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LAW AND ORDER. 


BY L, E. L. M, 


THESE are the days of Round 
Table Conferences, White 
Papers and other fearful mani- 
festations of political activity, 
the outcome of which will soon 
be made known to an interested 
' world in general and an even 
more interested India in par- 
ticular. What interests us most 
is the manner in which the 
reforms are to be carried out 
and the period of time allowed. 
As regards the latter, we know 
that a thousand years of politi- 
cal experience is to be jetti- 
soned and the natural laws of 
evolution disregarded. India 
is to have Self-Government, 
not when she is ready for it 
(say in a century or so), but 
within a definite time limit. 
In effect, we say to a very 
backward child, ‘In such and 
such a time you will walk, run 
and swim; in another year or 
two your brain will have fully 
developed and you will reach 
man’s estate and assume a 
man’s responsibilities, after 
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which you must fend for your- 
self. This is entirely for your 
own good, so it is no use 
pointing out that by the ex- 
piration of that time limit you 
will be but little more than 
a backward child still.” What 
is settled at Round Tables 
with such a vast outlay of 


Government paper would be . 


grotesque and laughable were 
it not the World’s Greatest 
Tragedy. 

The adult powers to be as- 
sumed by the child are various, 
comprising Defence, Finance, 
Foreign Relations, Communi- 
cations, Law and Order, and 
a number of others. With the 
major ones, such as Defence, 
we are not concerned—they 
speak for themselves. Let us 
for a moment consider one of 
the minor powers, one which 
Indian politicians are so in- 
sistent should be handed over 
forthwith—to wit, Law and 
Order. In England, that law- 
abiding little country, these 
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words sum up a vision of a 
majestic figure in blue under 
whose compelling eye none but 
those with clearest of con- 
sciences feels quite at ease. 
Whether he is holding up the 
entire traffic of Piccadilly or 
ambling slowly through Little 
Puddleton, Robert represents 
in his one person Law and 
Order. How is his counterpart 
regarded in that very big and 
not - so - law - abiding country, 
India? He is regarded, gener- 
ally speaking, in much the same 
light, but there being far fewer 
of him to the square mile, his 
prestige and authority suffer 
a consequent diminution. In 
fact, advantage is continually 
taken of his scarcity to raise 
merry hell as in the Bad Old 
Days (and, a8 many hope, in 
the Bad New Ones to come). 

The result is, that while the 
Police can cope with the forces 
of disorder up to a point, the 
time comes when they cannot, 
and in steps the Military to 
perform that task most hated 
by soldiers, the maintenance 
of Law and Order “In Aid of 
Civil Power.” This the Army 
of India has been doing con- 
tinuously ever since the War, 
not because of the inefficiency 
of the Police—far from it— 
but simply because in a country 
the size of India, with its 
multitude of races and religions 
and the diversity of its terrain, 
no force of that size can hope 
to maintain order if the in- 
habitants choose to misbehave 
on a large scale. So Law and 
Order in India is not quite so 
simple as certain politicians 
choose to make out. 
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Out of many experiences of 
being called out ‘In Aid of 
Civil Power,’’ I will recall ong 
which smacks more than g 
little of the Bad Old Days 
before the Pax Britannica de- 
scended on the land. At the 
time I refer to, the Punjab 
was in a state of considerable 
unrest—the shadow of Amritgar 
was still over the land, the 
Sikhs were using a religious 
stick wherewith to beat the 
Government, communal tep- 
sion was at its height. It only 
needed any big feast day in 
any big town (and there were 
plenty of both) to bring out 
all the worst passions of Hindus 
and Muslims. In short, both 
the Police and the Army were 
having a pretty thin time in 
keeping the King’s peace, 
Summer and winter troops 
were standing by and being 
sent down at short notice to 
the bigger cities, and patrolling 
the narrow and none-too-sweet- 
smelling streets of a big city 
in June is one of those side- 
lights in a soldier’s career not 
emphasised by the recruiting 
sergeant! Moreover, if things 
are bad in the cities, it is too 
much to expect that the coun- 
tryside, the home of the Indian 
dacoit, will be free from these 
gentry. Though Thuggee n0 
longer exists, dacoity is still 
® flourishing sport, no month, 
even in the most piping times 
of peace and plenty, passing 
without a number of dacoities 
being reported in the country 
districts. | When, therefore, 
times are out of joint and 
there is unrest in the air, one 
may expect something pretty 
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exceptional in this line, and 
the Punjab duly produced it. 
In the early part of 1923 there 
arose ® band of desperadoes 
who far outdistanced any con- 
temporaries, whose object was 
not just plain thieving, but 
murder and terrorism on a 
large scale, and who so far 
succeeded in the latter that 
they flourished for the better 
part of a year, in spite of the 
combined efforts of the pro- 
vincial Police, the C.I.D. and 
a large force of regulars speci- 
ally told off for their destruc- 
tion. These outlaws, not more 
than a dozen in number, ter- 
rorised a large district lying 
between the Sutlej and Beas 
Rivers, known as the Doaba, 
and called themselves Babbar 
Akalis. ‘Babbar’ means a 
lion, and Akalis are (or were) 
a Sikh religious sect. As the 
gentlemen were neither lions 
nor religious, the term was 
somewhat ill-chosen; but as 
Babbar Akalis they were known, 
and as such earn their niche in 
the story of the Punjab. 

The history of their origin 
is briefly as follows. In the 
winter of 1922-23 one Santa 
Singh, sometime Adjutant’s 
clerk in an infantry battalion, 
had gathered to himself sundry 
‘tough eggs’ (in transatlantic 
parlance) who were ready to 
stop at nothing. The objects 
of the gang were anti-Govern- 
ment, and its means the murder 
of Government servants and 
loyal Indians. Santa Singh 
started a paper entitled ‘ The 
Babbar Akali Gazette’ (or its 
Indian equivalent), and led 
off each week with a list of 


those who had been murdered 
and a further list of those with 
Government sympathies who 
in their turn would shortly 
get it in the neck. And when 
Santa Singh marked a man 
down he and his gang usually 
got him. The population of 
the District was a mixed Sikh, 
Hindu and Dogra one, and 
comprised all elements from 
loyal ex-soldiers to those who 
frankly sympathised with the 
Babbars. But, as is usually 
the case, the loyal elements, 
though probably far  out- 
numbering the disloyal ones, 
were scattered and disunited, 
whereas Santa Singh and his 
friends were very much all 
there. Panic set in, murders 
continued, the Police could get 
no information from the terror- 
stricken inhabitants, and Santa 
Singh was complete cock of 
the walk. Moreover, with each 
successive murder his influence 
grew, and by the spring of 
1923 it became very obvious 
that something must be done 
mighty quick to restore Govern- 
ment prestige in that area and 
prevent others emulating the 
exploits of the Babbars and 
spreading terrorism throughout 
other districts of the Punjab. 
Accordingly in mid-June there 
assembled at Jullundur a mixed 
force of two squadrons of 
Indian cavalry, four companies 
of Indian infantry and certain 
other details, under its own 
commander, and known as the 
Jullundur Police Supporting 
Force. At that time my regi- 
ment was stationed at one of 
the larger cities of the Punjab, 
and there was scarcely a yard 
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of its streets which we had not 
picketed and patrolled during 
various important feast days. 
Also, being the only cavalry 
regiment in a large area, the 
responsibility for other big 
cities had generally fallen on 
us, and squadrons had spent 
much of both that and of 
previous hot weathers in aid 
of civil power in some big city 
or other. In fact, everyone 
from the C.O. downwards was 
fed up with cities. Now, how- 
ever, we were sending out a 
squadron (half Punjabi Moham- 
medans and half Dogras) to 
the country, and not just to 
keep the peace between riotous 
mobs but to hunt down outlaws, 
very much more satisfactory 
game. ‘True, June is not the 
season of the year (in the 
Punjab, anyhow) that one 
chooses for long hacks through 
the country, but June in the 
country is preferable to June 
in a city. Also, even if the 
cities were quiet, still, hot- 
weather life in a cantonment 
is pretty deadly, and, anyway, 
outlaws are outlaws all the 
world over and can generally 
be relied on to give one some 
fair sport. At least so argued 
@ very junior Subaltern who 
had the luck to find himself 
Second -in- Command of the 
above-mentioned squadron, and 
who was now, on a scorching 
day in June, in Jullundur 
Cantonment awaiting final 
orders from the Force Com- 
mander. 

These duly arrived, and the 
force was split up in small 
detachments all over the coun- 
try. Before leaving, however, 
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all British and Indian office 
were addressed by the Distriet 
Commissioner. Now this par. 
ticular Commissioner wag 4 
man of wide learning and pro- 
found scholarship, and he ad: 
dressed the meeting in the 
vernacular so that the Indian 
officers should understand, 
For about half an hour he 
held forth without faltering 
for a word. His eloquence held 
us spellbound, and it was most 
unfortunate that after the meet. 
ing nearly every Indian officer 
should go up to his sahib and 
ask respectfully what the Com- 
missioner Sahib had been say- 
ing, as the speech, crammed 
with Persian words and phrases, 
had been far too much fo 
them! ‘Sahib’s Urdu’ has 
often been laughed at, but, 
like the Tommy’s ‘bat,’ it 
usually makes itself understood. 

The force marched out next 
day to its several destinations, 
scattered up and down the 
Doaba. Our immediate desti- 
nation was two days’ march 
away, Hoshiarpur, where G. 
(commanding the squadron) re- 
mained with the two Punjabi 
Mohammedan troops, while I 
with the two Dogra troops 
went on another march to 4 
village called Hariana. There 
we camped in a thick mango 
grove, and used it as our base 
for working over the country- 
side. The rdle of the troops 
was twofold—firstly to restore 
confidence to the countryside, 
and secondly to capture the 
outlaws. The first we hoped 
would lead to the second, 2 
we knew we should never get 
any news of the outlaws’ where 
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abouts till we had restored 
confidence in the inhabitants 
and shown them that the Gov- 
ernment really meant business. 
By showing the flag round the 
countryside we would hearten 
the loyal, win over the waverers 
and frighten the outlaws’ friends 
and sympathisers so that they 
would be afraid to offer them 
food and shelter (as they had 
peen doing openly up till now). 
After this had been accom- 
plished we hoped information 
would come in, as, without it, 
it was like searching for the 
proverbial needle. 

So I divided my area up into 
sectors and marched through 
one of these sectors each day, 
visiting from twelve to fifteen 
villages in each march. I was 
accompanied by the Political 
Tehsildar (an Indian official in 
charge of a small district), and 
later on two official ‘ recog- 
nisers’ were added to the 
party. These were men who 
knew the Babbars personally, 
and whose job it was to keep 
their eyes skinned whenever 
we went out, particularly when 
we visited any villages known 
to be frequented by the out- 
laws. Of course, I had a 
descriptive list of the wanted 
gentlemen, but as the descrip- 
tion of one particular Sikh can 
be made to fit quite a number 
of people, these would not 
have been much use without 
the ‘ recognisers.’ 

These ‘ flag marches’ were all 
very much alike. Before enter- 
ing a village I would push out a 
couple of scouts to either flank 
to see that nobody unobtru- 
sively slipped out of one end 
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while I was entering the other. 
If the village was an ordinary 
peaceable one not on the black 
list (as being known to have 
friends of the outlaws in it), I 
would ride in with the Tehsildar 
and dismount the squadron for 
a ten minutes’ halt with loos- 
ened girths. The Lambardar 
(headman) would meet me out- 
side and escort me with much 
ceremony to the village’s one 
chair or charpoy, which had 
been placed under a pipal tree. 
There would we discuss the 
business in hand and I would 
chat with any pensioners. A 
variety of drinks would be 
proffered, generally milk (buf- 
falo’s), sometimes ‘ Lemon 
isquash,’ sometimes green tea. 
I generally plumped for the 
last-named (the water had at 
least been boiled), but often 
had to quaff several large 
beakers of buffalo’s milk and 
look as if I enjoyed it. As 
this procedure had to be gone 
through in village after village, 
day after day, I must have 
imbibed an absolutely record 
number of enteric germs. The 
fact that I escaped catching 
enteric, cholera and a number 
of other jolly Indian diseases 
has always remained a miracle 
to me, and I feel that I must 
now be completely immune 
from that particular group. 
The villages were in nearly 
every case genuinely glad to 
see us, and we were everywhere 
welcomed with drinks for men 
and horses. I only had one 
bad group of villages up there, 
one of these being the home 
of one of the principal ab- 
sconders, Dhanna Singh. We 
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surrounded this and I galloped 
straight to his hut, where I 
hoped I might find him lying 
up. No luck, however; the 
only occupant was an ancient 
hag—own sister to the witch 
of Endor—who cursed us shrilly 
and fluently for the way we 
were chasing her son about the 
countryside. 

I was at Hariana for about 
a fortnight, and then received 
orders to move to a place 
called Mahilpur, two marches 
away on the other side of 
Hoshiarpur. On my way 
through I spent a night with 
G. and we swapped news, and 
he gave me much good advice 
from his experience. Incident- 
ally, G. was one of those rare 
senior officers who give one a 
job of work and leave one to 
do it. When I left him with 
my half-squadron to go to 
Hariana he had said, “ Now 
you are going off by yourself 
and have got to run your own 
show. You will have to make 
many important decisions. But 
don’t hesitate; do what you 
think is right and I’ll take full 
responsibility.’’ Now there, in 
my humble opinion, is the 
superior officer par excellence. 

At Hoshiarpur I was joined 
by a full-blooded Magistrate, 
@ small stout Mohammedan. 
I eyed him with some mis- 
givings, a8 he and I had to 
share the dak bungalow at 
Mahilpur, and he had to accom- 
pany me on all my marches. 
Somehow he scarcely looked 
the type who would stand a 
hot weather’s active service. 
However, there he was, and 
he duly accompanied us to 
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Mahilpur. Now Mahilpur wag 
reputed to lie in the centre of 
rather a bad area, whereforg 
I surmised that I should be 
kept fairly busy. The District 
was roughly bisected by the 
main road (the only real road), 
which ran diagonally through 
it. The villages to the north- 
east of it were, generally speak- 
ing, good, those to the south- 
west bad. At Mahilpur | 
found two platoons of Indian 
infantry, Dogras like ourselves 
under a British officer, also 
engaged in the same work, but 
their radius of action was 
necessarily smaller than ours. 
I fairly took my hat off to 
them, foot-slogging round the 
countryside in June. As a 
matter of fact, they were with- 
drawn a fortnight later, but 
not before we had become good 
friends. We were again en- 
camped in a large mango 
‘bagh,’ and further had the 
advantage of a flat and open 
piece of ground, which we 
turned into a football field. 
Here on days when nothing 
was doing many a desperate 
game was played, and here a 
combined team of ourselves 
and the infantry took on the 
local High School, the crack 
team for many miles around. 
Now B., the infantry officer, 
and I were both Rugger players, 
and the average Dogra has 
about as much control over his 
limbs as—I was going to say 
a girl, but that would be heresy 
in these days when womel 
excel at most sports; anyway, 
a Dogra is not naturally 4 
football player, and I have 
frequently seen one bearing 
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down on the ball with intent 
to kick it with one foot only 
to find that it has bounced off 
the other! So our football 
was scarcely cup-tie standard. 
However, what we lacked in 
skill we made up in enthusiasm, 
and duly welcomed to our 
ground the High School, whose 
team consisted chiefly of strap- 
ping young Sikhs. Now if these 
had played the orthodox game, 
there is no knowing by what 
enormous number of goals they 
would have defeated us. Un- 
fortunately, they chose to play 
a really dirty game, so much 
so that our Dogras, normally 
the most peaceable of men, 
were roused to a most unsus- 
pected pitch of fury. Half- 
time arrived with the score at 
one all and the peace only just 
being kept. B. and I had a 
hurried confab with the oppos- 
ing captain, and warned him 
that while we would do our 
best, we were not answerable 
for what would happen if his 
team continued their foul tac- 
tics. The second half was a 
regular nightmare. The High 
School refused to mend their 
ways, and it was only the 
presence of two British officers 
which prevented a free fight 
(in which the High School 
would undoubtedly have been 
badly beaten up). As it was, 
our Dogras set about the other 
team in a grim and relentless 
fashion and defeated them to 
the tune of six goals to one. 
But never in my life have I 
heard the final whistle with 
more relief than after that 
game. I need scarcely add 
that, in spite of the paucity 


of other teams around, we 
never had another challenge 
from that particular school. 
Football, however, was @ 
luxury we had not often time 
to indulge in, as our work went 
on the same here as at Hariana, 
only I had a rather larger area 
to cover. Flag marches were 
beginning to have their effect 
by now, and very occasionally 
scraps of information—usually 
false—began to come in. One 
had to act on any rumour, 
however improbable, and many 
a weary false alarm did it cost 
us. One such occurred a week 
or so after my arrival at 
Mahilpur. We had had a par- 
ticularly long day out towards 
the Siwaliks (a low range of 
foothills some seven miles 
away from camp) and were 
halted at our last village, a 
small hamlet called Laluan, 
perched up on the lower slopes 
of the hills. It was about 2.30 
of a more than usually hot 
July afternoon, and I was pre- 
paring to push off home when 
an old man approached and 
with many mysterious signs 
took me and the Indian officer 
aside and said that he knew 
for an absolute snip where one 
of the Babbars’ favourite hiding- 
places was situated, merely a 
few hundred yards back into 
the hills; in fact, he was 
prepared to bet that we would 
nab a brace of them there now, 
or words to that effect. Now, 
though I believed not a word 
of the old man’s yarn, still 
these broken foothills did un- 
doubtedly offer a very good 
lying-up place for the outlaws, 
so taking the Indian officer, 
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my Magistrate and half a dozen 
sowars with rifles, I bade the 
ancient lead on, and we started 
off on foot up a tortuous path 
that led into the hills. The 
‘few hundred yards’ resolved 
themselves into typically Indian 
yards—that is to say, they can 
be expanded or contracted at 
will—and after a couple of 
miles of desperately steep going 
I halted the old greybeard and 
promised faithfully that if this 
was just a leg-pull he would 
live to regret it. However, he 
swore he was delivering the 
goods and that the place was 
just ahead. We split up and 
advanced along two parallel 
ridges and presently down into 
a dry nullah bed. Here the 
old man pointed out a cave 
which, he claimed, was regu- 
larly used by one or more of 
the Babbars. Well, that may 
or may not have been the 
case, but there were no signs 
of recent occupation, and in 
any case I doubt if any human 
being could have lived in the 
awful heat down in that nullah. 
The shade temperature in 
Mahilpur at this time was 110° 
to 115°, here it would have 
been nearer 130°, as the sun 
beat down straight into the 
nullah for fourteen hours a 
day and the rocks simply radi- 
ated the heat back again. 
Also there was no water nearer 
than Laluan itself. So back 
we went again, arriving in the 
village at about 4 o’clock. My 
Magistrate, without more ado, 
seized a large ‘garah’ of water 
and lowered about two gallons 
without once drawing breath. 


Then he flattened himself under 
a tree, covered his face with 
a handkerchief and requested 
his Deity to allow him to die, 
We gave him a decent interval 
to permit of his prayer being 
answered, but as he continued 
to live we at last got him to 
horse and so wended our way 
slowly back to camp. On the 
way he was strangely silent, 
and I asked him if he was still 
feeling bad. ‘‘ No,’ he replied, 
“I am better now, but, sir, I 
had no conception that the 
Army ever worked like this 
or had to bear such hardships, 
This has doubtless been a 
revelation to me.” So the day, 
I felt, had not been entirely 
wasted. A couple of days later 
he departed for Hoshiarpur ‘on 
business.” He bade me such 
a cordial farewell that I sur- 
mised his business would take 
him elsewhere than Mahilpur. 
Nor was I wrong. Three days 
later a new Magistrate arrived, 
also a Mohammedan and also 
small and stoutish, but I was 
soon to find that he was as 
tough, morally and physically, 
as the other was soft. Not the 
longest nor the hottest day in 
the saddle could tire him; he 
was afraid of no man, and he 
and I became very firm friends. 

I mentioned above that cer- 
tain predominantly Sikh vil- 
lages lying to the south-west 
of the main road left a good 
deal to be desired in their 
behaviour. This truculence was 
merely on the surface, however, 
as like all Orientals they re- 
sponded in a magical way to 
firm handling. A case in point 
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was a certain hamlet I visited 
shortly after my new Magis- 
trate’s arrival. Now in nearly 
every case by the time I had 
reached a village I usually 
found water drawn for the 
horses, and possibly refresh- 
ments for the men in the form 
of milk or tea. In this par- 
ticular one, however, we arrived 
opposite the village well to 
find a number of people gath- 
ered there, but no water ready. 
As we were due for our mid-day 
watering, Kup Singh, my Risal- 
dar, called out to the nearest 
man to get a rope and start 
drawing water. The man re- 
plied in picturesque detail that 
he would see us damned first. 
In an awful silence Rup Singh 
and the Magistrate dismounted, 
handed their horses to a sowar 
and closed in on the wretched 
man from either side. While 
the Magistrate belaboured his 
back with a cane, Rup Singh 
applied the business end of his 
army boot to a slightly lower 
portion of his anatomy. The 
fellow, Mehtab Singh, was told, 
between thwacks, that it was 
unwise, to put it mildly, to 
treat the Sirkar thus, and that 
he would accompany us back 
to Mahilpur. The effect of all 
this on the crowd was electrical 
—water and refreshments were 
produced in record time, and, 
to put it colloquially, they 
were all over us. Moreover, it 
was done cheerfully and will- 
ingly, as by those to whom a 
light had suddenly been vouch- 
Safed and who clearly saw 
which way the cat was jumping. 
Mehtab Singh, his wrist secured 
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to Rup Singh’s stirrup-iron, 
accompanied us on our de- 
parture. The time was mid- 
day, the month early July, 
and we trotted briskly, where- 
fore was Mehtab Singh’s cup 
of woe full to overflowing. 
However, after half a mile or so 
I let him go and bade him 
return to his village and bear 
witness to the Sirkar’s over- 
whelming benevolence in not 
further punishing so foul a 
misoreant as himself. 

The sequel to this little affair 
took place about a fortnight 
later. We were about to visit 
the same neighbourhood again, 
when my Magistrate came in, 
chuckling loudly, and handed 
me a vernacular paper. It was 
one of those beastly little rags 
printed in Jullunder or Am- 
ritsar cities, full of anti-Govern- 
ment lies—in fact, the yellowest 
of India’s Yellow Press. The 
Magistrate indicated a short 
para headed ‘Outrage in 
Hoshiarpur Distt.” It went on 
to describe how a brutal British 
officer and a squadron of his li- 
centious soldiery had descended 
without warning on the village 


of —— and grievously beaten 
up and injured Sardar Mehtab 
Singh. Now ‘Sardar’ is a 


title of honour amongst Sikhs, 
and to apply it to one of Mehtab 
Singh’s type implied, I thought, 
a@ very subtle sense of humour 
on the part of the writer. But 
I fear that, after all, he meant 
it seriously. However, we de- 
cided to pay the newly ap- 
pointed Sardar a call that 
afternoon, and in fulness of 
time the squadron approached 
R 2 
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his village. While it was yet 
@ long way off we observed 
unwonted activity inside, which 
proved on closer inspection to 
be a rush of villagers, armed 
with ropes and buckets, to- 
wards the well, and leading the 
field by a clear twenty lengths 
was none other than the Sardar 
himself! On our arrival we 
found a regular feast spread, 
and foremost among those who 
ministered to our needs was 
Master Mehtab Singh, whose 
pleased and ingratiating smirk 
was ubiquitous. In spite of 
his sudden elevation in the 
social scale, there was nothing 
he could not do for us, and 
when we came to bid him adieu 
it was almost as blood brothers ! 

We had now been about a 
month in the Doaba, and 
though we still could get no 
information as to the where- 
abouts of the outlaws, we had 
succeeded in materially im- 
proving the situation. No 
longer did Santa Singh publish 
the names of his intended 
victims in his paper—this had 
speedily ceased to exist—and 
murders had been definitely 
checked. But the fear of the 
Babbars still lay on the land, 
not so much a present terror, 
as the Babbars were lying 
very low, but the fear of what 
they would do to informers 
when the Government forces 
were withdrawn. If only we 
could have got the people to 
come forward then with in- 
formation we would have 
stamped out the movement 
within a month. Let me illus- 
trate this by a personal ex- 
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perience. On Friday, 13th July 
(I had good cause to remember 
the ill-omened day), I was 
passing through a village called 
Pindori Ganga Singh at the 
head of my squadron. At the 
near end of the village a wed- 
ding was going on, 80 I passed 
by and halted a few yards 
farther on. I had the usual 
talk with the Lambardars, who 
assured me that all was quiet 
in their village and that no 
outlaws had been seen or heard 
of in the neighbourhood. So 
after ten minutes we mounted 
and started back to Mahilpur, 
arriving about six in the even- 
ing. Just as we were about to 
turn in after dinner a man 
appeared and asked to speak 
to me. The Magistrate and I 
went out and found an ex- 
tremely scared individual, who, 
while telling his tale, repeatedly 
glanced to right and left to 
make sure he was not being 
overheard. Briefly his news 
was this: Karam Singh, one 
of the principal outlaws, had 
been in Pindori that afternoon 
when we passed through. He 
had been one of the crowd at 
the wedding, and on seeing the 
squadron appear at the end of 
the street, naturally believed 
we had got ‘ khabbar’ (news) 
and had come to arrest him. 
Shaking with fear, he had 
squatted down behind the 
crowd of merry -makers and 
turned his head away. Every 
single man there, including the 
Lambardars, knew Karam Singh 
was present and that he was 
wanted, but not one man had 
the courage to step forward 
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as we passed within ten yards 
and say, “ Sahib, Karam Singh 
is here.” Our informer had 
oly come to me now, at 
night, because he happened to 
live in Mahilpur itself, and all 
the time he was telling his 
story he was quaking with fear. 

Well, Pindori lay about ten 
niles away across country, and 
as the rains had broken a good 
deal of this was bog. However, 
I paraded the squadron, and 
we set out on a compass bear- 
ing, duly arriving before dawn. 
We surrounded the village and 
went through it with a comb, 
but, of course, our bird had 
fown. Last night, while our 
terror-stricken informant was 
giving us his news, Master 
Karam Singh, mounted on a 
swift pony and accompanied 
by the son of his host, was 
putting the miles between him- 
self and the village. We made 
Pindori pay all right. We 
arrested the Lambardars and 
about a score of people impli- 
cated. Later a heavy fine was 
imposed on it, and, what was 
far worse, a punitive Police post 
was quartered there. I have 
found on visiting many villages 
undergoing punishment that 
While they will cheerfully pay 
a fine, the quartering of puni- 
tive Police on them definitely 
‘gets them down.’ Many a 
Lambardar has come up to me 
and said, “Sahib, double or 
treble our fine if you will, but 
for God’s sake take away the 
punitive Police!” Well, Pin- 
dori deserved all it got, and I 
do not mind betting that it 
Was soon bitterly regretting the 
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day it harboured Karam Singh. 
All the same, there was no 
blinking the fact that if the 
people were afraid to give up 
a Babbar when there was a 
squadron actually in their vil- 
lage, there was precious little 
chance of our getting any 
accurate news of their secret 
hiding-places. 

Towards the end of July I 
got orders from Force Head- 
quarters in Jullundur to recon- 
noitre and report on all the 
paths, possible to a man on 
foot, across the Siwaliks be- 
tween two given points, roughly, 
@ dozen miles apart. This 
sounded a bit of a tall order, 
as the Siwaliks were a very 
rough and broken line of hills 
running up to about 2000 feet 
and varying in breadth from 
four to five miles as the crow 
flies. They were pierced by a 
number of water-courses, which 
on leaving the hills widened 
out into broad sandy ‘ chés.’ 
In a length of a dozen miles 
there might be any number of 
tracks passable to a man on 
foot, and as they would each 
be at least seven or eight miles 
in length and as the hills lay 
about that distance from Mahil- 
pur, I foresaw that I would be 
covering thirty miles a day, 
and a good portion of that on 
foot too. Further, as I was 
given a time limit, a week I 
think, it meant going out daily 
at 5 A.M., spending the entire 
day out and then writing out a 
fair copy of my map and report 
before I went to bed each 
night. It was hard work, and 
one was not helped by the 
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weather. The rains had broken 
by then, and one was alter- 
nately scorched by the July 
sun and soaked by monsoon 
storms which reduced one’s 
maps and paper to a complete 
pulp. Yes, I felt I was de- 
cidedly earning my pay these 
days. 

My first trip into the hills 
was from Laluan. After a 
couple of miles we found we 
could not get any farther on 
our horses, 80 I sent them back 
under four sowars to the village 
to be watered, fed, off-saddled 
and picketed out in the shade 
till we should return. Then I 
pushed on with the remaining 
half-dozen men. From about 
8 aM. till 10 A.M. we clam- 
bered up and up, continually 
soaked to the skin, and then 
finally got over the water-shed 
and down the other side. Where 
the ‘ché’ widened a bit were 
two or three small stone huts 
set right in the heart of those 
desolate hills. On our ap- 
proaching them some dozen 
persons, mostly women, came 
out to meet us, wailing and 
yelling and tearing their hair 
in the most approved Old Test- 
ament style. They implored 
me to come in and see three of 
their men who were lying dead 
inside the huts. Babbars, by 
Jove! was our first thought, 
but in this we were doomed 
to disappointment. It was 
merely the result of a squabble 
over an infinitesimal piece of 
land not much bigger than a 
tennis court and covered with 


stones, but which apparently © 


ranked as passing rich soil in 
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that barren place. Some neigh- 
bouring Gujars, it seemed, had 
suddenly appeared from over 
the hills and set about the 
owners with axes, leaving them 
for dead. All this had hap- 
pened shortly before our arrival, 
I had a look at the victims 
and was glad to see that they 
were far from being dead—it 
takes a good deal more than a 
few blows with an axe to make 
any serious impressions on 4 
Gujar’s head. Still, they all 
had some useful-looking axe 
wounds on their heads, legs 
and arms, and these I washed 
and tied up with our first field 
dressings. This was all that 
I could do at the time, as we 
could not move the men. How- 
ever, when I got through the 
hills I sent a chit to the Tah- 
sildar at Una, the nearest large 
village and Headquarters of a 
Tahsil, telling him what had 
happened and asking him to 
do what he could for them. 
Whether he took any steps in 
the matter I had no means of 
finding out, but these hill 
Gujars are just about as hard 
as the rocks they live among, 
and I do not doubt that they 
recovered and lived to repay, 
with interest, the debt they 
owed to their enemies across 
the hills. 

I had done four such recon- 
naissances in four days when 
on my return to Mahilpur the 
fourth evening I found a wire 
from Force Headquarters, order- 
ing me to take my detachment 
down to Garhshankar (one day’s 
march) and send one troop on 
to Balachaur (fifteen miles be 
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yond again). We were to be 
ready to take part in a general 
round-up which was being 
planned for the following night 
(ist /2nd August). Now we 
had covered all of 120 miles 
these last four days, were now 
to march down to a different 
area, and Rup Singh could not 
airive at his destination much 
before 6 P.M.; he would have 
about an hour’s rest and then be 
called on to cover anything up 
to twenty or twenty-five more 
miles that night, raiding and 
surrounding several distant vil- 
lages. I ruefully looked at my 
horses, who, in spite of a 14 Ib. 
grain ration, were already fall- 
ing away badly. Another spell 
or two of this concentrated 
frightfulness and I simply would 
not dare face my 0.0. when we 
returned to our station. I can 
still recall my outraged feelings 
(perfectly unjustified) as I read 
that telegram. ‘“‘ What do you 
think we are? A lot of damned 
machines ?’”’ I suppose every 
single cavalry officer in his 
time has uttered these self-same 
words and then gone away and 
done the job in hand, and found 
that his horses have just man- 
aged to survive ! 

I reached Garhshankar at 
noon, and after a two hours’ 
halt pushed the luckless Rup 
Singh off on the second stage 
of his journey, with instruc- 
tions that after the raids were 
over and he was back in Bala- 
chaur he was not to stir from 
camp without a direct order 
from me. We were connected 
up by telephone, so he could 
always get on to me at short 
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notice. I found an English- 
man, 8., doing District Magis- 
trate at Garhshankar, and he 
told me that the Police and 
troops were throwing a wide 
net that night and carrying 
out a number of simultaneous 
raids. I forget the name of 
the village we visited, but. we 
got there about midnight, sur- 
rounded it and then sat down 
to await the arrival of the 
Police search party. These 
were somewhat late, as they 
had only started at the same 
time as we had, and the village 
was a good ten miles away. 
The search began at dawn, and 
they went through it pretty 
thoroughly. We nabbed one 
fellow, Ujagar Singh by name, 
not one of the Big Noises, but 
wanted nevertheless on a mur- 
der charge some four months old. 

Our time in Garhshankar 
after that was fairly peaceful ; 
only one other bad night did we 
have, and that still lives on 
in memory, nor am I likely 
ever to forget it. I was having 
a bath before dinner when 8. 
rushed in to say that an in- 
former had just arrived with 
the news that all the principal 
Babbars were to hold a meeting 
that night in a village called 
Helran, nine or ten miles away, 
and what about it? I imme- 
diately sent word out to the 
squadron to stand-to, ready 
to move in half an hour 
and to swallow some food 
meantime. Then hastily dress- 
ing, we made a quick dinner 
and mounted. It was the 
blackest night I ever remember, 
not just an ordinary dark 
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night, but a real pitch black 
one. Half our route lay along 
the Mahilpur road and the 
other half across country. As 
speed was essential, we trotted 
the road part. Luckily the 
road was dead straight, other- 
wise we should have blundered 
off at every bend. As it was, 
I nearly met a premature end 
by crashing into a bullock- 
cart, drawn up, a8 is usual in 
India, right across the road 
without lights. I never saw 
it till my horse actually hit 
it, which gives some idea of 
the Stygian blackness which 
enveloped us. A tremendous 
storm was brewing in the north- 
east, and by the time we 
turned off the road great flashes 
of lightning, at intervals of 
about twenty seconds, rent the 
sky. It was just as well they 
did, as we would never have 
found our way five miles across 
nullahs and fields without them. 
At length about 11.30 P.M. 
we arrived, and simultaneously 
down came the rain, no ordi- 
nary rain, but a regular cloud- 


burst, falling in a solid wall. 


The lightning had stopped, and 
it was only by running up 
against an outlying hut that 
we knew we were there. It 
was quite impossible to see 
the size of the village or any- 
thing about it in that monsoon 
deluge. So, leaving the squad- 
ron in the lee of an outhouse, 
we separated to reconnoitre, 
8. going one way and I another. 
The first thing I heard was 
a yell from 8., and on going 
back I found that he had 
walked over an eight feet drop 


from one field into another 
and was now lying on his back 
in @ foot of mud. I foung 
this out by doing precisely the 
same thing myself ! 

Well, to cut a long Story 
Short, we eventually drew 4 
cordon round the village, though 
riding was now impossible, as 
the whole ground was a jheel, 
and a stream had come down 
in spate at one end of the 
village, nearly taking me and 
my orderly with it. One 
moment we were crossing a 
dry sandy bed, next minute 
we were struggling thigh-deep 
in swirling maddened waters, 
It was still inky black, and 
coming down as hard as ever. 
After setting the cordon I 
struggled back to our original 
outhouse, but the thought of 
the wretched sowars standing 
outside in the downpour did 
not permit one to stay under 
shelter oneself, so I spent the 
rest of the night splashing 
round the village seeing that 
the water, which was rising 
rapidly, had not reached the 
chins of any of my ‘ jawans’ 
yet! Never have the first 
signs of dawn been more wel- 
come, and we sent the police 
in to make their search & 
soon as it was light enough to 
see. Needless to say, we drew 
a complete blank as far as the 
principal Babbars were con- 
cerned, though S. did arrest 
half a dozen men wanted on 
smaller charges. Before leaving 
I made the village produce the 
hottest and strongest tea it 
could brew for the squadron, 
and on our arrival back iM 
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Garhshankar I served out a 
double rum ration to all con- 
cerned. After a hot bath, a 
couple of rum punches each 
and eight hours’ solid sleep, our 
only tangible reminders of that 
night at Helran were violent 
colds. 

Garhshankar was situated in 
the centre of a number of 
Sikh villages, and it was here 
that I noticed women and 
children wearing a sort of 
Sikh uniform and carrying 
kirpans. (The kirpan is the 
short dirk worn by Sikhs, 
and is one of the symbols of 
Sikhism.) The women were 
all dressed alike, and wore a 
long black sari over @ sort of 
yellow jumper, with kirpans 
slung over their right shoulders. 
Most of the small boys wore 
black pugries and yellow shorts 
and also carried kirpans. In 
one of these villages S. and I 
came on a group of youngsters 
and asked them why they were 
dressed up like this. None of 
them had the foggiest idea: 
they had just been given the 
clothes and told to wear them. 
We asked one young stalwart 
to show us his kirpan. There 
followed a grim struggle, in 
which he vainly tried to get it 
out of its sheath ; but as it was 
firmly rusted in he was com- 
pelled to give it up and confess 
with a grin that it was stuck 
good and proper! They were 
nice kids, and always ready to 
talk and laugh with one. 

That neighbourhood was also 
remarkable for the number of 
returned colonists who, having 
made their pile (chiefly in 
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Canada), had returned to their 
own countryside to finish their 
days in peace and plenty. The 
Sikh is a great wanderer, and 
quite a number emigrate to 
Australia, Canada and America, 
where they invariably seem to 
make good. All these returned 
colonists seemed well off, and 
had built large two and three- 
storied houses in their villages. 
They had also learnt enough 
of the white man to know on 
which side their bread was 
buttered and kept well clear 
of sedition, though I doubt not 
that the Babbars and other 
subversive elements bit their 
ears to the tune of a good round 
sum annually to refrain from 
burning down their lovely new 
houses. 

After about a fortnight I 
was relieved by a squadron of 
another regiment and returned 
to Mahilpur. Here I carried 
out several more reconnais- 
sances through the Siwaliks, 
and really think I found and 
mapped every single trail in 
those barren hills. Anyway, I 
sent off quite a fat bundle of 
maps and road reports to Jul- 
lundur. I even found time 
occasionally to prowl round 
with a gun and slew some 
blue rock pigeon for the pot. 
Also the squadron intimated 
that their rations might be 
supplemented by, say, a black 
buck. So one day I rode out 
with half a dozen men, a 
service rifle and a clip of 
cartridges. Some five miles 
from Mahilpur we spotted a 
herd 600 yards away. Halting 
under some trees, I dismounted 
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and started to stalk them. A 
sunken cart road led by within 
200 yards of where they were 
feeding, 80, gaining this un- 
observed, I made my way along 
it till I guessed I was opposite 
the place. Then very cautiously 
I climbed the bank and peered 
over the top. There, less than 
ten yards away and looking 
straight at me, stood a doe, 
and for about five seconds we 
stared at each other in mutual 
astonishment. I was the first 
to recover, and bobbed back 
into my road again, praying 
that the old dame would not 
announce to the rest of the 
herd that there was some weird 
jack-in-the-box act going on 
over here, and that she did not 
like the looks of things at all. 
I carried on another fifty yards 
and again took a squint. The 
doe had not given the alarm, 
and the biggest of the buck 
was feeding broadside on to me 
some 200 yards away. My 
first shot went over his back— 
I saw it strike the ground 
behind him. He threw, up his 
head and stood stock-still, as 
most animals will do when 
they have not located the 
danger, and my second bullet 
took him clean through the 
shoulder, dropping him stone 
dead. When it came to loading 
up his carcase to take home, 
the horses would have none of 
him, so eventually an extremely 
tough Dogra humped him on 
his shoulders the five miles 
back to camp—no mean feat. 
At length in early September 
word came that we were going 
to be relieved by another regi- 


ment, news which we received 
with mixed feelings. We had 
borne the burden and heat of 
the chase right through the 
worst of the hot weather and 
rains, we had spared neither 
ourselves nor our horses for 
the better part of three months, 
and now, just when it looked 
as if these efforts were about 
to bear fruit, others were to 
step in and reap where we had 
sown. When we had arrived 
in the Doaba in June the 
Babbars were undisputed mas- 
ters of a terrified countryside, 
openly boasting of their mur- 
ders and openly threatening 
loyalists and Government ser- 
vants. When we left in Sep- 
tember, the Babbars were fugi- 
tives from justice, maintaining 
a hand-to-mouth existence in 
isolated patches of jungle or 
hills, never daring to show 
themselves openly (Karam 
Singh was the last to do so), 
going for ever in fear of their 
lives. Their families and friends 
had been arrested, their prop- 
erty confiscated, and they them- 
selves knew that it was merely 
a question of time before they 
felt the rope round their own 
necks. We had not done too 
badly to bring about this 
change, but we did think that 
we ought to be in at the death. 
On the other hand, the men 
and horses had gone through 
@ very severe three months— 
the worst three months of the 
year—and could do with a 
little rest and leave. And they 
deserved it, too; out in all 
weathers day or night, long 
marches, raids, reconnaissances, 
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false alarms, and all done in 
the most gloriously cheerful 
spirit. Add to this the groom- 
ing, watering and care of their 
horses; the cleaning of arms 
and saddlery (a very big item), 
equipment, uniform; guards, 
duties and fatigues—it is the 
little worries of life that wear 
a man down more than the 
pigger ones. For instance, dur- 
ing the height of the ‘ raiding 
season,’ out of one period of 
fifty-three consecutive hours, 
we had been up and about for 
forty-eight of them, eighteen 
being actually spent in the 
saddle. One did not mind 
that, it was all part of the 
day’s work, but I am afraid 
I should have felt more than 
a little fed up on finding myself 
told off for twenty-four hours’ 
quarter guard duty immediately 
on arriving back in camp (with 
my saddlery still to clean at 
the end of it). 

Our sowing brought forth 
good fruit in the fulness of 
time. The Babbars fell into 
dissension among themselves, 
and the scene of a final meeting- 
place was given away by one 
of them to the Police. They 
were rounded up by cavalry, 
and in a running fight were all 
either killed or captured. My 
friend Karam Singh met his 
end here. Two others who 
were not at the meeting came 
to violent ends shortly after- 
wards, both typical of the 
desperate kind of men we were 
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up against. Waryam Singh 
was surrounded in his village 
by troops and police. He 
barricaded himself in his house 
and kept up a steady and 
accurate fire on the besiegers. 
Eventually his house was set 
on fire and he perished in the 
flames. The other (Dhana 
Singh, I think) was surprised 
in his village by two British 
Police officers and a dozen 
constables. He was caught. 
napping, and the Police had 
the handcuffs on him in a 
trice. Just as they were about 
to move off with him he was 
observed struggling with man- 
acled hands under his clothes. 
Next second the Mills grenade 
which was concealed there ex- 
ploded, and Dhana Singh took 
a good part of his escort to the 
next world with him. 

One cannot imagine such 
things happening in, say, Surrey 
or Oxfordshire—even a politi- 
cian would grant that. Would 
it be too much to expect this 
self-same politician to follow 
the argument to its logical 
conclusion—to wit, that what 
is suitable for Surrey, Oxford- 
shire, or, indeed, any part of 
England, is not necessarily suit- 
able for India? Yes, I am 
afraid it is asking too much. 
Which counts the more with a 
politician—democratic theories 
or practical experience ? Well, 
look at India these last fifteen 
years and the answer is not far 
to seek. 
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STATESMEN: OLD AND NEW STYLES. 
BY HAROLD P. COOKE. 


STATESMEN in days the schoolboys fondly hail 
As Caroline, Plantagenet or Tudor, 

Would sit at home beside their sack or ale, 
Toiling with subcutaneous sweat or sudor, 

Nor find existence stale, unsatisfying 

And flat without the thrills and frills of flying. 


And yet, methinks, they merited at best 
Comparison with their more modern pendants, 
Or e’en surpassed, if truth must be confessed, 
Their somewhat giddy, gadabout descendants, 
Although of late, I’m well aware, the latter 
Have voted their own brains first-rate and fatter. 


They did not post of old, careering round, 
Exploring lakes or avenues, their cases 

Or carpet-bags fulfilled of sense or sound 
For losing sight of facts or saving faces, 

Nor raise or exorcise the fighting devil 

By gallivanting to Madrid or Seville. 


They never sought for formulx, whereby 

(As bears their new-born cubs) to lick creation 
Into a shape more soothing to the eye 

And resting on a more com-pact foundation, 
Nor, finding such, in some agreed démenti 
Proclaimed the near approach of peace and plenty. 


They ne’er indulged in some prolonged pow-wow, 
Clothing each problem in a cloudlike vesture, 
Nor (strangest thing of all) as yet knew how 
To improvise some ghostly, ghastly ‘ gesture.’ 
Indeed, that word was not among the nations 
Applied to diplomatical relations ; 


And, when one comes to think of it, no doubt, 
According to sound verbal exegesis, 

It most pertains to those that strut and spout 
Upon a stage and savours of mimesis, 

Of tragedy, of farce or melodrama 

Or some new kinematic panorama. 
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Into my mind there sadly stole of late 
The sinful thought that statesmen in a hurry 
Resemble more those Greeks of ancient date, 
Beloved of Grote and Gilbert G. A. Murray, 
Their most successful industry the making 
Of peace and pacts, preparatory to breaking. 


So could I wish sincerely, though no cynic, 

In common with, it may be, countless others, 
That they would book a rest-cure in some clinic 
Confined to horrid war’s expectant mothers, 
Ere new excursions and alarms affright us, 

Like visitations from the saintly Vitus. 
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AGATHA. 


BY OLGA 


SHE strode through the little 
fishing village in Normandy, 
sturdy and tanned and free. 
Hers was an agile strength that 
made one glance twice as she 
passed. Her name was Agatha. 

She was indescribably Eng- 
lish, yet dressed in the azure 
blue home-spun linen worn by 
French fisher-folk and by the 
porters at French railway sta- 
tions. At first glance one saw 
an aquiline nose, a firm chin 
and fine hazel eyes. At the 
second glance the deep tran- 
quillity of those eyes became 
apparent—the tranquillity of 
the deep sea fisherman. Which 
is exactly what she was. 

No one knew whence she 
came. Only that she, an Eng- 
lishwoman, had married a 
French peasant fisherman, that 
she lived in one of the little 
stone-built slated cottages in 
the village and grew the finest 
peonies in Normandy. 

“You ought to see them,” 
said a fellow-artist to me, as 
we walked back from the har- 
bour one evening together. 
“* All sorts, all sizes, all colours, 
in a garden about fifteen yards 
square, and it scents the coun- 
try for miles around.” 

So I went down to see this 
fellow-countrywoman of mine 
during the following week, and 
found her taking down a row 
of snowy dish-cloths from a 
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line that ran along her boundary 
wall. It was indeed a pocket- 
handkerchief of a garden, en- 
closed by high grey stone walls 
on either side and a low wall 
in front. It was simply 
crammed with peonies and 
roses in full bloom. I gasped. 

“Hullo!” said she, ‘“ who 
are you? ” 

‘A townswoman in search 
of Arcadia, and finding it,” I 
laughed. “ And you?” 

“Tm Agatha. I married 
Jacques. This is our garden. 
And Jacques is somewhere 
round.” 

“And how do you manage 
these ? ’’ nodding at her flowers. 

“The soil of Normandy, the 
best of English seed and lots 
of manure,” she answered. 
“Seed is about the only thing 
I buy from England now.” 

We talked gardening lore 
until Jacques strolled up, 
dressed in blue jeans and with 
the same tranquil eyes. 

We shook hands, and chatted 
on sailing ships and catches, 
and the new harbour and the 
old, until Jacques’ supper had 
to be put ready, and I wan- 
dered back to my quarters 
wondering. 

Later I heard her story from 
her own lips, bit by bit; and 
I have put it down because it 
seemed to me remarkable. 

This is the story of Agatha. 
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She had lost her parents 
young, being herself very much 
the youngest of the family. 
Her sisters, ten and twelve 
years her seniors, were already 
away from home, married, when 
it happened. Under their 
father’s will they inherited, 
together with the assets of his 
modest fortune, the liability 
of Agatha. They accepted 
their assets gladly enough, it 
seemed, but passed their lia- 
bility on to an uncle who was 
childless, middle-aged and com- 
fortably off. Agatha went to 
live with her uncle and aunt, 
was sent to a good school, later 
to Paris, and later still received 
an adequate allowance and her 
young freedom. 

Always the best of friends 
with her uncle, she realised as 
the years went past that her 
aunt could well do without 
her; that her duty had been 
done nobly by her orphaned 
niece without any real affection 
being created. Accordingly 
more and more did Agatha 
accept invitations to stay away 
with friends. Soon after she 
was twenty there came an 
invitation to go abroad with 
an elderly lady, a neighbour, 
whom she had known since her 
childhood. This friend was 
now ailing, and needed some- 
one who could speak French 
to go to France with her and 
stay all the summer. Would 
Agatha go? 

Agatha accepted with alac- 
rity. They stayed at the great 
new hotel built close to this 
little fishing village. In the 
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summer it filled with English 
visitors, for it was close to a 
beautiful plage. Agatha and 
her friend stayed on into the 
early autumn. 

Just a week before they were 
due to return home, Agatha 
went as usual to the post office 
for their letters. There was 
one for her in her aunt’s 
writing. She opened the letter 
in the post office, read it on 
the steps and stood for a time 
rooted to the spot. It had 
told her briefly, grimly, that 
her uncle had died quite sud- 
denly and that she need not 
return home. She stood gazing 
down upon the market square 
with tear-filled unseeing eyes, 
until she suddenly realised that 
she was the object of some 
curiosity. Cramming the letter 
into her pocket, she held her 
chin in the air and walked 
quickly down the village street. 

Jacques was standing in the 
market square. He saw the 
little drama, saw her go, and 
followed her. What they said 
to each other, he in his strong 
patois of Normandy, she with 
her limited French and her 
Parisian accent, I do not know. 
But when the boat train left 
the following week, the friend 
who had brought her out to 
France left for home alone. 

A second letter had followed 
the first, enclosing thirty-five 
pounds and the news that her 
uncle had died intestate, that 
her aunt was closing her house 
and proposed to do nothing 
more for her. Under separate 
cover there came a cookery 
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book, with an inscription in 
her aunt’s handwriting, hoping 
that Agatha would learn to 
make good use of it. 

Agatha nearly tore up the 
seven five-pound notes and 
consigned the cookery book 
to the flames, but thought 
better of it, put both aside 
and about a month later mar- 
ried Jacques. 

The village thought he must 
have found an heiress. Agatha 
felt certain she had found a 
hero. Jacques having heard 
much about the capabilities 
and the independence of the 
English, made sure he had 
found a good cook. 

All were alike mistaken. The 
real drama had begun. 

Agatha was the first to sense 
the disillusionment, and char- 
acteristically that of others 
before her own. They thought 
Jacques had married an heiress. 
Well, after all, why not? So 
she spent a little over thirty 
pounds on furniture. To the 
sheerest necessities that she 
found in the cottage when she 
came she added good beds, 
beautiful copper pans, yellow 
cups and plates, yellow curtains 
with black check borders for 
her tiny windows, fluffy 
blankets, three double damask 
yellow table-cloths, and last 
but not least, two of those 
long padded basket-work arm- 
chairs beloved of the Oxford 
undergraduate. She bought 
the beds in France, where beds 
are good and cheap, but sent 
home for the blankets and 
armchairs, buying carefully 
and well. She also sent for 


flower seed from England, wall- 
flowers, peonies and a few good 
sweet-peas. 

Thus did she sustain the 
myth that she was an heiress, 

Cooking was rather a different 
matter. Admittedly she could 
not cook for toffee, equally 
admittedly the veriest son of 
the soil in France is accustomed 
to good cooking, with economy 
par excellence. Agatha took 
the hated cookery book off the 
shelf and marked in red every 
dish that looked both simple 
and cheap. There were not 
very many. Methodically she 
undertook one new dish a day 
until she had been through all 
of them. Then she started all 
over again at the beginning. 
After she had been through 
them twice with more or less 
success, she tried out one or 
two more complicated dishes. 
But it was all English cooking. 
She determined not to ask her 
neighbours for a single hint 
until she had mastered her own 
side of it. 

Jacques, who for the first 
week or two of married life 
had looked rather dubiously at 
the thin soup or scorched 
omelette provided, showed a 
great relish for suet puddings 
—apple puddings, gooseberry 
puddings, or roly-poly made 
with blackberry jam. Without 
any idea of the efforts they were 
costing Agatha, he beamed his 
content over these new English 
dishes. 

More than these, though, 
Jacques loved his armchair. 

“Why did my mother never 
think of this?” he asked, five 
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minutes after the arrival of the 
chairs. 

“ You do like it ? ” 

“ Very much.” 

“We always have them in 
England,” said Agatha proudly. 

“Soon there will be a fashion 
for them in this corner of La 
pelle France,” was his comment. 

Agatha laughed. She had 
just come up against another 
difficulty. It is the custom in 
the fishing villages for the wives 
to draw the husband’s money 
at the end of the week and to 
manage the entire financing of 
the family, allowing the hus- 
band whatever can be spared 
after the absolute necessities 
have been paid off, and the 
natural French habit of thrift 
has accorded a few francs 
to the little hoard against 
arainy day. But the English- 
woman drawing her husband’s 
pay week by week was easily 
and relentlessly bamboozled by 
the owner of the sailing boat 
for whom her husband worked. 
She became painfully aware 
that the only real way to stop 
this was for Jacques to have 
his own boat. 

Agatha began to regret the 
expenditure of almost her all 
on the furniture. Why had 
not Jacques spoken earlier 
about the advantages of pos- 
sessing his own boat? Her 
money would have gone a long 
way towards it. And he had 
actually helped her spend it. 
Something must be done about 
it. Seeing that he was con- 
tent with her cooking and 
his chair, she tackled him at 
once, 


“ Jacques, you must have 
your own boat.” 

His eyes twinkled. ‘‘ That’s 
for you to say.” 

Surprised, she gazed at him, 

“In France,” he went on, 
leaning luxuriously back in his 
English armchair, “in France 
the wives manage the money 
and the husband brings it in. 
If she manages it well, tant 
mieux for both; if badly, tant 
pis.” 

Agatha thought that out. 
If badly, tant pis; there was 
evidently nothing to be done 
about it. She laughed aloud. 

“You find that funny?” 
questioned Jacques. 

“* But, Jacques, how can we ? 
How can I if you leave it to 
me? Your earnings amount 
to perhaps four thousand francs 
a@ year——” 

“ Five!” said Jacques. 

“Five, then, and we pay 
fourteen hundred rent. We 
must eat tolive. What remains 
will not buy a boat. Even if 
you do not see the inside of 
a pub for two years, how can 
we save it?” 

“Some do, some don’t,” said 
Jacques. His tranquil eyes 
rested on her. ‘“‘ Don’t worry, 
chérie ; mostly they don’t.” 

But some did, thought 
Agatha, some did ; and if even 
one did, she would. She went 
to bed and dreamt about it. 

All the next day her thoughts 
were on it. For Jacques a 
sailing boat. It would mean 
when achieved two shares in 
every catch sold. For the 
proceeds of the catches were 
divided in the market into one 
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share for the boat and one for 
each man working the boat. 
Thus a working owner drew 
two shares. But what would 
it cost ? 

Their food came to rather 
more in the year than their 
rent. Could they live on four 
francs a day all the year 
round? They would have to 
live largely on what their allot- 
ment could produce and on 
fish. She planned meals during 
the summer that cost as little 
as possible beyond the cooking 
condiments, and a little butter, 
milk and bread. Tea had to 
be cut out. An Englishwoman 
without her tea is as a lost 
soul, but Agatha was not lost. 
She was living with a vision 
of a sailing boat before her 
eyes, with its beautiful white 
sails filled by the wind, scud- 
ding across the wonderful 
emerald sea, safe into harbour 
in Normandy. 

Meanwhile the meals were 
her chief occupation, for it was 
there she could cut expense. 
There was nothing else she could 
see her way to cut, for Jacques 
did not drink, and neither of 
them spent money in the vil- 
lage. Often he was out by 
four in the morning, but always 
she was up to give him the 
sickly sweet coffee that he 
loved, and to pack him off 
with his mid-day meal care- 
fully done up in a scarlet 
handkerchief. 

In the evening he would 
come home tired and ravenous. 
She would place before him a 
large bowl of vegetable soup, 
piping hot, and nearly always 





fish in some form or another, 
Fish curry with floury potatoes 
instead of rice, fish pie, boiled 
fish, fried fish, or even a huge 
plat of fish mayonnaise, decor. 
ated with lettuces from the 
allotment and eggs from their 
own chickens. Sometimes for 
a change there would be 
poached eggs, followed by an 
enormous suet pudding filled 
with blackberries or apples. 

They had weathered the first 
winter of their married life 
and she had taught herself to 
cook. During the first spring 
and summer she learnt to save, 
She was level-headed enough 
not to cut below the four frances 
a day that she allowed herself 
for food, though she often 
saved @ franc or more on it, 
At the end of the week, with 
what remained she _ bought 
ahead for the winter. She 
added three to her stock of 
five hens and dropped some 
extra eggs into pickle. She 
bought — mad Englishwoman 
that she was—her neighbours’ 
unripe gooseberries very, very 
cheap, and made many pots 
of jam with all the sugar she 
could afford. She set herself 
to fill, by small purchases from 
time to time, an earthenware 
crock in her kitchen cupboard 
with rice. It took several 
weeks of odd centimes to buy 
one flagon of olive oil such a8 
the French always use for 
cooking. 

It had become a game. She 
played it well. 

Then Jacques joined in. 

“Saving, chérie?”’ he asked 
one night, noticing that while 
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his supper was always hot and 
appetising, it was nearly always 
fish. 

“Yes, for a boat, Jacques.”’ 

“T see.” 

Every night thereafter when 
he came home he bore across 
one shoulder his share of the 
catch aS usual, and across the 
other a bundle of driftwood, 
or just one great chunk towards 
their winter firing. On most 
summer evenings after that she 
went to meet him in the har- 
bour, and both came up to- 
gether, burdened. 

Then they had two strokes 
of luck. July came, and she 
lei two rooms in her wee 
cottage to an artist for three 
months. And with other sum- 
mer visitors arriving, she occa- 
sionally got half a day’s charing. 

“Tm not a lady who obliges, 
I am a real char,” she told me 
characteristically when recount- 
ing this part of her adventures 
to me later. To her mind, 
accustomed now to dealing in 
centimes, the prices she could 
ask for her services and her 
rooms were fantastic. 

In most of her dealings she 
showed an uncanny foresight. 
There was an elderly English- 
woman in the village for a 
couple of the summer months 
who dressed rather well. She 
wanted help occasionally in her 
cottage, and Agatha offered 
her services free for two morn- 
ings a week, if on her return 
to England her employer would 
send her some good English 
material. 

“What is it you want?” 
asked the lady. 


“Some coloured cottons that 
do not fade for the summer, 
and some heavy woollens for 
the winter. I have nothing 
left,’’ she added simply. 

“Do you do all your own 
sewing, then ? ” asked the Eng- 
lish lady. 

“No, but I am starting this 
winter. It would be much 
easier if you would put in one 
or two good English patterns.” 

“TI see. And you trust me 
to send you whatever your 
work has been worth to me ? ” 

“* Of course,” 

“Thank you, my dear. You 
have an original way of doing 
things, haven’t you ? ” 

“Don’t send me more than 
I have been worth to you; I 
should hate that,’ laughed 
Agatha. 

Agatha’s neighbours were 
quite friendly to her, though 
at first they must have tried 
to explain her away to each 
other. Only one explanation 
could possibly hold. She was 
English, and therefore she was 
mad. But they respected her 
capabilities. 

“Is Jacques ill ? ” the neigh- 
bours inquired one warm even- 
ing when Jacques had brought 
his easy-chair out into his 
patch of garden. 

“T think he is all right, 
thank you,” said Agatha 
politely. 

“But he has a sick man’s 
chair,” said they. 

“We always have those in 
England, for men are tired in 
the evenings even when they 
are not ill,” explained Agatha. 

** Mon Dieu !”’ said they. 
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The whole village said ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu!” every time they saw 
his chair. And they said it 
again in the late autumn 
when, after endless formalities 
at the post office, an enor- 
mous bundle arrived for Agatha 
‘from England. Eagerly they 
crowded into her little kitchen 
to see what one Englishwoman 
had sent another. French 
fisher-folk are nothing if not 
communal and curious. 

It was a truly wonderful roll 
of stuff. There were a few 
gay cottons, one length of 
printed linen, some pounds of 
softest knitting wool and many 
yards of heavy naval serge. 
The little adjuncts had been 
put in too—paper patterns, 
some linings, buttons. But, 
best of all, Customs had been 
paid. Agatha had expected to 
dip into her main savings for 
that. That evening when 
Jacques came home, she fairly 
danced for joy. 

“Look, Jacques, look. 
There’s enough serge for you 
as well as for me, and it will 
last us twice as long as the 
serge you get here.” It was 
the first Jacques had heard 
of her bargain. He laughed 
outright. 

“You English ! ” said he. 

** We French,” said she, “can 
surely appreciate the good Eng- 
lish stuffs.” 

“Are they so much better 
than here?” he asked, finger- 
ing them. 

** Better than we could buy 
for all our savings ; things are 
cheaper at home.”’ 


“I see, chérie.”” He was 








rather proud of Agatha. His 
home was one of the best ip 
the village. But he was getting 
rather tired of fish. 

All that winter she sewed 
and they saved, and in the 
early summer came the news 
of a boat for sale, fairly cheap, 
fifteen miles up the coast. It 
was seventeen months since 
Agatha had started her savings 
campaign, and she had a cer- 
tain amount in hand. §he 
went herself to look at the 
boat, for not one day of 
Jacques’ earnings must be need- 
lessly sacrificed. She looked 
at the boat and talked to the 
son of the late owner, and the 
following week she and Jacques 
went over together. His critical 
eye pronounced it in good con- 
dition and he left the finance 
to her. She arranged to buy 
it in five instalments, surpris- 
ing the man by paying the first 
immediately, the second on 
delivery and the third was 
promised within two months. 
Had he but known it, she was 
well on the way to having the 
third in hand already, but she 
deemed it more prudent to 
keep that back for the present. 
The boat itself would make the 
payment of the last two instal- 
ments easier, for it would 
straight away earn an extra 
share for its owner. 

Early in June Jacques took 
on another man and went fish- 
ing in his own boat. Jacques 
the employee had become 
Jacques the employer. 

Agatha was elated, but she 
did not lose her head. She 
knew that it would take the 
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pest part of another year to 
pay off the instalments. She 
hated charing, and often went 
out a8 third hand in the boat 
instead. It paid her just as 
well and she liked it much 
better. She learnt to handle 
the boat and to love it. She 
became accustomed to the smell 
of fish and to the cold, and 
learnt about the tides and the 
weather. 

And all the time her ideas 
were growing. She dreamed 
her own dreams now—of an 
ice-cream barrow on the little 
plages in the summer. Each 
little plage would be too small ; 
she would have to serve many. 
The business would have to be 
founded, as it were, on a cow, 
for supplies of creams and 
custards were essential, and 
would have to be further sup- 
plemented by an old car to 
enable her to hawk her wares 
around. The first would, of 
course, have to help with the 
purchase of the second, and 
she had all her plans cut and 
dried, when something hap- 
pened to upset them. One 
never-to-be-forgotten day there 
was a terrible storm at sea. 

Jacques and his mate were 
out with the rest of the fish- 
ing fleet. Most of the women 
went down to the old port 
when the storm broke, for it 
was still the safest in stormy 
weather. The wind whipped 
and tore around them, a little 
anxious band of wives and 
mothers, looking out to sea, 
and praying at the foot of the 
Calvary. 

Agatha was with them, one 
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of them now, standing with 
her arms linked through those 
of her neighbours, and clasp- 
ing the hand of one, a poor 
old woman both of whose sons 
were out in that storm. They 
waited and they prayed. The 
storm had been so sudden that 
the whole of the fishing fleet 
had been caught out at sea 
and must now be struggling 
home to safety through those 
raging waters. 

After hours of waiting some 
of the boats came into view, 
beating round the point. Two 
motor-boats gained the harbour 
first, as they could use their 
engines coming round the point. 
The harbour entrance was nar- 
row and the sailing boats had 
to tack, judging it to a nicety 
as they came. Most of these 
boats had a crew of four, but 
Jacques’ being rather smaller 
was manned only by two. 

Agatha saw it come in. Saw 
it in the distance first, knew 
the line of it as it loomed 
through the mist and spray, 
and prayed as she had never 
prayed before. 

For three more hours she 
stood there, frozen numb, hard- 
ly daring to look, yet unable 
to look away from that vision 
of a little storm-tossed vessel 
trying to make the harbour. 
She knew that Jacques and his 
mate were fighting for their 
lives. 

Boat after boat made the 
harbour successfully. One had 
lost a@ man overboard, and loud 
was the wailing of the women. 
It sounded eerie in that storm. 
And still Jacques had not 











come. At any moment now 
that eerie wailing might be for 
him. Time and again the 
racing tide and tearing wind 
swept him out of line for the 
entrance of the harbour just 
as he had almost gained it. 
Time and again his boat tacked 
back for another attempt. 

Agatha looked up at the 
Calvary. Mary must have 
suffered as she was suffering 
now. She must have suffered 
more! God! How she must 
have suffered ! 

“Mary, Mother of Christ, 
have mercy on us.” The old 
woman whose hand she had 
been holding for the last hour 
whispered the words, and 
Agatha’s eyes looked straight 
from the Calvary to the sea. 

She saw what she thought 
was the finish. The boat had 
heeled right over on its side, 
the sail was half in the water 
and a gigantic wave was tower- 
ing up. Agatha could not 
watch him go, so she shut her 
eyes and prayed for his soul, 
as prayers for his safety were 
in vain. 

Long seconds later she opened 
them to a cheer. Two young 
fishermen were cheering wildly. 
She looked, and the boat was 
still there, righted, not sub- 
merged by that colossal wave, 
and was again tacking for the 
harbour. 

At last he made it. The 
reason for the long delay then 
became apparent. Jacques’ 
mate was huddled at the bot- 
tom of the boat, unconscious 
and frozen. He had hit his 


head on a spar hours before, 
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since when one man had been 
fighting for the lives of two, 
Jacques had made the passage 
alone, and his passenger wag 
still alive. 

He staggered out, reeling 
with cold and _ exhaustion, 
Willing hands bore his mate 
away to the old mother’s cot- 
tage at the other side of the 
village and Jacques went home 
with Agatha. He had proved 
himself to her as the hero 
she had always believed him 
to be. 

She told me that never before 
had she realised that she had 
neighbours. For all those 
dreadful hours that she had 
watched and prayed, she had 
quite forgotten the house. But 
when she reached home with 
Jacques, someone had lighted 
her fire, someone had put on 
her largest copper pan full of 
water simmering on the back 
of the stove. Her coffee-pot 
was filled, and beside it in the 
oven stood a crock of hot milk. 
Blankets were airing by the 
fire. The beds were full of 
warming pans, lent by various 
households. As a last touch 
her laundry, forgotten on the 
line since early morning, was 
neatly rolled and stacked away. 

But the neighbours were not 
there; only as Agatha looked 
out across the windswept wreck 
of her little garden did she see 
a blue white-spotted apron be- 
longing to Madame Perou, 
which had been dropped in the 
haste of departure beside the 
garden path. 

“The good neighbours,” said 
Agatha. ‘“‘ They even left us 
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alone to recover. It was as 
well, for I was weeping.” 

Later she told me that the 
worst part of those three hours 
had been the realisation which 
had come to her immediately 
she saw the motor-boats racing 
round the point to safety, that 
Jacques would have been com- 
paratively safe with even an 
outboard motor attached to his 
sailing boat. 

“When you see your man 
' fighting with death for hours,” 
she said, “simply because all 
his work and yours have not 
been sufficient to purchase him 
that small safeguard, it makes 
you think! But it did not 
make auntie think. That was 
the only row I have ever had 
with her, or with any of my 
family.”’ 

“ But how did she come into 
it?” 

Agatha thought for a moment 
before replying, then said slow- 
ly: “ All their lives our men take 
risks, desperate risks from time 
to time. It is their life, and 
they expect it. But a super- 
numerary, unnecessary sort of 
risk, simply because you haven’t 
bought him a safeguard, seems 
to me a terrible thing. As soon 
a8 I had realised that, and in that 
way, I went into the matter. 

“ You would not believe how 
much better the English ma- 
chinery is than the French in 
value for money. I found I 
could get a four-cylinder of 
British make for the same price 
a8 a one-cylinder French engine. 
Only I hadn’t the money to 
pay down for either. It had 
to be on the instalment system 
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again. But the English firm 
would not accept the instal- 
ment system from a French 
fisherman without security. So 
I wrote to auntie, and told her 
all about the storm, and asked 
her to stand security. I did 
not ask her for the money, you 
understand, but just to stand 
security. She refused. So did 
both my sisters.” 

“That must have hurt.” 

“Yes. They have all father’s 
money.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Bought the French one, 
It gives him a margin of safety, 
anyway. When we have paid 
that off, we shall save for the 
English one. It is a double 
expense, but he has that margin 
of safety right away.” 

** And the cow and the car ? ” 
I asked. 

“They must be hobnobbing 
together somewhere in the dim 
and distant future,” laughed 
Agatha. ‘‘They have been 
completely side-tracked, I’m 
afraid, not only by the four- 
cylinder outboard motor, but 
by a very beautiful bit of 
carving Jacques brought home 
with him the other day.” 

“A bit of carving? The 
spendthrift ! ” said I, surprised. 

“Yes, come in and see it,” 
she said, twinkling. 

She took me round to the 
backyard and into the little 
woodshed, where for the present 
it was kept covered with some 
sacking. 

She uncovered it reverently. 

It was one of those beautiful 
old carved cradles that they 
have in Normandy. 
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A STOCKBROKER’S MEMORIES. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


I HAD lived a somewhat 
roving life; but at length 
matrimony with its shackles 
appeared above my horizon— 
a settled routine seemed in- 
evitable. ‘“‘ You cannot live 
decently,”’ which, in those days 
in my family, meant keep 
hunters and send your sons to 
public schools, “‘ under a cer- 
tain sized income.” That you 
could do without hunters, and 
your children be educated else- 
where, was unthinkable. Being 
number seven in a family of 
nine sons, it was evident that 
hard regular work would be 
required to maintain the neces- 
sary standard of living. I 
chose stock and share broking, 
because it seemed to me the 
least objectionable of the seden- 
tary businesses to which men 
enslave themselves. It had a 
great advantage—there were 
no examinations to be passed. 
The qualifications necessary, 
unless one wished to be an 
outside broker, were ability to 
deposit a certain sum of money 
—which was held as security 
against your defaulting—and 
to pass through a small sieve 
before the Committee of the 
exchange you wished to join. 

I took little interest in the 
rise and fall of market prices, 
but was fascinated by the wide 
range of work in all parts of 
the world with which the pro- 
fession brought me into con- 


tact. I rarely saw the ‘ tizzy 
snatchers ’’ who form a certain 
proportion of the clients of 
every broking business, and 
spent my time watching inter- 
national finance, trade move- 
ments at home and abroad, the 
development of new industries, 
and in trying to obtain trustee 
business. 

It is not an easy profession ; 
to be any good at it—that is 
to be able to give clients advice 
worth having—necessitates an 
immense amount of reading to 
keep up to date with both 
political and trade movements 
in all parts of the world. In 
one morning a broker may be 
called on for advice on the 
state of affairs in the Pekin 
Syndicate ; the Central Argen- 
tine Railway, for which he will 
have to have the latest news 
about the maize crop at his 
fingers’ ends; the Diamond 
industry in South Africa; a 
Colliery company in the North 
of England ; an Oil proposition 
in Roumania; or a new 
Japanese loan. 

In all large businesses there 
is room for a ‘ thinking partner’ 
—a man who spends most of 
the day standing with his back 
to a fire, pipe in mouth, undis- 
turbed by routine detail or 
by the ordinary run of clients. 
This is the position I held 
for a dozen years as senior 
partner of one of the best 
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known firms in the North of 
England. 

The Exchanges in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, &c., form 
what is known as “The As- 
sociated Stock Exchanges,” 
working in conjunction with 
the Stock Exchange in London. 

Each market, while dealing 
in all stocks and shares, is a 
specialist in some lines. Lon- 
don, in British and Foreign 
Bonds; Liverpool, Shipping 
and Insurance Shares; Man- 


chester, Textiles and South 
Africans ; Glasgow, Gold 
Mines; and Sheffield, Coal, 


Iron and Engineering Shares. 

Brokers on different ex- 
changes act as agents for each 
other. Some firms have private 
telephone wires to London and 
other markets. 

It seemed to me to be an 
entirely unnecessary expense, 
only of use to those who wished 
to try to snatch speculative 
profits between exchanges. 
Communications between mar- 
kets are, as a general rule, 
conducted either by code tele- 
grams or by the ordinary tele- 
phone trunk calls. 

The market-room of the Ex- 
change of which I was a 
member is a handsome apart- 
ment, well lighted and well 
ventilated. On a raised plat- 
form at the northern end sits 
the Secretary. In two half- 
moons down the room are 
desks, each representing a brok- 
ing firm and supplied with a 
private telephone line to that 
firm’s offices, thus enabling the 
partner on the market to keep 
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in constant touch with his 
office, which feeds him with 
orders, prices from other mar- 
kets and any other information 
which may be of use to him 
in dealing. Round the room 
are placed telephone boxes, 
communicating with the outer 
world through the medium of 
the Post Office, enabling brokers 
to hold conversations with 
clients or partners in greater 
privacy than is possible at 
their desks. Members arrive, 
orders are memorised—a for- 
midable task in busy times 
—the hour for opening has 
struck. 

“We will have the list, Mr 
Secretary,” shouts the Chair- 
man. The official commences 
slowly, clearly, to pronounce 
the names of the principal 
stocks and shares dealt in. Thus 
begins a giant game of snap, 
the rule being that the broker 
who first gets out his bid or 
offer can claim to be first seller 
or buyer of that particular 
share. When the list is finished, 
the market is open for general 
dealing. Then if times are 
good, pandemonium reigns, 
brokers yelling their offers and 
bids, telephone bells ringing, 
members banging their desks 
to attract attention ; hundreds, 
thousands of pounds’ worth of 
securities changing hands in a 
minute. The market is at such 
times _no place for mental 
sluggards—we are all glad when 
the Exchange closes for lunch. 

At the afternoon session the 
Secretary once more reads the 
list ; again pandemonium 
reigns—this time to be followed 
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by quotations and marks. 
Every day a Stock Exchange 
list is published, on which are 
printed prices at which deals 
have taken place. 

Marks for business done 
with other exchanges may be 
asked for, and are occasionally 
refused. Quotations of stocks 
in which business has occurred 
are settled on the over-under 
principle of an artillery bracket. 

After the close of the market, 
numerous transactions take 
place which do not appear on 
the official list. This after the 
market is very useful to anyone 
with a large block of stock to 
sell, as he can make special 
bargains at special prices, with- 
out marks of the business 
appearing on the official list 
and putting down the quota- 
tion. On the market, brokers 
play a game of bluff with each 
other; but, as is the case in 
other walks of life, those who 
bluff least often deceive their 
neighbours most. 

Some brokers buy and sell 
small quantities of stock in 
which they are interested in 
order to deceive other brokers 
as to the real state of their 
book ; others profess an entire 
lack of interest in a stock in 
which they are either large 
sellers or buyers. A capacity 
for scenting out where buying 
and selling orders really lie is 
as useful an accomplishment 
to a market man as a similar 
quality in regard to cards is to 
a poker player. 

Clients, as well as brokers, 
are sometimes bitten with a 
desire to camouflage their deal- 
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ings. I remember a Director 
of a great commercial business 
with large holdings of stocks ip 
other concerns, asking me in 4 
club what sort of a market 
there was in a certain share, 
“It will be stronger,” I said, 
“‘ when I have disposed of your 
block.”” My answer gave him 
a shock. His board had given 
an order to a London broker 
to sell 50,000 shares in a North 
Country concern, as they did 
not wish northern business men 
to know what they were doing, 
Unfortunately for them, the 
London broker could not find 
a market for the shares in the 
south, so sent the order to 
me to _ execute, which I[ 
did among North Country 
clients. This company always 
was mysterious in its dealings. 
Its balance-sheet gave very 
little information; it had 
interests in many subsidiary 
companies. A persevering 
effort was made by a group 
of shareholders at an annual 
meeting to get figures relative 
to the company’s holdings. “I 
would gladly give the figures,” 
said the Chairman, “ but the 
books are unfortunately in 
London”; they always were 
somewhere else when informa- 
tion was wanted. 

Business did not always 
boom ; there were deadly dull 
days when brokers on the 
market had little to do—coffee 
and chess in a café in the 
building, assisted by discus- 
sions on the football cup and 
an occasional practical joke, 
helped to pass many a weary 
hour. Dull days were more 
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pearable in the office than on 
the market; there was always 
routine work to be dgne, and 
the country client with half an 
nour to waste before his train 
to be interviewed. It must be 
remembered that brokers, un- 
like lawyers, do not charge for 
advice, and therefore receive 
many unprofitable visitors. 

One of the most interesting 
sections of a broker’s business 
is the floating of new com- 
panies. This is really creative 
work, and may, as in the follow- 
ing instance, be romantic. A 
man arrived in England with 
a strange story and a medicine 
pottle full of slime. He had 
been on a shooting expedition 
in South-East Russia. As he 
searched swamps for duck, he 
noticed scum on puddles; he 
collected some in a quinine 
bottle, put it in his trunk, and 
forgot all about it until he 
returned to England. He 
showed the scum to a chemist, 
who informed him that it was 
petroleum. He told his tale to 
aman, who repeated it to us. 
Analysis proved the contents 
of the bottle to be a fine sample 
of oil. We raised a £5000 
syndicate to send out an expert 
to examine the district. His 
report was so good that on it 
we floated a company with a 
capital of £600,000, which ac- 
quired the rights to work oil 
over a large area. Dealings 
commenced in the £1 shares 
before allotment, at 7s. 6d. 
premium; a year later the 
shares stood at 6s. Then a 
gusher was struck which yielded 
24,000 tons of oil the first day, 
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after which it sanded up. It 
was, I believe, the second 
largest gusher on record to 
that date. The shares immedi- 
ately responded and in about a 
month touched 35s. Profit 
taking brought about a relapse 
to 15s. Developments con- 
tinued favourable. The Shell 
Transport Company decided 
to take an interest. The capital 
was increased to £1,000,000 by 
issue of 400,000 shares to that 
group. Heavy buying took 
place, which drove the shares to 
97s. 6d., round about which 
price they remained for some 


time. Several dividends were 
paid. Then war broke out, 
followed by the Russian 


Revolution, and the whole of 
the company’s property fell 
into the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

On a barren land a town 
had been built, great pipe lines 
laid to the shore of the Cas- 
pian Sea, a fleet of tugs and 
tank barges had been con- 
structed, and thousands of tons 
of oil sent up the Volga and 
sold all over Russia. A great 
industry had been born be- 
cause one man shooting duck 
on a marsh had the wit to 
bottle half a pint of slime. 

The officers of a fashionable 
cavalry regiment for several 
months ceased to back horses ; 
the company’s shares had be- 
come almost their sole topic of 
conversation. Nearly every 
morning orders to buy or to 
sell were received by us. It 
was good business for our firm 
and not unprofitable to them. 
That a company, which had 
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risen from a small concern 
transporting shells from the 
East to a world-wide producer 
and distributor of oil products, 
should have taken so large an 
interest in this business added 
to the atmosphere of romance 
which had surrounded it from 
birth. It was a lusty child 
when it passed out of our 
keeping; what it will grow 
into under its new masters the 
future alone can tell. 

A broker’s office is a restless 
place: telegraph boys running 
in and out; telephone bells 
ringing ; the perpetual clatter 
of typewriters ; the coming and 
goings of clients; the hullo, 
hullo of clerks getting trunk 
calls through ; and the roar of 
traffic in the street, make it the 
last place in the world for a 
rest cure. 

Much could be written of 
clients and their ways, because 
brokers, like doctors, receive 
visits from all kinds of people, 
and the business they come 
upon is a revealer of character, 
showing men and women at 
their worst or best. Some are 
greedy of gain, others bored 
with wealth they cannot, or 
do not know how to spend ; 
some wish to gamble for love 
of the game ; others are deeply 
concerned that their money 
shall be safe and in a business 
whose operations cannot pos- 
sibly do harm to anyone; some 
will not invest a halfpenny out- 
side the British Empire and 
some wish to have their money 
in any country but their own ; 
many, such as a grand old 
yeoman farmer I used to see, 
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have decided ideas of thei 
own. He was over six feet in 
height, broad and thick in pro. 
portion, seventy years of age, 
straight as a plank, a voigg 
like thunder. He wore a black 
stock round his throat, and 
cloth on his back strong enough 
to stand of itself; he was q 
magnificent specimen of a type 
fast disappearing from among 
us. He sat in my office in an 
armchair which he completely 
filled and addressed me ag 
though I was at the far end of 
a ten-acre field. “I have a 
thousand pounds to invest; | 
want it in something that goes 
into folks’ bellies,” he would 
say; “they can do without 
most things, but they can’t 
clam.” (Clam in Yorkshire 
means starve.) He was a very 
shrewd dealer in cattle and 
a rich man when he died. 

Petty meanness was the char- 
acteristic of another client who 
left a considerable fortune be- 
hind him. When we sent him 
a cheque—proceeds of sale of 
stocks—he would bring the 
receipt form to our offices 
instead of posting it. There 
he went through the form of 
searching his pockets for a 
stamp over which to sign his 
name. Being unsuccessful in 
his efforts he would borrow one 
from us; we never received 
payment for it. 

Another client speculated i 
railway stocks—he could well 
afford to do so. He bought 
and sold, often holding a stock 
no more than a few days, back- 
ing his estimate of the weekly 
traffic returns. Every time he 
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came to see us he went through 
a little performance which we 
all knew by heart. He would 
inquire the price of Midland 
Deferred—he would tell us he 
was not really interested, had 
just looked in to ask if we could 
tell him what time he could 
get a train to ——. He would 
then leave the office, walk to 
the end of the street—about 
100 yards—come back, give his 
order and leave without another 
word. 

Women were our most diffi- 
cult clients. They generally 
wanted about 15 per cent with 
absolute security, or to specu- 
late in the shares of some wild- 
cat company whose circular 
they had received by post. 
The guiding of their erratic 
enthusiasms into 4 per cent 
debentures or trustee stocks 
required all our tact and skill, 
and was what might be called 
one of the fine points in the 
game, 

People should always read 
the small print in a prospectus, 
because it is there that they 
will find those things which 
promotors do not wish them to 
understand. It is also advis- 
able to take a careful note of 
who are brokers to the issue. 
A good firm cannot afford to 
risk its reputation in a doubt- 
ful company however high the 
fee promoters may offer. I 
had a singular experience in a 
matter of this kind. A rich 
business man sent for me. He 
was not one of our clients; I 
was therefore anxious to know 
what he wished to see me about. 
It proved to be the flotation 
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of a decidedly doubtful con- 
cern. He offered a substantial 
fee if we would allow our name 
to appear on the prospectus 
as brokers to the issue. He 
was the head of a great con- 
cern accustomed to getting his 
own way. For five minutes I 
explained to him his character 
in a way he had not had it 
told at a bazaar. I left him 
sitting in his chair, white and 
speechless with surprise. A 
week later I got a letter from 
him to say that I was the 
only person who had ever told 
him his character truthfully, 
that he had dropped the busi- 
ness he had proposed to me, 
and would be glad if in future 
we would do his private invest- 
ment business, which was con- 
siderable. Thus virtue reaped 
a reward. 

The late Sir Albert John 
Hobson, one of the most re- 
markable men I have met, was 
a client of mine. He was 
born with rudimentary legs, 
which were never able to carry 
his weight, but he fought so 
successfully against his terrible 
handicap that he rose to the 
highest civic honours, became 
President of the Association 
of British Chambers of Com- 
merce and was constantly 
consulted by Government on 
questions relating to finance 
and trade. His output of 
words was Niagaraish in vol- 
ume, but always worth listen- 
ing to. His reply to a friend 
who chaffed him about his 
volubility, that it was the only 
form of exercise he could take, 
is worthy of record. He had 
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what appeared to me to be the 
finest business brain I ever met ; 
his whole life was a triumph of 
mind over physical infirmity. 

He used to arrive at my 
office in a landaulet, with his 
collapsible wheeled chair on 
the luggage carrier; to save 
him trouble, I sat in his car 
nominally to advise him about 
his investments, actually to 
listen to a well-reasoned, fluent 
lecture on international trade. 
His mind was deep and quick, 
able to see over and past the 
small obstructions which blind 
most men’s vision to the ulti- 
mate result of a policy ; quali- 
ties which naturally made him 
restless at argument, and what 
is often called dogmatic, but 
which in his case was impatience 
of presenting proofs when the 
end was, to his brain, so plainly 
visible. 

Modern business takes heavy 
toll on the nervous systems of 
those engaged in it, leading 
them to adopt various devices 
in order to regain tone. A 
London client of mine, a very 
hard-worked man, went to bed 
for forty-eight hours the third 
week-end in every month; he 
allowed nothing to alter this 
routine—during the period of 
his rest he ate little and did 
not read. Without this regular 
period of tranquillity of mind 
and body, he said he could not 
carry on his business efficiently. 
Another man, a genius in his 
way, was at the end of every 
three months so overwrought, 
so ill with lack of sleep, as to 
be unbearable to himself and 
family ; his cure was to hire a 


room, get into bed and drink 
himself into a state of uncon. 
sciousness with champagne. At 
the end of a week he returned 
home prepared to put in ap- 
other three months’ work at 
high pressure. A number of 
men found rest in reading light 
literature ; one of the greatest 
of our industrial magnates 
sought a change in chess, a 
game at which he was on an 
equality with some of the best- 
known players. The head of 
a great industrial firm made it 
a rule of his life to walk for 
one hour every day ; he allowed 
neither place nor weather to 
interfere with this régime, even 
when he had passed the allotted 
age of man. He has been 
known to return to his home in 
the north at midnight from a 
day of business meetings in 
London, and insist on putting 
in his daily exercise before going 
to bed. 

One delightful personality, 
who had started life as a farmer 
and become the very efficient 
head of a large manufacturing 
business, sought release from 
the cares of his responsible 
position by returning to his 
original occupation at week- 
ends. Asked whether he could 
make farming pay, he replied, 
“Certainly. I put £1000 a year 
on the credit side for efficiency 
—that is for making me a 
effective man for the rest of 
the week.” He, like so many 
others of our leading business 
men, came of a long line of 
yeoman farmers. 

A shy man, reputed to have 
@ very large income, used t0 
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y us periodical visits, yet 
never invested the amount of 
money we believed him to be 
capable of laying out. He was 
a bachelor and, although he 
lived in a large house, kept only 
one servant, and apparently 
occupied no more than two or 
three rooms. He was rarely 
seen abroad out of business 
hours, and lived a recluse’s 
life. When he died it was found 
that what his friends believed 
to be empty rooms were 
museums full of masterpieces, 
both pictures and china, col- 
lected from all over the world, 
and it was amidst these works 
of art that he had spent his 
leisure hours. 

A remarkable man who had 
built up a world - renowned 
business and with whom I had 
dealings was cursed, or as he 
preferred to think, blest with 
a stammer. He told me it 
was worth hundreds of pounds 
a year to him. When he sug- 
gested two hundred as a fair 
value to a customer, his stutter 
enabled him to add, “‘and fifty ”’ 
if the buyer showed no sign of 
surprise at the first price. 

I cannot say that I found the 
younger generation of business 
men compare favourably with 
their fathers, who had been 
brought up in a harder school ; 
they did not get down to the 
job as the older generation 
used to do; they had led an 
easy existence to too late in 
life to take kindly to the hard 
grind necessary to success in 
@ world in which every country 
had become a competitor. 
Sport with many was an ob- 
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session, and they failed to keep 
that personal touch with their 
employees that was character- 
istic of the relationship between 
the older masters and their 
men. This lack of personal 
touch was perhaps caused par- 
tially by the increase in size of 
many businesses owing to amal- 
gamations with other com- 
panies, rendering it impossible 
for managers and directors to 
know the men and their private 
affairs as their predecessors 
had done. This was only one 
of the evils which were intro- 
duced into English trade by 
the craze for big business. 
Many small private firms with 
splendid records sold them- 
selves into over-capitalised com- 
bines too big to be efficiently 
managed, and were eventually 
heavy losers by the transaction. 
One of the features of 
the years of trade depression 
through which we have passed 
has been the flourishing condi- 
tion of small concerns who 
refused to be bought and have 
continued to produce high qual- 
ity goods for their class of 
customers, with whom they 
have had trading connections 
often extending over several 
generations. The production 
of high-quality specialities, 
whether in steel products or 
agricultural stock, is the true 
genius of Britain, and it seems 
folly to depart from it to seek 
success in the market for mass- 
produced, shoddy goods. That 
the heavy trades will recover 
all of their past prosperity seems 
to me doubtful. Every year 
power is expressed in less weight 
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of material ; the steam engine 
and Lancashire boilers which 
drove a shop give place to 
an electric cable which will in 
due time probably surrender 
to a wireless wave. 

I have seen many unselfish 
acts of kindness. One comes 
to my mind of a lawyer who 
asked us to advise certain 
ladies to sell their holdings in 
a concern which he knew must 
fail within the next few weeks. 
The market in these shares 
was dead, so he gave us an 
order to purchase them for 
himself. It was on his recom- 
mendation that the ladies had 
invested their money in this 
business. The sum involved 
was a large one. 

July 1914 arrived. 

Towards the end of the month 
heavy sales of British stocks on 
foreign account occurred. It 
became evident that a planned 
attack on British credit was 
taking place. While Govern- 
ment wobbled, wondering what 
to do, the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange acted. 
At mid-day on 31st July they 
ordered the market to close, at 
the same time wiring the pro- 
vincial exchanges notifying 
them of the action they were 
taking. These closed too, and 
from that moment not a stock 
or share could be sold in 
Britain. The prompt action 
taken by the Stock Exchanges 
undoubtedly saved this country 
from a very serious situation ; 
the effect it had on British 
credit cannot be fully measured, 
but it is certain that, had the 
exchanges waited for the Gov- 
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ernment to take action, war 
loans would not have been 
raised at the easy rates of 
interest they were. 

Markets remained closed 
officially for some months, but 
unofficial dealings took place, 
Many restrictions were placed 
upon foreign sales of stock, 
and transactions in enemy- 
owned securities were prohibited, 
Most of these restrictions re- 
mained in force until some 
time after the war ended, 
Many brokers and their clerks 
joined the fighting forces ; the 
remainder carried on as well as 
they could with willing but 
inefficient substitute staffs, rais- 
ing vast sums of money for 
war loans. At length peace 
came, and with it orgies of 
optimism, which were not justi- 
fied by the financial position of 
our own and other countries, 

Manufacturers are not always 
financial experts, and seemed 
quite unable to appreciate the 
situation, to realise the im- 
mense burden of taxation under 
which we were bound to suffer 
for many years. Their cry 
was, ‘Immense damage has 
been done, therefore immense 
repairs must take place.” They 
saw years of work ahead of 
them, and prepared to deal 
with it by adding to the 
liabilities of their, in many 
cases, already over-capitalised 
firms. It should have been 
obvious that however desirable 
it might be to order repairs to 
be done, it was impossible 
unless there was the cash to 
pay for them. For four years 
the flower of Europe’s manhood 
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had been withdrawn from con- 
structive work and set to kill 
those who were their customers 
in foreign markets. For four 
years the best of Europe's 
young men had been set to 
fight at a period of their lives 
which they should have spent 
perfecting their skill in civilian 
occupations ; they were bound 
therefore to return home, to a 
certain extent, as inefficient 
workmen. 

Not long after the war ended 
I was forced by illness to retire 
from business ; but I still find 
that my morning paper opens 
at the financial page. 

Among the responsibilities 
left with me as legacies of a 
business career are numerous 
trusteeships, which do not in- 
volve much hard work; but 
what there is to do is difficult 


to perform when you live in a 
country place thirteen miles 
from the nearest town of any 
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size and your back door looks 
out to fifteen miles of roadless 
moor. Your wife being the 
person of all others most likely 
to be able to identify your 
signature is the one human 
being forbidden to witness it ; 
you are obliged, therefore, to 
fall back on the vicar or the 
gardener. If the parson is 
tending his flock the horti- 
culturist provides a last hope, 
which must not be indulged in 
often, as it means a morning 
off work. He has to ‘ wash 
his’sen ’ and change his boots ; 
his wife, seeing the partial 
beauty of her lord, insists on 
his Sunday suit completing it. 
Thus adorned he faces the 
ordeal, and, with the care of 
a Royal Academician, draws 
his signature on the deed. 
If this has to be done more 
than a dozen times it ne- 
cessitates an interval for 
lunch. 
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‘BARON VON R...’ 
PATRIOT AND OUTLAW. 


BY UMIDWAR. 


“WHo is that man?” I 
asked. One could not help 
noticing him, he was so tall, so 
immaculate in his white-and- 
gold uniform; but it was not 
that really, there were lots of 
others about just as tall, just as 
picturesque—Russians, Italians, 
Persians, ourselves—the usual 
motley crowd that were given 
to foregathering at our Lega- 
tion receptions in those pre-war 
days in Teheran. No, it was 
not that, it was something in- 
definable, something unusual 
about the man that had at- 
tracted me. 

“Very Prussian, isn’t he? ”’ 
my hostess had murmured. 

“Yes, but who is he?” I 
repeated. 

‘Baron Von R.. .,” she 
told me, “an A.D.C. to our 
German colleague here,” add- 
ing in lowered tone, ‘‘ A man 
to be watched, so my husband 
says.” 

Just then we saw Von R... 
bend down to whisper some- 
thing in the ear of old Amir-ul- 
Mulk, the Prime Minister, some- 
thing that evidently pleased 
the old man, for they walked 
away together, arm-in-arm, the 
old diplomat and the young 
soldier, talking earnestly in 
low-voiced Persian. Yes, I 


E 


decided, Sir Robert was quite 
right, the man was something 
more than a mere military 
popinjay, emphatically a man 
to be taken notice of, in spite 
of his youth. 

I did not meet him again till 
1913, this time at the German 
Consulate at Deriabad on the 
Persian Gulf, and as he spoke 
English and we both had a 
common interest in the country, 
and above all in their wonderful 
carpets, we saw a good deal of 
each other, and the more I saw 
of the man the more was I 
impressed with the fact that 
Von R.. . was an unusual 
personality. 

During the war years I, of 
course, lost sight of him, but 
I often wondered what had 
happened, especially as I had 
heard that our people had 
found it necessary to deport 
the whole German colony at 
Deriabad to some place in 
India. 

During the spring of 1919, 
the war being over, I was 
transferred to Abigarm in 
Northern Persia, and soon after, 
in the course of my duties, 
hearing that a mysterious in- 
dividual, Wazir Ali Khan by 
name, a reputed white man, 
had been captured in an affray 
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in the near-by Elburze Moun- 
tains, and that, having been 
padly wounded in the scuffle, 
he was then lying a prisoner 
in the local native hospital, I 
decided to make some inquiries ; 
so having presented myself, I 
was shown the fellow, guarded 
by two Persian gendarmes, 
looking a very sick man indeed. 
Making up my mind, from his 
appearance, that this was no 
white man, I was just about 
to question him, when, to my 
astonishment, with a broad 
grin on his face, he addressed 
me in English. 

“Hullo, Colonel,” he said. 
“Tt is nice to see you again. 
The war is over, isn’t it?” 

Taken aback at being spoken 
to in this manner by a Persian 
bandit of all people, I did not 
know what to make of it and 
said so. Smilingly he replied— 

“Why, don’t you remember 
Teheran and Deriabad, oh, cen- 
turies ago ? ”” 

Then I recognised him, true, 
only a shadow of the Von R... 
of pre-war days, but it was 
him all right. Sitting down, 
I, too, then started talking ; 
but quickly noticing that he 
was quite unfit for further ex- 
citement, I called the doctor, 
promising that I would come 
again, and that in the mean- 
time I would do what I could 
to get him moved to more 
comfortable quarters. You see, 
the war was over now, he was 
no longer an enemy; I felt 
justified in trying to help him. 

Well, the upshot of it was 
that, after some wangling, not 
only had I got Von R... out 
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of the unpleasant native hos- 
pital, but I had actually got 
our local bank manager, who 
had also known him in the 
pre-war days, to take him in 
as a guest in his own house. 
Here I took to visiting him 
most days, partly because I 
was sorry for the man, but 
also because I was curious to 
find out how this young Ger- 
man officer had managed to 
get himself into the plight in 
which we had found him. 

At first Von RR... was not 
a bit inclined to talk about 
himself, but getting better, and 
I suppose seeing that we in- 
tended him no harm, he gradu- 
ally became more communica- 
tive, eventually telling us the 
following story of his adven- 
tures during the past war 
years :— 


THE STORY. 


If you remember, when first 
I met you I was an A.D.C. to 
our Minister in Teheran. It 
was then that I seriously took 
up the study of Persian, and 
the deeper I went into the 
subject the more interested I 
became. Very early, however, 
I realised that there was only 
one thorough way to learn a 
foreign language, and that was 
by suppressing one’s own iden- 
tity ; so, suitably disguised, I 
used to disappear for days to- 
gether into the city of Teheran, 
until a time came when I found 
that I really possessed a dual 
personality : on the one side 
that of an officer of our Kaiser’s 
army, on the other that of a 

82 
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Persian ragamuffin haunting 
the native bazaars. 

One of my earliest disguises 
was that of a Munshi, or, as 
you know, a professional teacher 
of Persian. At first I avoided 
the personnel of the various 
Legations, they all knew me 
so well, confining myself solely 
to teaching the young Euro- 
peans of the business houses 
and suchlike; but after a 
time, becoming expert in dis- 
guise and confident of myself, 
I extended my activities to 
even the Legations themselves. 
It was not long, however, 
before I found that the pro- 
fession of teacher lacked the 
scope that I wanted for my 
purpose—my circle was too 
narrow. It was then that I 
adopted, under the tuition of 
Rustam, our gate-keeper—of 
whom I will speak more anon 
—the guise of a city donkey 
porter, frequenting the various 
market-places of the city and 
plying for hire to all and 
sundry. I found that by this 
means the very humbleness of 
my calling gave me an entrée 
into the courtyards of both the 
great and the small, Persian as 
well as European, in the process 
hearing much back-stair gossip, 
some useful, some scandalous, 
but mostly all amusing. 

I had many lessons to learn 
before I could become really 
proficient in my new occupa- 
tion. It was easy enough to 
deceive my European associ- 
ates, but my fellow donkey 
porters were quite a different 
matter; for instance, I dis- 


covered that it was incorrect 





for me to sit astride my dop. 
key—I must sit perched only 
on his stern. Then there wey 
certain necessary but unpleag. 
ant habits of my calling that 
I had to acquire, such as after 
a full meal to express my satis. 
faction and repletion by loud 
and vulgar noises. I was ex. 
pected to eat from the common 
pot with my fingers, and at 
times even to accept from my 
companion, as a token of true 
friendship, a dainty morsel ex- 
tracted with his own greasy 
fingers. Again, it was usual 
to punctuate all careful think- 
ing, especially when making a 
bargain, by noisy clearing of 
the throat and expectoration. 
Once I did this in the presence 
of one of your own British 
officers, and to show him my 
true Persian appreciation of 
all that was due to so high a 
personage, I expectorated with 
careful but noisy skill to the 
far corner of his office, and all 
that I got in return was a 
‘Get out, you dirty beast.’ 
Another time, having de 
livered a bag of salt at the 
country home of your Minister 
at Gulahek, outside Teheran, 
coming out of the gates my 
donkey got in the way of the 
great man’s car and was 
promptly knocked over. At 
once out jumped Lady P..., 
full of kindly sympathy and 
commiseration for myself and 
my unfortunate donkey, fiercely 
scolding her driver for his care- 
lessness. Of course, my own 
inclination was to dash for- 
ward and extricate my beast, 
apologising for the inconveni- 
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ence that I had caused; but 
no, I could not do that, it 
isn’t the Eastern way, especi- 
ally that of a donkey porter ; 
all that I could do was to squat 
upon my haunches by the road- 
side and lift up my voice in 
loud lamentation calling on 
Allah to help me. Eventually 
Lady P. . .’s Indian chauffeur 
grumblingly rescued my don- 
key for me, the while she gave 
me a handsome pourboire, the 
man in the process calling me, 
in his expressive Hindustani, 
the son of a pig and other 
unprintable names. 
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From constant practice, in 
time I became quite natural 
in these disguises; in fact, so 
expert did I become, that my 
Minister came to depend more 
and more upon my methods. 
You see, the bazaar of Teheran, 
like all Eastern bazaars, was 
the vocal centre of all local 
intrigue and inside knowledge. 
Consequently, I was often able, 
in my réle as a Persian, to 
obtain information of a kind 
that would have been com- 
pletely out of our reach had 
we worked solely through the 
usual official channels. 


II, 


In 1913, thanks to my pecu- 
liar gifts, I was promoted and 
transferred, taking Rustam with 
me, to our Consulate at Deria- 
bad on the Persian Gulf, offici- 
ally as a Military Attaché, in 
reality as a Political and Com- 
mercial Agent. 

As no doubt you remember, 
at that time Deriabad was the 
heart and centre of inter- 
national activity in Southern 
Persia, and your country, 
thanks to the able man you 
had at the head of affairs, held 
a dominating control over all 
things, our task being to try 
to divert some of this influ- 
ence for the benefit of our 
own country. 

Soon after my arrival I again 
assumed my disguises, especi- 
ally that of a donkey porter ; 
but the very first time I went 
out I was arrested and hauled 
before the local native Governor 


for a typical British misde- 
meanour—that of plying for 
hire without a licence. How- 
ever, having bribed all con- 
cerned, a8 is the way in the 
Kast, I was quickly released 
and henceforth left in peace. 
Such was the state of affairs 
up to July 1914, when the war 
clouds commenced to gather 
upon the horizon. As far as 
we were concerned we had had 
ample warning of the coming 
storm, and had also been told 
that we were not to count on 
any help, as none could be 
given. Nevertheless, they gave 
us a credit note for a large 
sum of money, which we at 
once turned into cash, de- 
positing it in a safe place—as 
a matter of fact we buried it 
under the puddled manure floor 
of the Consulate gatehouse, 
under the charge of the ever- 
faithful Rustam, the gatehouse- 








keeper who had come with me 
from Teheran. 

When war actually did break 
out we were, of course, com- 
pletely isolated. Encircled by 
British dominance, we were cut 
off from all escape. All the 
same we continued our work 
for a time, warily and quietly, 
but it was not long before the 
inevitable happened. One night 
they raided our Consulate, and 
the whole personnel, other than 
myself, was placed on board 
a ship for deportation to an 
unknown destination. 

Fortunately for me, on this 
particular night I was not in 
the Consulate; actually I was 
in the city in my usual disguise, 
totally unaware of what was 
happening to my comrades. 
Having completed my business, 
I was returning seated on my 
donkey, when a British sentry 
posted at our gatehouse sud- 
denly barred my way, refusing 
me admittance. At once realis- 
ing what had happened, I pre- 
tended not to understand him. 
Repeating his order, he then 
said, ‘ Here, Johnnie, you bitho, 
savi?’ So, sliding off my 
donkey, I squatted Eastern 
fashion on the ground to await 
what was coming next. Soon 
a sailor appeared, saying that 
all hands were to come along 
and help lift the baggage, and 
seeing me, an unemployed Per- 
sian porter, I, too, was im- 
pressed. I took this oppor- 


tunity to whisper a word or 
two of farewell to our depart- 
ing Consul. 

The loading completed, I 
waited and watched, rather 
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appalled at the perilousness of 
my position, wondering whether 
I had not better give myself 
up and go too; but, resisting 
the temptation and true to my 
part, I accosted the officer ip 
charge, demanding backsheesh 
for the work that I had done. 
Flinging me a rupee, he per. 
emptorily told me to ‘ clear 
out.’ 

Thus released, my mind full 
of uneasy thoughts, I went 
back to my waiting donkey, 
once more wending my way 
to the city. Judging, however, 
that there was certain to be a 
hue and cry after me, I decided 
that perhaps it would be safer 
after all for me to return to the 
gatehouse and discuss future 
plans with Rustam. So back 
I came, to find that though 
they still kept a guard at the 
Consulate, they had withdrawn 
the sentry from the gatehouse, 
thinking, no doubt, that Rus- 
tam was not worth bothering 
about. Making me welcome, 
he gave me food and a bed 
to lie on, and thus I lived with 
him for many weeks, going 
each day to the city on my 
donkey to keep up appearances 
and to find out what news 
I could. During this period 
an intensive search was being 
made for me. However, no 
one appeared to suspect the 
man with the donkey, and, 
needless to say, though living 
so near, I left the guarded 
Consulate house severely alone. 

Luckily, at the time of the 
raid Rustam’s quarters had not 
been seriously searched—after 
all, it was only a one-roomed 
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mud hut—so not only was our 
money under the puddled 
manure floor still intact, but 
I also had the summer drill 
uniform from which I had 
previously changed into my 
Persian disguise. In addition, 
one of Rustam’s duties had 
been to hoist our Imperial Ger- 
man flag at our masthead daily 
at sunrise and to take it down 
again at sunset, and as for his 
own convenience he had kept 
this flag by night in his own 
quarters, that, too, had not 
been taken. Anticipating that 
at any time there might be 
another raid, we buried the 
lot in a lonely palm grove on 
the sea-shore south of our hut, 
and, a8 far as I know, what 
remains of the money, a small 
fortune, must still be there. 
Rustam and I discussed many 
plans. It seemed hopeless to 
try to make my way to Ger- 
many, thousands of miles away, 
with all roads blocked by the 
British and their Allies. True, 
I might have reached the Cas- 
pian in Northern Persia aided 
by my disguise, but later I 
would for certain have fallen 
into the hands of the Russians. 
Alternatively, I might have 
reached our Allies, the Turks, 
but that, too, was problemati- 
cal, as the British held all 
Southern Mesopotamia. Con- 
sequently I decided, in spite 
of my isolation, to stay where 


_I was and to do something for 


my country where my fortune, 
or rather misfortune, had thus 
placed me. 

Deriabad, being on the sea- 
route to Mesopotamia, now 
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became a place of extreme 
importance to the British; in 
fact they had already assumed 
military control of the island. 
I therefore made up my mind 
that I would go inland, and, 
with the funds at my disposal, 
endeavour to rouse the near-by 
tribes against the British and 
thus force them to employ 
more troops for the defence 
of the locality than would 
otherwise have been necessary. 
I must confess that the tech- 
nical illegality of my scheme 
did not worry me; all that con- 
cerned me was that my beloved 
country was struggling against 
the whole world to save herself 
from extinction. 

My idea was not quite so 
mad as it seemed: let me 
explain. As you know, Deria- 
bad is really a rocky island, 
with the city at its northern 
end; however, on its eastern 
face it is connected with the 
mainland by a flat open plain 
called the Mashela, some five 
miles across, that is liable at 
flood time to become more or 
less submerged by the sea. 
Beyond the Mashela, where the 
mainland commences, and ex- 
tending far into the mountains, 
there dwelt the turbulent tribes 
of the Zulmdaris, a sturdy wild 
people ruled by a Chief called 
the Zulmbegi, otherwise the 
Lord of the Zulmdaris, whose 
mountain stronghold was at 
a place called Ahram about 
twenty miles inland from Deria- 
bad. As you may be aware, 
these Zulmdaris had never ac- 
cepted the near-by British in- 
fluence, anything savouring of 
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law and order being totally 
antagonistic to their centuries- 
old buccaneering habits. How- 
ever, our own Consulate for 
some time past had been on 
friendly terms with these un- 
ruly tribesmen, we having taken 
every opportunity to help them 
in their constant quarrels with 
the local Persian authorities 
and in other ways, so that we 
already knew that we could 
more or less depend upon their 
goodwill should the occasion 
arise. I decided to go to them ; 
they were ideal for my purpose 
and close at hand. 

Of course, it would have 
been foolish to approach such 
a chieftain as the Zulmbegi as 
a needy suppliant. Eastern 
people are quick to lose respect 
for Europeans who are unable 
to maintain their prestige, and 
no doubt, too, by now he had 
heard of the raid and that I 
was a hunted refugee. Never- 
theless, he also knew of the 
power of my country, and that 
we were still capable, sooner 
or later, of avenging slights, 
and, what is of more import- 
ance to an Eastern, still cap- 
able of rewarding those who 
helped us. So sending Rustam 
with a letter reminding him 
of these facts, I informed him 
that I proposed for the time 
being to place myself under his 
protection. To my relief, the 
Zulmbegi’s reply was all that 
could be desired. He not only 
told me that I would be wel- 
come, but that I should be 
an honoured guest in his house 
at Ahram, and that on a cer- 
tain date his eldest son Zaghlul 


would come by sea in their 
own dhow and convey me to 
Dilwar, their nearest Seaport, 
where he, the Zulmbegi, would 
greet me and take me to 
Ahram. As you can imagine, 
the receipt of this letter lifted 
a great load from off my mind, 
No longer was I to be a friend- 
less outcast. 

Rustam and I forthwith set 
about preparing for our depar- 
ture. We had very little to 
take, but we extracted a con- 
siderable sum in notes from 
our hidden treasure, and, of 
course, took the other things— 
that is, my uniform and our 
flag, though we thought it 
wiser not to take all the money, 
it being as well to leave some 
of it in a safe and secret reserve. 

The night of our departure 
arrived. My donkey having 
been handed over by Rustam 
to the care of his friends, we 
set off up the beach, arriving 
safely at our rendezvous. In 
the darkness I changed into my 
uniform, as naturally I did not 
want to meet the Zulmbegi in 
any other guise, and we lay 
down and waited. Soon after 
midnight, to our relief, the 
blackness of a large lateen sail 
loomed out of the night, the 
boat making slowly for the 
spot where we were waiting. 
A man lowered himself into 
the water, wading ashore with 
@ rope; not being sure that 
these were indeed our friends, 
Rustam accosted him, and then 
we knew that all was well. 
Hoisting me on to the man’s 
back they placed me on board, 
to be greeted by a giant of a 
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man, Zaghlul, the eldest son 
of my future host. The dhow 
pushed off and we stood straight 
out to sea. 

For the first time for many 
weeks I slept soundly that 
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night, with a comfortable feel- 
ing of security ; and what is 
more, once again as my real 
self and not merely Ali Khan, 
the donkey porter. I felt full 
of hope. 


Ii. 


When Rustam awoke me we 
were approaching a low flat 
shore, while in the middle dis- 
tance, standing white and four- 
square against the background 
of the distant hills, was the 
fortress of Dilwar. Drawing 
near, we saw @ band of about 
fifty horsemen headed by a 
standard-bearer riding towards 
the beach; Rustam, seeing this, 
at once demanded a pole for 
our flag, and stood with it 
fluttering in the breeze at the 
bow of our boat. Once again 
was I hoisted on to a man’s 
back, so was Rustam with his 
flag, so was Zaghlul, and thus 
wecame ashore. The Zulmbegi, 
having dismounted, came for- 
ward and embraced me, as is 
their custom, making me wel- 
come, and presented me to Rais 
Ali of Dilwar and various other 
officials. These ceremonies 
over, we all mounted horses and 
rode slowly towards Dilwar, 
Rustam still proudly display- 
ing our flag beside that of the 
Zulmbegi. 

Approaching the town, I 
could see that the whole popu- 
lation had turned out to watch 
our arrival, the women in their 
dark-coloured garments squat- 
ting on the roofs of their 
houses like rows and rows of 


so many black crows; and as 
we came near they sent forth 
their weird tremolo call rather 
like wailing, that seems to do 
for all great functions, whether 
they be funerals or more 
happy occasions. Dismounting 
at the entrance to the fort, 
they ushered me with all cere- 
mony into the inner courtyard, 
where a typical Persian repast 
was laid out upon rugs. Vast 
quantities of food were piled 
high on flat open trays, to 
which we, of course, helped 
ourselves with our fingers, the 
Zulmbegi constantly handing 
me a choice morsel to show all 
in what honour he held me. 
Finally, much to my relief, I 
was shown with Rustam to 
my chamber and left in peace. 
That night I slept soundly, 
happy and contented with the 
way my plans seemed to be 
shaping. 

At dawn the following morn- 
ing we set off on our ride to 
Ahram, the Zulmbegi’s home, 
wending our way north through 
a pleasing undulating country, 
with here and there a fortified 
village encircled by palm groves 
and cultivated fields. Each 
village, a8 we drew near, sent 
forth groups of wild-looking 
horsemen, who careered madly 
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about us, firing their rifles in 
the air as a token of respect 
to their passing Chief. At one 
village we halted and ate our 
mid-day meal. 

Riding along, the Zulmbegi 
and I talked on many topics, 
and I soon realised that his 
knowledge of international 
affairs, though founded merely 
on hearsay, was extensive and 
shrewd. I told him of our 
powerful country, explaining 
carefully the causes that had 
led up to the war, and express- 
ing my opinion that no nation 
could prevail against our Ger- 
man military might, and that 
all would be satisfactorily over 
in a very few months. He 
candidly told me, even at that 
early date, that in his opinion 
no nation in the world could 
defeat the British, not even 
we Germans with all our won- 
derful army, for the reason 
that whereas our strength was 
purely local in Europe, that 
of the British was everywhere 
over the whole world. He dis- 
played a very high opinion of 
Englishmen as individuals, but 
feared them as a nation, ex- 
plaining in his vernacular that— 

‘Wherever they sat down 
they remained seated,’ and con- 
tinuing in his aggressive way, 
‘It is true that they bring 
with them peace and prosperity 
and all the other advantages 
of civilisation; but such in- 
dependence - destroying influ- 
ences, though good enough for 
the anzmic city dwellers of 
Deriabad, are not for my people. 
They are happy in their own 
lives under my feudal rule; 
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they do not want changes, 
Why, we are independent of 
even the Shah himself.’ 

His great fear seemed to be 
that the British, having now 
got control of Deriabad, would 
next extend their hold on to 
his own land. He dreaded that 
more than aught else, again 
and again repeating, ‘ Once 
they come, they never leave,’ 
telling me bluntly that it wag 
for that reason and that reason 
alone that he had extended his 
hospitality to me, and that 
because of this all his resources 
were at my disposal. If I could 
prevent the British from gain- 
ing a foothold on his land I 
had nothing to fear. In effect 
he said— 

‘Your nation is great, but 
it is very far away; the 
British are knocking at my 
door. I want the help of a 
European trained mind to keep 
them the other side of my door. 
If you can do this, all will be 
well.’ 

Needless to say, I found this 
conversation very disconcert- 
ing. Here had I come, full of 
pride and hope as the repre- 
sentative of my country, to 
find that I was to be used 
merely as a tool to further the 
petty political plans of this 
wild chieftain. However, 
though his attitude hurt my 
national pride, it was still of 
a kind that would enable me, 
even beyond my expectations, 
to carry out the task I had set 
myself. I accepted the posi- 
tion; in fact, I had no alter- 
native. Anyway, the conversa- 
tion had cleared the air; I 
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now knew exactly where | 
stood. 

The Zulmbegi’s outward bear- 
ing was all that could be desired, 
his spectacular method of meet- 
ing me and his subsequent 
treatment had shown that; I 
presume he reasoned that thus 
only could I be of any service 
to him in my dealings with his 
fighting men. 

Then and there I set about 
my task, forthwith looking at 
everything with a military eye, 
determined to make the most 
of this opportunity to serve 
my country. Even as we 
travelled on that first day I 
took stock of the material I 
hoped to employ. At each 
village I examined the fighting 
men, noting the number, all 
mounted on camel or horse, 
who possessed modern weapons. 
The Chief told me that he 
could raise over 1000 men, all 
armed with good rifles, but 
that, alas! ammunition was 
very scarce owing to the British 
blockade in the Gulf, adding, 
however, that he knew where 
there were unlimited quantities, 
provided he could pay for it. 
To his surprise and the enhance- 
ment of my prestige, I was able 
to reassure him on this matter, 
thanks to the funds that I 
had brought with me from my 
secret reserve. 

As we rode inland we came 
closer to the mountains. By 
the afternoon we were among 
the foot-hills, the valleys be- 
coming wooded with an occa- 
sional stream running through 
them. Where before there had 
only been palm groves, there 
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were now delightful green 
orchards, and a8 we mounted 
higher the air became cooler. 

At last Ahram appeared, 
standing high above the coun- 
try on a bare plateau, massive 
and square, with the usual 
tower at one corner. Riding 
up the slope, we entered. This 
time there was no spectacular 
fuss of wild riding horsemen, 
no one appearing other than 
the old gate-keeper. Later, I 
found that Ahram was occupied 
solely by the Zulmbegi, his 
sons and daughters, and their 
various families and attend- 
ants ; even so, they were quite 
a good-sized population. 

At once I was shown with 
Rustam to my quarters, a room 
high up in the topmost storey 
of the tower, reached from the 


ramparts by climbing a rather 
precarious ladder, which I found 
they took away at night, thus 


making me a prisoner. How- 
ever, on entering, I appreciated 
the advantages that it had for 
me a8 @ home—I was com- 
pletely separated from the rest 
of the establishment, with 
ample light and fresh air. 
From the only window in the 
place—there was, of course, no 
glass—I was able to get on to 
a small ledge or balcony, from 
whence I got an extensive and 
beautiful view. Below, stretch- 
ing for miles, was the un- 
dulating country we had tra- 
versed on our ride from Dilwar ; 
beyond that, due west, lay the 
flat bareness of the Mashela 
plain that connected our main- 
land with the island and town 
of Deriabad, and beyond that 
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again, reaching every where, was 
the sea, coloured a beautiful 
blue. With the glasses I could 
clearly see the shipping at 
anchor in the harbour, and 
what is more, on the seaward 
face of the island, our dear old 
Consulate, now, alas! empty 
and neglected. 

The Zulmbegi was a very 
religious man of the aggres- 
sively dictatorial type, and as 
he had done the pilgrimage to 
Mecca he was entitled to offi- 
ciate at the religious ceremonies 
of his people. At times he 
would even mount to the roof 
of the tower above me at early 
dawn—taking the place of his 
village priest—and call the 
faithful to prayer, his sonorous 
voice resounding far over the 
countryside as he chanted— 

‘Allah is great. I testify 
that there is no God but Allah, 
and Mahomed is his prophet.’ 

And woe betide anyone who 
might neglect his call; the 
bastinado was always near at 
hand for such_ evil- doers, 
whether religious or otherwise. 
To hear him recite the first 
Sura from the Koran with its 
wonderful combination of roll- 
ing r’s, m’s and l’s— 


‘ Bismillahi rahmani ra- 
heem El-hamdu lillahi rabi 
lalameen ’ 


was a thing to be remembered 
and marvelled at; it was akin 
to listening to the deep tones 
of the great organ of our 
cathedral at Cologne. The 
Zulmbegi was truly the father 
of his people, a mighty man, 
to be feared but respected. 

From the first he showed me 
remarkable consideration. After 
a time, my one and only suit 
of uniform becoming shabby, 
with his consent I once again 
adopted Persian attire. Never 
once did he enter my room, 
though there were days when 
he would climb to the roof of 
the tower above me and sit for 
hours, peacefully smoking his 
hooka, gazing wide over his 
domain. Realising that my 
ways were not his ways, he 
allowed me to feed in my own 
room, with Rustam as my cook- 
attendant. 

Occasionally I accompanied 
him on his visits to his various 
villages, and always he was 
careful to explain in his force- 
ful manner the object of my 
presence, with the result that 
in a very short time I came to 
know all those with whom I 
had to work. I set about my 
task with interest and zeal, the 
men being excellent material, 
only wanting methodical or- 
ganising to become a really 
powerful weapon in my hands. 


IV. 


There is a general impression, 
fostered no doubt by ‘ Hajji 
Baba’ and similar books, that 
all Persians are corrupt and 


inefficient, and, above all, be- 
neath contempt as soldiers; 
but though this may be true 
of the town or plain dwellers, 
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it is quite incorrect in so far 
as the mountain tribesmen such 
as the Zulmdaris are concerned. 
Honest in their dealings and 
hard working, they have a 
fierce love of independence, and 
will brook no interference from 
the town-bred Persian official 
class, for whom they have a 
great loathing and contempt. 
As soldiers, in their own 
loose guerilla methods, they 
are brave and enterprising, 
though they have no idea of 
discipline in our sense of the 
word; but if left to them- 
selves, they will fight with an 
amazing zeal and untiring 
energy. Of such was the 
material with which I had to 
work. 

At first the Zulmbegi was 
inclined to be a passive on- 
looker at what was happening 
at Deriabad, merely making 
plans for what should be done 
if the enemy attempted to set 
foot in his own territory. How- 
ever, after a time, approving of 
my methods, he allowed me to 
assume control, even to the 
extent of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s own country. 

On these occasions we only 
used our horses or camels for 
concentration purposes on our 
side of the Mashela, from thence 
onwards travelling by foot 
across the intervening five miles 
of often water-logged plain. 
We always worked by night, 
this being the only way to 
maintain our equality against 
the highly trained and disci- 
plined British troops, guns and 
cavalry. 


Our first enterprise was a 
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raid on the British Residency, 
our party consisting of only 
ten men, each the head of his 
own tribal area. In this initial 
effort we were entirely suc- 
cessful, returning to Ahram 
thoroughly pleased with our- 
selves and without a single 
casualty. During this first raid, 
while cautiously approaching 
the island, every now and then 
lying down in the darkness to 
listen before creeping on again, 
I felt a hand-clasp ; it was the 
Chief’s fifteen - year-old son, 
Zahir, who had thus joined me 
in spite of his father’s opposi- 
tion, and from that time on- 
wards he became my constant 
companion and an unfailing 
and loyal help. 

We purposely never raided 
the native city of Deriabad, 
nor did we interfere in any way 
with the local inhabitants; in 
fact, we did all that we could 
to keep on friendly terms with 
these people, thus acquiring 
many harbours of refuge for 
our men should any of them 
happen to get cut off. 

On another occasion a large 
band of us raided the French 
Consulate, and again we were 
successful, taking this oppor- 
tunity to reconnoitre the old 
German Consulate a couple of 
miles farther away, to find that 
it had only a guard of about 
twelve men. We left them in 
peace for a future occasion. 

It was during this raid that 
something happened that will 
always remain for me—a cav- 
alry officer—a vivid memory. 
Having remained longer than 
was wise in the enemy terri- 
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tory, we were overtaken by 
daylight before we could get 
across the Mashela plain, to 
find that our return was 
blocked by a squadron of 
British cavalry quietly waiting 
for us. Unable to retreat, we 
had no option but to go on, 
when, to our amazement, the 
enemy, instead of shooting us 
down as we tried to evade 
them, galloped towards us de- 
livering a charge in the true 
‘arme blanche’ manner of the 
Waterloo era. However, there 
being no element of surprise, 
their enterprise was of course 
doomed to failure on that flat 
open plain, our men merely 
waiting to pick them off, one 
by one, as they came within 
rifle range, long before they 
could reach us with lance or 
sword. It was a tragedy, and 
never shall I forget the picture 
of the two young officers who 
led this gallant but futile effort 
as they rode upon us, swords 
aloft, loudly cheering with their 
men. 

As time passed our men 
became more and more expert 
at this form of guerilla war- 
fare, and before many months 
had elapsed we were raiding 
as many as six different 
Objectives at one and the 
same time. So pleased was 
I with the way they were 
working that I considered the 
time had now come to carry 
out a more complicated pro- 
ject that had long been in 
my mind—no less than to raid 
our old Consulate by both land 
and sea. 

Although the Zulmbegi had 


done all that he could to make 
me comfortable, nevertheless, 
during the long dark hours of 
the evening—when we were not 
raiding—I was very dull and 
lonely, often longing for some- 
thing to read. At Ahram we 
had no books whatsoever other 
than the Koran or Persian 
Bible, which I had read and 
re-read until I knew it almost 
by heart. At our Consulate I 
knew there was or had been 
an excellent library—I wanted 
those books. Again, though 
the Zulmdaris, thanks to their 
hardy outdoor existence, re 
mained on the whole extremely 
healthy people, yet they suf- 
fered much from certain dis- 
eases born of their environment, 
ophthalmia, for instance, being 
very prevalent, especially 
among the children. Their 
method of healing wounds, too, 
was primitive and insanitary, 
just a wad of camel dung 
stuffed into the cavity; and 
knowing that at our Consulate 
we had a pharmacy for the use 
of people just such as these, I 
wanted this also. For these 
reasons, and perhaps a lonely 
longing to renew old memories, 
I determined upon this raid. 
This was our scheme :— 

A band under Zaghlul, hav- 
ing crossed the Mashela in 
the usual manner, were to 
attack as many objectives as 
possible, especially those at a 
distance from the German 
Consulate, and then later, still 
fighting, they were gradually 
to retire, thus drawing the 
enemy with them. In the 
meantime our party, sailing 
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under cover of darkness around 
the island in our dhow, were 
to land, carry out our raid and 
sail back to Dilwar. 

We who were on the dhow 
set off on our venture on a 
clear and breezy night, with 
Rais Ali of Dilwar in charge 
of the boat, and accom- 
panied by Zahir as well as 
two other sons of the Zulm- 
pegii By midnight we had 
turned in towards the land, 
sailing on till we could make 
out the white block of our 
Consulate standing back from 
the beach. Running aground, 
we quietly landed, well out of 
sight of the house; in fact, 
at the very spot where Rustam 
and I had embarked on our 
flight, and quite close to 
where the remainder of my 
money hoard lay buried. 
Stealthily we crawled towards 
the building, and having got 
close enough, we lay down to 
await the sound of battle from 
our distant raiders. From the 
house there was not a sound, 
though we could see an Indian 
sentry silhouetted against the 
sky upon the battlemented roof 
above. Suddenly a distant 
shot rang out, followed by a 
fusilade, arousing the unsus- 
pecting guard, who commenced 
to man the roof, peering out 
towards the disturbance, talk- 
ing excitedly among themselves. 
The far-off shooting now began 
to sound everywhere ; the time 
had come to carry out our task. 
Dashing forward, we had gained 
the shelter of the main doorway 
before the guard above were 
even aware of our presence. 
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We found the door locked 
and bolted on the inside. We 
heaved against it with all our 
united strength, but it held 
firmly. Again and again heav- 
ing, at last it caved in with a 
crash and a suddenness that 
sent our leading men tumbling 
into the building. Inside the 
hall was a lamp-lighted tele- 
phone-box ; we smashed that 
to smithereens, leaving the lamp 
alight for future use. Scram- 
bling wildly up the stairs, I 
leading—I knew every inch of 
the way—we reached the top 
roof entrance just as some of 
the bewildered guard were 
about to come down and 
oppose us. Throwing ourselves 
upon them, in a short time the 
building was ours. We set 
about our search. 

We found the rooms much 
as we had left them, though 
each door and cupboard had 
been carefully locked and 
sealed. First I went to the 
library, where I selected books 
enough to last me for years ; 
then to the pharmacy, where 
again we took all that we could 
lay hands on. Still searching 
I proceeded to my old room, 
seizing my few family portraits 
on the walls and other trifles 
of interest to me, also taking 
a camp-bed, a deck - chair, 
blankets, pillows; in fact, all 
that I had been lacking for so 
long at Ahram. 

Meanwhile the men had been 
busy bundling the loot into 
the dhow. In the Consul’s 
study, stowed away in a cup- 
board, we found an Imperial 
German flag! Zahir and I 
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jubilantly bolted up to the 
roof with it, once more 
fastening it to its rightful 
place at our masthead, where 
we left it for our enemies to 
find. 

The distant firing had now 
become fainter, warning us that 
the time had come to get back 


The direct result of our raid 
on the German Consulate was 
that our enemies were consider- 
ably reinforced; they even 
imported a full-blown General ! 
But, alas! they also sostrength- 
ened their side of the Mashela 
that it became wellnigh impos- 
sible, even at night, for large 
parties of our people to pene- 
trate behind it, and what 
was worse, to get out again 
once they were in. However, 
I personally was quite satisfied 
with the way that I was accom- 
plishing my self-imposed mis- 
sion. We had forced the enemy 
to employ many more troops 
than our importance really war- 
ranted. I could not hope for 
more than that. 

My chief anxiety now lay 
in the knowledge that some 
day the British would get tired 
of our constant annoyances 
and would then come over in 
force and punish us severely 
on our own ground. Never 
for a moment did I deceive 
myself that they could not if 
they had so wished. Up till 
now, for good reasons of their 
own, they had been content 
to adopt more or less passive 


to our boat. Not wishing to 
harm our prisoners, we left 
them securely tied in Rustam’s 
old gatehouse, where no doubt 
they would be found by the 
morning. So ended our raid 
on the old Consulate. I wag 
never to see the inside of it 
again. 


methods of defence, which had 
been all to my advantage, but 
I felt sure that such complais- 
ance could not last for ever; 
and though my tribesmen had 
proved themselves excellent in 
the kind of warfare to which 
they were accustomed, I always 
knew that their methods, lack- 
ing cohesion, had their limita- 
tions. 

I had an unpleasant warning 
of this very danger, and espe- 
cially its effect on the Zulm- 
begi, some time later. Early 
one morning an excited horse- 
man rode into Ahram, reporting 
that the enemy were on our 
side of the Mashela ; hundreds 
of them, horse, guns and foot. 
The Zulmbegi and I hurriedly 
climbed to the top of our 
tower, and sure enough there 
they were, spread out on the 
distant plain as if making 
straight for where we stood. 
The Chief became furious, vent- 
ing his wrath upon me, saying 
that it was all my fault, and 
that if I had but left them in 
peace this could not have hap- 
pened. No doubt this was 
perfectly true, I, of course, 
being unable to tell him that 
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I would have been more de- 
lighted still had I seen them 
in even greater numbers. How- 
ever, after a while the Zulmbegi 
calmed down, realising that he 
was irretrievably committed to 
fighting or losing his kingdom 
and perhaps his life ; so we set 
about passing on the news to 
the outlying districts, directing 
them to go to meet the enemy, 
each in his Own way, as we 
had already planned for this 
very contingency. 

The Chief, myself and his 
sons rode forth to battle, and 
having a good fifteen miles to 
go we did not spare our horses. 
As we drew near we became 
aware of an unaccountable 
silence; there was no sound 
of fighting whatsoever! Won- 
dering, we pressed on till we 
had reached our men from the 
near-by villages, concealed with 
ready rifles within the palm- 
fringed edge of the Mashela ; 
only then did we get a glimpse 
of the enemy, stretched in long 
lines across the plain, their 
cavalry nearest to us. We 
stood amazed, unable to be- 
lieve what we saw. They were 
not advancing towards us, but 
quietly returning in the direc- 
tion of Deriabad, only having 
approached so far as though 
to say, ‘See what an army we 
have; next time we shall come 
even to Ahram.’ Anyway, that 
was the way that I read the 
riddle; but the Zulmbegi, be- 
side himself with joy and relief, 
at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that they had not 
advanced any farther because 
they were afraid, and I, seeing 
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no reason to disillusion him, 
said nothing. Once more was 
I in favour, the Chief in his 
delight there and then con- 
ferring upon me the title of 
Wazir, making me _ hencefor- 
ward known as the Wazir Ali 
Khan. 

This startling experience over, 
I thought it wise to call a halt, 
so for the time being we made 
no more large raids, contenting 
ourselves with only occasional 
nightly firing, sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another. 

More than two years having 
now passed since I had had 
any intercourse with civilised 
people of my own colour, I 
was consumed with a great 
longing to be among them once 
again, even though it might 
be only as an outsider; I was 
also anxious to get an inkling 
of what the enemy’s intentions 
were towards us; 80, having 
discussed the matter with the 
Zulmbegi, who also seemed 
keen to know how the land 
lay, I decided to take the risk 
and spy out the land in Deria- 
bad for myself. Having lived 
so long with the Zulmdaris, 
my hair had grown and was 
cut flush with the nape of my 
neck in the local fashion, my 
moustache was now long and 
drooping, my beard was short 
and thick; in fact, I had so 
altered that I felt quite safe 
from recognition by anyone 
who might have known me 
previously in Deriabad. 

For the purpose Rustam and 
I once more assumed our old 
réle of donkey porters, and 
encouraged by the good wishes 
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of the Zulmbegi and his follow- 
ing, we set off one dark night 
on our new enterprise and by 
dawn we were approaching the 
enemy line, to be halted and 
roughly challenged. Sliding off 
our donkeys we squatted on 
the ground, loudly lamenting 
our unfortunate plight. After 
some palaver they hauled us 
before a young officer who 
could only speak English, who 
gruffly demanded of us, ‘ What 
the devil are you doing here ? ’ 
and we, pretending not to 
understand him, jabbered at 
him, both together, in strident- 
voiced Persian. Eventually the 
young officer, losing patience, 
sent us under escort to another 
in a near-by tent; but he 
being still asleep, we were told 
to sit down and await his 
pleasure ; so having rolled our- 
selves in our blankets we, too, 
lay down as if to sleep, with 
our donkeys beside us. Later 
we were rudely awakened to 
find standing over us a tall 
British officer, who, bidding 
us arise, commenced to ques- 
tion us in fluent scholarly 
Persian. 

‘From where have 
come ? ’ he demanded. 

‘From very far away,’ we 
replied. ‘ Teheran via Ispahan. 
We have been many months 
on the road.’ 

‘Why do you come here ?’ 

‘Our land is starving,’ we 
said, ‘and we hear that the 
British are rich and are giving 
money away. We have come 
to serve the British. We are 
poor men, only donkey porters.’ 


you 
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‘How did you get through 
the Zulmdari country ?’ 

‘Arai, Arai!’ we wailed, 
beating our breasts, ‘we did 
not get through; we were set 
upon and robbed of all that we 
possessed except our donkeys, 
We have come to you for pro- 
tection.’ 

‘Have you heard of one 
called the Wazir Ali Khan ?’ 

‘Yes,’ we answered. ‘ His 
name is great in the land, but 
we hear that he has quarrelled 
with the Zulmbegi and has 
fled inland towards Ispahan.’ 

Finally the questioning 
ceasec, and, to our relief, we 
were given passes and told that 
we might go. Mounting our 
donkeys we proceeded joyfully 
upon our way. 

Arriving in the city we lost 
no time in obtaining the per- 
mits to carry on our trade. In 
the East all things are possible 
provided you have the where- 
withal to pay for them. Very 
soon, thanks to Rustam’s some- 
what unscrupulous and per- 
Suasive methods, we not only 
acquired the usual passes, but 
had obtained the special kind 
that enabled us to ply for hire 
at the barracks of the British 
troops themselves. 

We would arrive daily at 
the appointed place at a very 
early hour, so early, in fact, 
that we became famous for our 
unusual energy, and soon we 
were included in the small but 
select band employed exclu- 
sively to convey food, &c., to 
the troops in their positions on 
the Mashela itself. Needless 
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to say, we kept our eyes and 
ears open. 

It is only fair to add here 
that our success at this time 
was almost entirely due to the 
remarkable personality of my 
faithful servant Rustam. He 
was @ small fat man with an 
always cheerful grin on his 
round humorous face, a grin 
that earned for him the nick- 
name of ‘Little Tich’ from 
his British soldier friends. Be- 
ing very short, he tried to 
increase his stature by wearing 
an abnormally large example 
of the high brimless felt hat 
of the country, thus merely 
accentuating his already quaint 
dumpy appearance. 

As we proceeded on our way 
seated on the sterns of our 
donkeys, Rustam would often, 
in his high-pitched falsetto, 
break forth into loud - voiced 
song; but I am afraid his 
songs, though popular enough 
in his own country, were not 
of a kind that would stand 
unexpurgated translation into 
any European language. Some- 
times he would perceive a 
female approaching, and his 
songs would then become posi- 
tively outrageous in their crude 
native suggestiveness ; but as 
the faces of his fair listeners 
were invariably concealed by 
the impenetrable veils that 
they wore, it was impossible 
to tell whether his amorous 
efforts had had the desired 
effect or not. On one occasion, 
however, seeing from afar a 
veiled female figure seated high 
on an oncoming camel, Rustam, 
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true to his habit, promptly 
redoubled his efforts at tuneful 
song, his voice rising to an 
ear-piercing crescendo of pas- 
sionate feeling as the object of 
his attentions drew near, and 
this time so successful was he 
that the lady, in passing, actu- 
ally raised her veil so that she 
might coyly beam down upon 
him from her lofty perch. The 
poor man’s happiness was, how- 
ever, short-lived, for when he 
saw the face of the appallingly 
ugly toothless old hag who had 
thus favoured him with her 
regard, he nearly fell off his 
donkey from the shock, and 
hastily, so to speak, putting 
spurs to his steed, he fled, fol- 
lowed by the shrieks and curses 
of the infuriated old dame. 

Nevertheless, beneath Rus- 
tam’s buffoon-like and portly 
exterior there lurked a heart 
of gold, and, as I was able 
to prove time and again, a 
quiet strength of character and 
loyal intensity of purpose that 
I have seldom seen equalled 
any where. 

During this time, one dark 
night we visited the precincts 
of our old Consulate in order 
to examine our hoard of trea- 
sure, finding, to our satisfac- 
tion, that it was exactly as we 
had left it. At the same time 
we took the opportunity to 
replenish our considerably de- 
pleted stock of banknotes, even 
considering the advisability of 
taking with us all that was 
left ; but we decided that such 
a large sum would be too bulky 
to carry about our persons, 80 











we left it for a future occasion 
that, alas! never came. 

Having one day been directed 
to carry some baskets to a 
certain palm grove, we de- 
posited our loads and were 
then told to stand by for 
further orders. Shortly after 
a group of officers appeared 
who had evidently been shoot- 
ing, among them being the 
Persian - speaking officer who 
had interrogated us on our 
arrival. Sitting down in a4 
shady spot quite close to where 
Rustam and I were reclining, 
and totally ignoring our pres- 
ence as is the way of the Eng- 
lish in the East, they com- 
menced to eat their lunch from 
our baskets, chatting together 
in loud and cheerful tones. 
Simply longing to join them, 
Rustam and I rolled ourselves 
in our blankets instead and 
pretended to go to sleep. Thus 
lying, I listened hard, hoping 
to hear something that might 
be of interest to me. My 
patience was soon rewarded, 
for, after some other con- 
versation, I heard one of the 
officers say— 


That night, leaving our don- 
keys in the city, we stealthily 
made our way towards the 
Mashela, and after much 


manhcuvring we managed to 
crawl through the enemy lines, 
speeding as fast as our legs 
could carry us towards the 
Zulmdari country. Borrowing 


VI. 
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‘Oh, by the way, William. 
son, have you seen anything 
more of those two fellows from 
across the Mashela ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I heard our Persian- 
speaking officer reply, ‘ there 
they are over there,’ adding 
with a chuckle, ‘We keep an 
eye on them by employing 
them like that, just in case, 
you know.’ 

This remark, a8 you can 
imagine, somewhat startled me, 
but a little later I was to get 
a still greater shock, for I 
heard the same voice continue— 

‘Did I tell you we had 
heard again from the Zulm- 
begi? I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised . . .’ and then, alas! 
the voice died away, speaking 
80 low that I could not catch 
the rest of the sentence. Never- 
theless, I had heard enough to 
disquiet me thoroughly, enough 
to make me realise that the 
Zulmbegi was communicating 
with the British behind my 
back. Why, even then he 
might be betraying my pres- 
ence in Deriabad to my enemies! 
I decided to return forthwith 
to Ahram. 







horses at the first village we 
came to, we pressed on, alriv- 
ing within sight of our destina- 
tion soon after daybreak. I 
must mention here that as we 
were mounting our borrowed 
horses we caught a glimpse in 
the darkness of another horse- 
man hurriedly leaving the vil- 
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lage, also going in the direction 
of Ahram. This made Rustam 
extremely uneasy, and he 
pegged me to break away from 
these people at once while we 
yet had a chance to escape ; 
put I said no, still hoping that 
I could win over the Zulmbegi 
to continuing the war against 
our enemies. I wish now with 
all my heart that I had listened 
to Rustam’s advice; I might 
thus have saved others from 
becoming involved in the 
tragedy that was later to come 
upon us. 

Arriving at Ahram, they wel- 
comed us cordially. Even when 
the Zulmbegi came to greet 
me, I could detect nothing to 
denote that he might be play- 
ing me false ; in fact, so cordial 
was his manner that I began 
to think that I must have 
misunderstood the import of 
the officer Williamson’s words. 
The others, especially the lad 
Zahir, also seemed delighted to 
seo me, and it was not long 
before the Zulmbegi and his 
entire entourage were grouped 
about us, listening to all that 
I had to tell them, and what is 
more, making plans for carry- 
ing on the war more actively 
than we had done of late. 

Not an inkling did I get of 
any contemplated treachery ; 
everything was as if I had 
never been away, and yet there 
was one thing that was dif- 
ferent. If you remember, I 
have already described how 
the only approach to my room 
at the top of the tower was by 
a rather precarious ladder that 
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used to be taken away at 
night-time. Well, for more 
than a year past that ladder 
had never been removed, I 
had been free to come and go 
as I had wished; but on the 
night of my return the ladder 
was again withdrawn, I could 
see it lying on the parapet of 
the ramparts, out of reach, 
below me. Once more was i 
a prisoner after dark, whether 
by accident or design I could 
not tell. 

That night I could not sleep. 
All the time I lay listening, 
expecting the approach of an 
imaginary enemy, my mind 
full of questioning uneasy 
thoughts. Should I demand 
an explanation for the with- 
drawal of the ladder? Should 
I tax the Zulmbegi with what 
I had overheard the officer 
Williamson say? No, I could 
not sleep, though Rustam, seem- 
ingly at peace with all the 
world, lay curled up in his 
corner fast asleep, snoring 
loudly, exasperatingly loudly. 

Some hours later I heard a 
noise, the sound of scraping 
against the tower side, as if 
someone was again placing the 
ladder in position. Silently I 
arose, grasping my automatic, 
preparing to grapple with him 
who I felt sure was to be 
my intended assassin. I had 
not long to wait. Steps 
mounted the ladder, and sud- 
denly a slight figure crept fur- 
tively into the room. Deter- 
mined to sell my life dearly, I 
flung myself upon the intruder, 
bearing him to the floor, not 
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daring to shoot because I real- 
ised in time that there must 
be no noise. Instead, I grasped 
my would-be assailant by the 
throat, trying to strangle 
him; but, to my surprise, he 
made no effort to kill me. 
There was not even the usual 
knife in his hand. He just lay 
quiet, struggling to release my 
hold upon his throat. I heard 
him whisper— 

‘Ali Khan, O Ali Khan. 
It is I, Zahir. Let me go, I 
say. There is yet time. Ask 
no questions, but come, come 
at once.’ 

Amazed, I released my hold, 
Zahir in the meantime trying 
to drag me towards the ladder, 
whispering all the time— 
‘Come, we must go, we must 
go.’ 
It was then that I remem- 
bered Rustam, still sleeping 
peacefully though noisily in 
his corner. Going to him, 
foolishly I shook him violently, 
causing him to awaken with 
a startled shout, making din 
enough to wake the dead. 
Zahir in an instant was on 
top of him, pressing his hand 
to his mouth, threatening that 
he would cut his throat if he 
did not remain silent. Rustam, 
recognising Zahir’s voice, ceased 
his noise and, quickly grasping 
the situation, feverishly set 
about collecting all sorts of 
goods and chattels for our un- 
expected departure; but Zahir 
would have none of this, mutter- 
ing agitatedly— 

‘Come, we must go. 
is no time to be lost.’ 


There 


Pushing us out of the room 
and down the ladder, he 
directed us to follow him ag he 
clambered over the rampart, 
grasping a rope that was dang. 
ling into the darkness beneath, 
Reaching firm ground, he pro- 
ceeded at a run down the slope 
to where in a thick clump of 
trees we found two horses 
tethered together, which he 
bade us mount and make as 
speedily as possible for the 
Ispahan road, explaining that 
only in that direction was there 
safety. At this point, however, 
I intervened. 

‘But what of you, Zahir?’ 
I demanded. ‘ What will be 
your fate when your father 
comes to know that it is thanks 
to you that we have escaped ?’ 

In answer he stamped and 
raved, begging us to be gone 
while there was yet time, but 
eventually I got out of the lad 
that he had not counted upon 
my taking Rustam, intending 
to fly with me himself, hence 
only the two horses. In the 
end Zahir and I mounted one 
horse, while Rustam, with the 
impedimenta that he had man- 
aged to collect, rode the other, 
and thus we fled through the 
rest of the night, Zahir ex- 
plaining as we went that it 
was purely by chance on that 
very evening that he had over- 
heard his father tell Zaghlul 
that on the morrow I was to 
be handed over to my enemies. 

‘ But,’ I queried, ‘ why did 
he not betray me to the British 
while I was yet in Deriabad?’ 

‘ Ah,’ Zahir replied, ‘ you do 
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not know my father. Gold 
means more to him than aught 
else. Had he done as you 
suggest, he could not have 
claimed the blood-money.’ 

While it was yet dark we 
halted, concealing ourselves 
high up in the mountains. 
Hiding by day and only mov- 
ing by night, thus we travelled 
for many days, avoiding the 
main route, considering it safer 
to keep to the mountain paths 
until we were clear of the 
Julmbegi country. 

At our next halt, having let 
loose our shackled horses 80 
that they might graze close at 
hand, we took stock of our 
resources. They consisted of 
the money we had fortunately 
brought with us from Deriabad, 
and a sack of dates which 
Rustam had managed to bring 
with him during our hurried 
departure; otherwise we had 
nothing but the clothes in 
which we stood. 

During the early days of our 
flight I was much troubled by 
the thought that perhaps I had 
been unduly selfish in accepting 
the wonderful, self-sacrificing 
help of the lad Zahir, especially 
a8 it might bring upon him the 
vengeance of his cruel and 
autocratic old father. I felt 
that for his sake I should have 
refused his aid and allowed 
myself to be handed over to 
the British at the hands of the 
Zulmbegi; but no, I argued, 
that would have been sur- 
render, an unthinkable act for 
me, a soldier who, though iso- 
lated, had still his duty to his 
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country no matter what the 
sacrifice. Finally, little dream- 
ing of the tragedy that was 
impending, I consoled myself 
with the thought that though 
Zahir was now an outlaw like 
myself, a time would surely 
come when his father would 
once again reinstate him in his 
favour. 

So far we seemed to have 
evaded all pursuit. We had 
not seen a single soul since 
leaving Ahram, and it did not 
transpire till some days later 
during my stay at Abushere— 
of which more anon—that there 
was @ very good reason for 
this immunity. It appears that 
the Zulmbegi, having once more 
got me into his power, had lost 
no time in communicating with 
my enemies that they could 
now come over and arrest me. 
However, my escape had com- 
pletely upset his well-laid plans, 
for when the British did arrive 
they were confronted with the 
news of my disappearance; and 
naturally assuming that the 
Zulmbegi had played them 
false, they promptly arrested 
him with all his sons and took 
them back with them to Deria- 
bad. 

One night, while making our 
way high up in the mountains, 
Zahir, who seemed to know the 
country well, told us that at 
last we were approaching the 
end of our difficulties and that 
by morning we ought to reach 
the village of Abushere clear 
of the Zulmdari country, add- 
ing that from thence onwards 
we should be able to travel on 
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the flat by the main Shiraz- 
Ispahan caravan route with its 
easy stages of rest-houses and 
villages. I remember Rustam 
and I were delighted to hear 
the news, for not only had we 
consumed nearly all our dates, 
but our horses were showing 
signs of exhaustion from lack 
of proper food. 

While we were thus talking, 
we came to a point where our 
path narrowed into a single 
track made more than usually 
uneven by huge disjointed 
boulders overhanging a preci- 
pice that dropped sheer to we 
knew not what unknown depths, 
though deep down in the dark- 
ness we could hear the rush of 
@ mountain torrent. At the 
time Rustam was leading, fol- 
lowed closely by Zahir, while 
I brought up the rear, walking 
a few yards behind them. How 
it all happened it is impossible 
to tell, it was all over in a few 
seconds ; all that I can recollect 
was hearing a startled cry from 
Zahir, followed by his complete 
disappearance, horse and _ all, 
over the edge. At the same 
instant I heard a shout from 
Rustam as he tried to check 
the frightened plunging animal 
that he was riding, and then 
he, too, vanished into space. 
Horrified and mentally be- 
numbed by the suddenness of 
it all, at first I did nothing, 
only peering down into the 
impenetrable gloom, hoping 
to hear something that would 
give me hope. Then I heard a 


moan, a faint call for help, and ° 


not so very far down either. 
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Frantically looking about for 
a place where I might climb 
down, I ran hither and thither, 
but everywhere the cliff face 
seemed a. sheer precipice, 
Scrambling along, I continued 
my search, calling down all the 
time that I was coming. Then 
suddenly I came upon what 
seemed once to have been a 
path, and what is more a path 
that led in the direction from 
whence I had heard the voice, 
Still calling that I was coming, 
I clambered down, stumbling 
here, falling there, but never- 
theless reaching lower and lower 
towards the sound that had 
come to me from below. 

First I found Rustam, lying 
unconscious, huddled in a heap, 
his face and head terribly cut 
and bleeding ; and now realis- 
ing that it must have been the 
voice of Zahir that I had heard, 
I quickly passed on. Then I 
saw him too, though even then 
I might have passed him by 
had he not moaned, so com- 
pletely was he concealed be 
neath the body of the dead 
horse that lay upon him wedged 
between two great boulders. 
Bending down, I tried to drag 
him from beneath the animal, 
but I found that to be im- 
possible, so feverishly levering 
with my staff, I tried to shift 
the weight of the dead horse; 
but that again was beyond me, 
as the two great boulders held 
them both firmly wedged within 
their cleft. Distracted, I arose 
not knowing what to do, and 
at last I had to tell the boy, 
who was still conscious, that 
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without further help I was 
powerless. With laboured 


preath Zahir murmured— 

‘Go, Ali Khan, go while 
there is yet time. Go to Sheik 
Abdul Aziz, who lives but a 
short distance beyond at the 
village of Abushere on the 
plain. He may help though he 
be an enemy of my father. Go 
quickly or I may die.’ 

Reluctantly I tore myself 
away, and never shall I forget 
the expression on the lad’s face 
as he bravely smiled up at me 
when I turned to go; it was 
the look of a devoted dog who 
has given his all for the sake 
of his master. 

Returning along the track 
by which I had come, in pass- 
ing I paused to see if anything 
could be done for Rustam ; 
but he was still unconscious, so 
making him as comfortable as 
possible, I clambered up the 
slope, soon reaching the path 
that we had been travelling 
when the accident occurred. 
By now it was daylight, so 
partly running, partly walking, 
I hurried along, hoping soon 
to find the village of Abushere. 
Eventually I came to a spot 
where the mountains abruptly 
came to an end, and below me 
I saw a wide and treeless valley 
with another range of bare and 
barren hills beyond. In the 
valley was a village, surrounded 
by cultivated fields, while 
dotted about, here and there, 
were large droves of grazing 
camels. Anxiously I pressed 
forward. 

First I came upon a boy 
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who was keeping watch over 
some cattle, but seeing me he 
fled precipitately, shouting 
loudly. Frantically I called 
to him, but he made no answer, 
only running all the faster 
towards his village. Then they 
fired upon me, the bullets fall- 
ing pit-a-pat in all directions ; 
so raising my hands to show 
them that I was only a peace- 
ful traveller, I continued un- 
deterred upon my way. Enter- 
ing the village, a band of 
tribesmen roughly seized me, 
dragging me, protesting and 
struggling, before their Chief, 
the Sheik Abdul Aziz of whom 
Zahir had spoken. Explaining 
my predicament, I implored 
him for help, and in the end, 
though not before much pre- 
cious time had been wasted 
in fruitless argument and per- 
suasion, a party, with Sheik 
Abdul Aziz at their head, con- 
sented to return with me into 
the mountains, bringing with 
them donkeys and a rope. 

I won’t tell you of that 
journey. I thought it would 
never end, but at last we 
reached the spot where the 
path dropped to where my 
companions lay. At first we 
couldn’t see Rustam: he 
had moved. Then we found 
him lying, semi - conscious, 
near the body of the boy 
Zahir, who must have died 
very shortly after I had left 
him, because by now he was 
quite cold and stiff. Dragging 
the carcase of the dead horse 
from off the lad, we gently 
placed him upon one of the 
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daring to shoot because I real- 
ised in time that there must 
be no noise. Instead, I grasped 
my would-be assailant by the 
throat, trying to strangle 
him; but, to my surprise, he 
made no effort to kill me. 
There was not even the usual 
knife in his hand. He just lay 
quiet, struggling to release my 
hold upon his throat. I heard 
him whisper— 

‘Ali Khan, O Ali Khan. 
It is I, Zahir. Let me go, I 
say. There is yet time. Ask 
no questions, but come, come 
at once.’ 

Amazed, I released my hold, 
Zahir in the meantime trying 
to drag me towards the ladder, 
whispering all the time— 

‘Come, we must go, we must 
go.’ 
It was then that I remem- 
bered Rustam, still sleeping 
peacefully though noisily in 
his corner. Going to him, 
foolishly I shook him violently, 
causing him to awaken with 
a startled shout, making din 
enough to wake the dead. 
Zahir in an instant was on 
top of him, pressing his hand 
to his mouth, threatening that 
he would cut his throat if he 
did not remain silent. Rustam, 
recognising Zahir’s voice, ceased 
his noise and, quickly grasping 
the situation, feverishly set 
about collecting all sorts of 
goods and chattels for our un- 
expected departure; but Zahir 
would have none of this, mutter- 
ing agitatedly— 

‘Come, we must go. 
is no time to be lost.’ 


There 


Pushing us out of the room 
and down the ladder, he 
directed us to follow him as he 
clambered over the rampart, 
grasping a rope that was dang- 
ling into the darkness beneath. 
Reaching firm ground, he pro- 
ceeded at a run down the slope 
to where in a thick clump of 
trees we found two horses 
tethered together, which he 
bade us mount and make as 
speedily as possible for the 
Ispahan road, explaining that 
only in that direction was there 
safety. At this point, however, 
I intervened. 

‘But what of you, Zahir?’ 
I demanded. ‘ What will be 
your fate when your father 
comes to know that it is thanks 
to you that we have escaped ?’ 

In answer he stamped and 
raved, begging us to be gone 
while there was yet time, but 
eventually I got out of the lad 
that he had not counted upon 
my taking Rustam, intending 
to fly with me himself, hence 
only the two horses. In the 
end Zahir and I mounted one 
horse, while Rustam, with the 
impedimenta that he had man- 
aged to collect, rode the other, 
and thus we fled through the 
rest of the night, Zahir ex- 
plaining as we went that it 
was purely by chance on that 
very evening that he had over- 
heard his father tell Zaghlul 
that on the morrow I was to 
be handed over to my enemies. 

‘ But,’ I queried, ‘why did 
he not betray me to the British 
while I was yet in Deriabad ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ Zahir replied, ‘ you do 
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not know my father. Gold 
means more to him than aught 
else. Had he done as you 
suggest, he could not have 
claimed the blood-money.’ 

While it was yet dark we 
halted, concealing ourselves 
high up in the mountains. 
Hiding by day and only mov- 
ing by night, thus we travelled 
for many days, avoiding the 
main route, considering it safer 
to keep to the mountain paths 
until we were clear of the 
Zulmbegi country. 

At our next halt, having let 
loose our shackled horses 80 
that they might graze close at 
hand, we took stock of our 
resources. They consisted of 
the money we had fortunately 
brought with us from Deriabad, 
and a sack of dates which 
Rustam had managed to bring 
with him during our hurried 
departure; otherwise we had 
nothing but the clothes in 
which we stood. 

During the early days of our 
flight I was much troubled by 
the thought that perhaps I had 
been unduly selfish in accepting 
the wonderful, self-sacrificing 
help of the lad Zahir, especially 
as it might bring upon him the 
vengeance of his cruel and 
autocratic old father. I felt 
that for his sake I should have 
refused his aid and allowed 
myself to be handed over to 
the British at the hands of the 
Zulmbegi; but no, I argued, 
that would have been sur- 
render, an unthinkable act for 
me, a soldier who, though iso- 
lated, had still his duty to his 
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country no matter what the 
sacrifice. Finally, little dream- 
ing of the tragedy that was 
impending, I consoled myself 
with the thought that though 
Zahir was now an outlaw like 
myself, a time would surely 
come when his father would 
once again reinstate him in his 
favour. 

So far we seemed to have 
evaded all pursuit. We had 
not seen a single soul since 
leaving Ahram, and it did not 
transpire till some days later 
during my stay at Abushere— 
of which more anon—that there 
was @ very good reason for 
this immunity. It appears that 
the Zulmbegi, having once more 
got me into his power, had lost 
no time in communicating with 
my enemies that they could 
now come over and arrest me. 
However, my escape had com- 
pletely upset his well-laid plans, 
for when the British did arrive 
they were confronted with the 
news of my disappearance; and 
naturally assuming that the 
Zulmbegi had played them 
false, they promptly arrested 
him with all his sons and took 
them back with them to Deria- 
bad. 

One night, while making our 
way high up in the mountains, 
Zahir, who seemed to know the 
country well, told us that at 
last we were approaching the 
end of our difficulties and that 
by morning we ought to reach 
the village of Abushere clear 
of the Zulmdari country, add- 
ing that from thence onwards 
we should be able to travel on 
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the flat by the main Shiraz- 
Ispahan caravan route with its 
easy stages of rest-houses and 
villages. I remember Rustam 
and I were delighted to hear 
the news, for not only had we 
consumed nearly all our dates, 
but our horses were showing 
signs of exhaustion from lack 
of proper food. 

While we were thus talking, 
we came to a point where our 
path narrowed into a single 
track made more than usually 
uneven by huge disjointed 
boulders overhanging a preci- 
pice that dropped sheer to we 
knew not what unknown depths, 
though deep down in the dark- 
ness we could hear the rush of 
a mountain torrent. At the 
time Rustam was leading, fol- 
lowed closely by Zahir, while 
I brought up the rear, walking 
a few yards behind them. How 
it all happened it is impossible 
to tell, it was all over in a few 
seconds ; all that I can recollect 
was hearing a startled cry from 
Zahir, followed by his complete 
disappearance, horse and all, 
over the edge. At the same 
instant I heard a shout from 
Rustam as he tried to check 
the frightened plunging animal 
that he was riding, and then 
he, too, vanished into space. 
Horrified and mentally be- 
numbed by the suddenness of 
it all, at first I did nothing, 
only peering down into the 
impenetrable gloom, hoping 
to hear something that would 
give me hope. Then I heard a 


moan, @ faint call for help, and © 


not so very far down either. 


Frantically looking about for 
a place where I might climb 
down, I ran hither and thither, 
but everywhere the cliff face 
seemed a. sheer precipice. 
Scrambling along, I continued 
my search, calling down all the 
time that I was coming. Then 
suddenly I came upon what 
seemed once to have been a 
path, and what is more a path 
that led in the direction from 
whence I had heard the voice. 
Still calling that I was coming, 
I clambered down, stumbling 
here, falling there, but never- 
theless reaching lower and lower 
towards the sound that had 
come to me from below. 

First I found Rustam, lying 
unconscious, huddled in a heap, 
his face and head terribly cut 
and bleeding; and now realis- 
ing that it must have been the 
voice of Zahir that I had heard, 
I quickly passed on. Then I 
saw him too, though even then 
I might have passed him by 
had he not moaned, so com- 
pletely was he concealed be- 
neath the body of the dead 
horse that lay upon him wedged 
between two great boulders. 
Bending down, I tried to drag 
him from beneath the animal, 
but I found that to be im- 
possible, so feverishly levering 
with my staff, I tried to shift 
the weight of the dead horse ; 
but that again was beyond me, 
as the two great boulders held 
them both firmly wedged within 
their cleft. Distracted, I arose 
not knowing what to do, and 
at last I had to tell the boy, 
who was still conscious, that 
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without further help I was 
powerless. With laboured 
breath Zahir murmured— 

‘Go, Ali Khan, go while 
there is yet time. Go to Sheik 
Abdul Aziz, who lives but a 
short distance beyond at the 
village of Abushere on the 
plain. He may help though he 
be an enemy of my father. Go 
quickly or I may die.’ 

Reluctantly I tore myself 
away, and never shall I forget 
the expression on the lad’s face 
as he bravely smiled up at me 
when I turned to go; it was 
the look of a devoted dog who 
has given his all for the sake 
of his master. 

Returning along the track 
by which I had come, in pass- 
ing I paused to see if anything 
could be done for Rustam ; 
but he was still unconscious, so 
making him as comfortable as 
possible, I clambered up the 
slope, soon reaching the path 
that we had been travelling 
when the accident occurred. 
By now it was daylight, so 
partly running, partly walking, 
I hurried along, hoping soon 
to find the village of Abushere. 
Eventually I came to a spot 
where the mountains abruptly 
came to an end, and below me 
I saw a wide and treeless valley 
with another range of bare and 
barren hills beyond. In the 
valley was a village, surrounded 
by cultivated fields, while 
dotted about, here and there, 
were large droves of grazing 
camels. Anxiously I pressed 
forward. 

First I came upon a boy 
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who was keeping watch over 
some cattle, but seeing me he 
fled precipitately, shouting 
loudly. Frantically I called 
to him, but he made no answer, 
only running all the faster 
towards his village. Then they 
fired upon me, the bullets fall- 
ing pit-a-pat in all directions ; 
so raising my hands to show 
them that I was only a peace- 
ful traveller, I continued un- 
deterred upon my way. Enter- 
ing the village, a band of 
tribesmen roughly seized me, 
dragging me, protesting and 
struggling, before their Chief, 
the Sheik Abdul Aziz of whom 
Zahir had spoken. Explaining 
my predicament, I implored 
him for help, and in the end, 
though not before much pre- 
cious time had been wasted 
in fruitless argument and per- 
suasion, a party, with Sheik 
Abdul Aziz at their head, con- 
sented to return with me into 
the mountains, bringing with 
them donkeys and a rope. 

I won't tell you of that 
journey. I thought it would 
never end, but at last we 
reached the spot where the 
path dropped to where my 
companions lay. At first we 
couldn’t see Rustam: he 
had moved. Then we found 
him lying, semi - conscious, 
near the body of the boy 
Zahir, who must have died 
very shortly after I had left 
him, because by now he was 
quite cold and stiff. Dragging 
the carcase of the dead horse 
from off the lad, we gently 
placed him upon one of the 
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donkeys, doing the same thing 
for Rustam, and thus we made 
our way slowly back to Abu- 
shere. 

We buried Zahir in the village 
cemetery, among those of his 


own faith, and upon the site— 
at the suggestion of Sheik 
Abdul Aziz—we built a great 
cairn of stones to show all 
that this was the tomb of a 
chieftain’s son. 


Vil. 


At first Sheik Abdul Aziz 
treated me with great hostility 
and suspicion, but after a time 
—having verified my story— 
he became more friendly, in 
the end actually inviting me 
into his own guest-house; but 
as I wished to be near Rustam, 
who at the time lay at death’s 
door, I politely declined his 
offer, establishing myself in- 
stead in the local common 
serai, where I was free to come 
and go as I wished; and there 
I remained for many days 
waiting upon my servant, 
ministering to him night and 
day, until at long last, to my 
joy, he was once more up and 
about. 

Abushere, as the name im- 
plies, was a place of many 
springs, a rare and valuable 
locality in this waterless up- 
land of central Persia, and 
being on the direct Shiraz- 
Ispahan road, it was import- 
ant as a place of call for 
the numberless caravans that 
passed that way; in fact, the 
whole village was given up 
to catering for these way- 
farers. In view of this, I one 
day questioned Sheik Abdul 
Aziz as to why his people had 
been so hostile to me upon my 
arrival. 


‘To the north and south,’ 
he replied, ‘is the caravan 
route, where we are all friends ; 
to the east the land is all 
desert, where there are neither 
friends nor foes; but to the 
west, the direction from whence 
you came, there are none but 
enemies—the Zulmdaris of the 
mountains.’ 

Whereas my former host, the 
Zulmbegi, had been a typical 
mountaineer—abrupt, curt and 
direct in manner and speech— 
Sheik Abdul Aziz of Abushere 
was in every sense of the word 
a Persian of the plains—furtive, 
scheming and undecided—and 
being given to making long and 
flowery speeches that never by 
any chance got to the point, 
it took him a long time to 
make it clear to me that, on 
account of his fear of the 
Zulmdaris, he would be very 
glad if I proceeded upon my 
way. My difficulty, however, 
was which way? I could have 
gone south-east through Shiraz 
to the borders of Baluchistan, 
endeavouring to stir up the 
tribes against the British, or 
alternatively I might have 
travelled north-westwards to 
the Bakhtiari country on the 
borders of Mesopotamia, doing 
the same thing there; but in 
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both cases I already knew 
that the tribes were disunited 
and unreliable, and, what is 
more, very much under the 
influence of the near-by British ; 
so eventually, the Russians 
having now turned Bolshevik, 
I decided that my best plan 
would be to try to reach them, 
in the hope that they might 
assist me on to my Own coun- 
try. This, of course, involved 
making for the Caspian Sea 
in Northern Persia, a journey 
of several hundred miles 
through the heart of the coun- 
try with its unknown dangers 
and difficulties. However, I 
saw no other way, and having 
broached the subject to Sheik 
Abdul Aziz, he, in his anxiety 
to get rid of me, joyfully fell 
in with the idea, at once doing 
all in his power to facilitate 
my departure, with the result 
that shortly after Rustam and 
I, having purchased horses and 
a rifle each, were once more 
upon the road, this time, how- 
ever, a8 part of a large caravan 
that was proceeding north- 
wards towards Ispahan and 
Hamadan. 

At that time certain districts 
of the country we were about 
to traverse were much infested 
by robbers, who systematically 
pillaged any defenceless tra- 
veller who had the misfortune 
to pass through their domain, 
with the result that no caravan 
would venture upon the open 
road until such time as it had 
accumulated sufficient fighting 
men to enable it to protect 
itself against such depredations. 
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Our own caravan consisted 
of more than 160 souls—men, 
women and children—made up 
of all sorts and conditions of 
people, though for the most 
part they were merchants of 
the smaller kind conveying their 
wares—carpets, grain, raisins, 
&c.—to the more prosperous 
cities of the north. In addition, 
we carried some twenty corpses, 
in various stages of smelliness, 
wrapped in long wicker baskets, 
the bodies of devout Shia 
Mahomedans being conveyed to 
their last resting-place at holy 
Kerbala in far off Mesopotamia... 

As you cannot hurry a camel, 
our progress was leisurely, to 
say the least of it, the caravan 
after a time breaking itself 
up into little groups of com- 
munities, spreading themselves 
wide over the arid plain in 
order that their beasts might 
graze as they went along. A 
peaceful care-free existence, 
especially for Rustam and my- 
self after all that we had been 
through, and only marred by 
its deadly dulness and never- 
ending sameness. However, at 
long last we did reach Ispahan, 
the city beautiful, with its 
gardens, its mosque and its 
great open square, to find our- 
selves shortly after proceeding 
on the next lap of our journey, 
en route for Hamadan. 

Of an evening when our day’s 
trek was over, and we—that is, 
our camels, horses, donkeys, 
goats, goods and chattels, not 
forgetting the corpses of our 
worthy dead and gone Shia 
folk, all cheek by jowl—were 
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comfortably installed within the 
safe but narrow limits of the 
serai, Rustam, who had pur- 
chased a zither-like musical 
instrument, would once more 
break forth into song; and 
though to me, a European, his 
music would often sound mean- 
ingless and discordant, yet, to 
the rest of his audience, his 
own country folk, his songs 
had an appeal as of something 
both beautiful and soothing, 
for the moment his fingers 
commenced to twang upon the 
strings of his zither, the per- 
petual wranglings and screech- 
ings of the women would forth- 
with cease and the men would 
still their arguing, and all of 
them, men and women, would 
listen spellbound in enraptured 
silence. At times Rustam, who 
loved children, would also 
gather them about him, the 
very youngest always closely 
encircled within his arms; and 
he would then tell them stories, 
stories of kings and princesses, 
of djins and robbers; in fact, 
very much the kind of stories 
that you and I know as ‘ Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves’ 
and others, including, to the 
joy of his listeners, a variation 
of our own ‘ Cinderella,’ ugly 
sisters and all, though in his 
version the golden coach had 
become a gorgeous howdah on 
the back of an elephant from 
Hind and as big as a house. 

It was during this stage of 
our travels that something hap- 
pened that was to lose me my 
faithful servant Rustam. One 
day wandering slowly along in 
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our usual apparently aimless 
disjointed way, away to our 
right, through the mid-day 
heat haze, we saw approaching 
a band of horsemen, spread out 
fan-wise, shouting loudly, firing 
their rifles in the air. The cry 
at once arose from our caravan 
that they were bandits, and 
our gallant fighting men forth- 
with prepared for battle ; but, 
alas! not by boldly advancing 
in order to meet the enemy, 
but by riding helter-skelter to 
a safe distance in the opposite 
direction, where they, too, com- 
menced to make as much noise 
as possible with voice and rifle, 
thus leaving the unfortunate 
caravan to look after itself and, 
as it were, between two fires. 
Rustam, in the excitement of 
the moment, also made as if 
he would like to join our 
quondam escort ; but his horse, 
getting restive, thought other- 
wise, and promptly bolted 
straight as an arrow towards 
the advancing bandits, and by 
the time I had recovered from 
my surprise, in order to follow 
him, he was well on his way 
to what looked like certain 
death. Now if there is one 
thing a Persian loathes more 
than aught else, it is fighting 
at close quarters, and so it was 
with these bandits, for when 
they saw Rustam apparently 
boldly charging down upon 
them single-handed, the strange 
and extremely unorthodox sight 
completely unnerved them, 
causing them to hesitate won- 
dering, not quite sure whether 
this unusual procedure might 
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not be the prelude to some 
new kind of warfare in order 
to entrap them; and when 
Rustam, in his mad involun- 
tary career, also accidentally 
let off his rifle, shortly before 
falling off his horse, this was 
too much for our bandits—to 
a man they turned tail and 
fled ignominiously from the 
field. 

By the time I had recaptured 
Rustam’s bolting horse and 
had seen him once more safely 
into the saddle, my servant 
had somewhat recovered from 
his startling experience, though 
he was still considerably 
unnerved, trembling and mut- 
tering to himself and de- 
voutly thanking Allah for his 
miraculous escape; but by the 
time we had rejoined our cara- 
van he was quite his old de- 
bonair self again, uproariously 
laughing and joking at the 
manner of his adventure. Yet 
even he, opportunist that he 
was, was totally unprepared 
for the reception that the 
people gave him upon his 
return. To his and my be- 
wildered surprise, they gathered 
about him—men, women and 
children—full of admiring adu- 
lation, exclaiming at the won- 
derful deed that he had per- 
formed, saying that they had 
never seen a man sally forth 
in such a manner, all alone, to 
fight with an enemy. Rustam, 
taken aback at this surprising 
turn of events, at first said 
nothing, wondering what it all 
meant; but after a time realis- 
ing that these people were 
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truly serious in all that they 
said, to my amazement—with 
an appealing glance in my 
direction—he accepted the situ- 
ation, and henceforth adopted 
in manner and speech the réle 
of the mighty warrior that his 
adoring fellows had thus im- 
posed upon him, eventually 
even going to the length of 
assuming the leadership of our 
fighting men and so making 
himself responsible for the cara- 
van’s future protection. How- 
ever, there were times when 
Rustam showed uneasiness at 
the greatness that had been so 
unexpectedly thrust upon him, 
for one day he said to me— 

‘Master, what shall I do if 
perchance the bandits should 
again come our way ?’ 

‘Do?’ I replied. ‘ Why, as 
you have already done, Rus- 
tam.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Pray Allah that we 
see them no more.’ 

News travels fast in the East, 
as it does in all primitive 
countries, for by the time we 
had arrived at Hamadan the 
story of Rustam’s gallantry 
was already in everybody’s 
mouth; in fact, we had not 
been more than a few hours 
in the place before he was sent 
for and offered and had ac- 
cepted—with my amused con- 
sent—a post in the bodyguard 
of His Excellency the local 
Governor; and the last I was 
to see of my old servant 
Rustam was as he rode beside 
me, a vision of martial splen- 
dour in his green-and-gold Per- 
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sian-Cossack uniform, seeing me 
off with the remainder of our 
caravan on the last lap of my 
journey to the Caspian via 
Resht. 

During the rest of my travels 
I was to miss Rustam very 
much. In his cheerful buffoon- 
like way he had been a won- 
derful companion and help; 
never for a moment had he 
deserted me, never for a mo- 
ment had he been anything 
but a good and loyal servant ; 
and, alas! I was to miss him 
more than ever when we came 
to Menzil in the Elburze Moun- 
tains, the place of the fleas 
and the wind, and only a short 
distance from freedom, for near 
that place we were set upon 
by what we thought were 
robbers, but which, on closer 
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acquaintance, turned out to 
be gendarmerie sent out to 
arrest me. Deserted by those 
with whom I had travelled for 
so long in the caravan, I was 
left alone, sorely wounded, at 
the mercy of our attackers, to 
be now at long last a prisoner 
in your hands.”’ 

Well, that is the end of 
Baron Von BR .. .’s narrative 
as told by himself. He did 
eventually manage to get back 
to Germany, and being the 
modest reserved fellow that he 
was, it is quite probable that 
his fellow- countrymen know 
little or nothing of his remark- 
able lone-handed exploits on 
behalf of his country during 
those strenuous war years of 
1914-1918. He died only last 
year, 1932. 
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THE BARREL-ORGAN. 
BY KLAXON. 


"Twas in the City Hall and there disposed 
Sedentary ; around a table vast, 
Built of mahogany from Jamaica’s hills, 
The Elders, stately, whiskered, passing wise, 
Discussed the welfare of their lieges meek 
And great affairs. The rich agenda then 
Submitted for their judgment—ITEM ONE, 
Street Music, Hawkers, sturdy vagrant men 
To be abolished, swept from all our streets 
Or sundry pains and penalties incur. 

The Mayor arose 
And put it to the Council—‘ Aye or No? 
This question of our noble City’s peace 
Is urgent, for we all ” 
He paused as through the casement wide 
There came a crash of sound, so blatant, vast 
That he was stunned to silence for a space. 
Then, raising up his voice, he cried for aid, 
For constables and porters to remove 
This nuisance from the precincts of the Hall, 
This hurdy-gurdy breaker of the peace. 
But yet the sound continued. Not a word 
Of Mayoral edicts reached beyond the door. 
All rose in wrath, and to the sunny square 
Adjourned in dudgeon, clustered by the porch 
And frowned displeasure. But the scene and sound 
That met them changed their humour, for they saw— 


That merrily danced the Quaker’s wife and merrily danced the 
Quaker, 

Merrily danced the kids from school and merrily danced the 
baker. 

The Mayor adjusted tight, his hat, and started in to caper ; 

The next to follow was Mr Cook, the elegant handsome draper. 


So round the pole of the Barley Mow, 
Mayor and Aldermen—watch them go 
Kicking their heels in a frantic waltz: 
Alderman Jones has lost his false 
Teeth from out of his rosy face— 
Somebody’s putting them back in place, 
But he never has ceased to prance— 
“Leave ’em alone for I want to dance.” Wow! 
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See how well the porter goes, 
Kicking around his gouty toes. 
Jessie, the barmaid, joined them too— 
Her skirt was short and her garters blue. 
Nobody guessed, nobody guessed— 
Alderman Smith had not confessed 
That he could flourish a handsome calf 
And lift his robe with a girlish laugh! Wow! 


The monkey followed the Mayor around, 
Now on his shoulder, now the ground. 
His chain was flying from earth to air 
(I mean the monkey—not the Mayor). 
The Rector’s wife was beating time 
With a bucket and hammer she had to climb 
To get from the loft of the Barley Mow— 
I helped her down and I ought to know. 
The portly Sergeant doffed his belt 
And joined the revels as if he felt 
That poachers, criminals, gipsies all 
Were friends of his at the Organ Ball. Wow! 


The organ grinder jumped and swung 
A nifty handle, showed his tongue, 

Jabbered away and waved his hat 
As the Clerk of Sessions, so round and fat 
Went whirling past, with the Quaker’s wife— 
A cabaret number, ’pon my life! 

All were raising a cloud of dust 

And all was well till the organ bust. Husx! 


A little later, panting, with the tune 

Still ringing in their ears, the Council sat, 

Their dignity regained, their righteous wrath 
Returning. From his seat 

The Mayor again arose, “Now, Aye or No? 

This question must be settled here and now ” 
At that he paused—disturbance by the door 

Had clipped his eloquence ; framed in the portal stood 
A form familiar—he who erst had turned 

The organ handle—and his words were clear— 

“ Catcha da monk?” he queried with a smile 

Of dazzling whiteness. All were struck aghast 

At his temerity ; save one who, leaping from behind 
The throne municip’, sprang upon the neck 

Of him, his recent partner in the square, 

And chattered in the silence; all were still 

And gazed in rapt attention at the ape— 

The doors were closed ... 
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THE best game shooting I 
had during my service in the 
British South African Mounted 
Police was in 1913 when I was 
stationed at Karungwe, in the 
Sebungwe District of Southern 
Rhodesia. The country there 
had some of the best shooting 
in the whole of Rhodesia, and 
simply teemed with game; 
herds of elephant, buffalo, zebra 
and giraffe, with all kinds of 
buck, roamed throughout. In 
the Zambesi there were hippo 
and crocodiles galore. Not 
that I include the latter under 
game; @ croc is vermin, and 
as such should be exterminated. 
Unfortunately, this is easier 
said than done. 

When I was there Corporal 
P—— was in charge, with 
two Troopers, E—— and my- 
self. In our opinion, and I 
think the opinion of every 
other Police Trooper fond of 
big-game shooting and a quiet 
life, a better station could not 
be found in the whole of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Of course there were some 
disadvantages. Karungwe was 
not exactly a health resort; 
malaria, and the far more fatal 
black-water fever, were very 
prevalent. But after all, one 
could contract both those 
maladies in districts where the 
shooting was nothing like so 
good, and one had to risk 
something. The great draw- 
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back, however, was—we were 
no longer ‘ Mounted.’ 

The station was in the tsetse- 
fly belt, the deadly Glossina 
morsitans, which, though it 
carries Nagana disease to horses 
and cattle, has no ill-effects on 
human beings. As far as we 
knew at the time, the fly belt 
did not include the Glossina 
palpalis, the parasite of which, 
Trypanosoma gambiense, carries 
sleeping sickness to man. AS 
a matter of fact we were 
wrong, but we did not know 
this for some months ahead, 
and the manner of our awaken- 
ing to the danger does not 
come into this tale. 

We were the only Europeans 
in the district, our work being 
entirely among natives, so we 
discarded our riding breeches 
and spurs for shorts and putties, 
patrolling our area on foot, 
though the patrols took many 
weeks to cover the sparsely 
populated country. 

The whole district consisted 
of thick belts of bush, broken 
here and there by wide grass 
vieis, through which ran many 
small streams, finding their 
way to the Zambezi and Sengwe 
Rivers. Roads or even rough 
tracks there were none, just 
narrow native paths, many 
originally made from following 
game trails, beaten hard by 
countless bare feet, as they 
wound through the bush, zig- 
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zagging in all directions to 
avoid any obstacles which might 
block the way. 

Naturally, living in a district 
swarming with big game, we 
were all three very keen on 
shooting and adding to our 
collection of trophies. It was 
not unnecessary slaughter; we 
had to shoot for the pot, our 
only means of obtaining fresh 
meat. 

Of the three of us on the 
station, P——-, who was senior 
in age and experience, was by 
far the best hunter. Apart 
from being a crack shot, he 
had no nerves, was deadly cool 
and possessed a patience that 
was invaluable when following 
up the spoor of big game. Once 
he had wounded an animal it 
rarely escaped him. He would 
follow for miles, sleeping out 
in the open, to take up the 
chase again at dawn, rather 
than allow some wounded beast 
to get away and die a lingering 
death; but this was seldom 
necessary, for when P—— fired 
he shot to kill, and if unable to 
take aim at a vital spot would 
hold his fire. No blazing away 
on the offchance with him. He 
was an example to many so- 
called sportsmen. 

E—— and myself tried to 
model ourselves on our senior, 
but I am afraid our efforts 
did not meet with the same 
success. I was not a bad 
shot, and had a fair amount of 
experience. E—— was a very 
average shot, but his service 
so far had been in Bulawayo 
and other stations where small 
buck and birds were all that 
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could be had. Therefore he 
had not yet the knack of finding 
his way about the bush and of 
spooring up game by himself. 
When I had been at Ka- 
rungwe for some months, we 
received a serious complaint 
from Chief Tugula that much 
damage was being done to his 
tribe’s crops by a herd of 
elephants. Tugula was only 
a small chief, and his people 
consisted of less than a dozen 
kraals, scattered round a wide 
grass vilei, about eighty miles 
from the station. From a 
native’s point of view the spot 
they had chosen was in every 
way desirable. The viei was 
several miles in extent, and well 
watered. They were able to 
build their huts on the higher 
ground, while their gardens 
were near the banks of the 
streams, where the soil was 
rich, the ground easy to break 
up and to plant with amabele 
(kaffir corn) and_ repoko. 
Though ‘fly ’ abounded in the 
bush, the viei was free from 
it, and they would have led 
a life of ease and plenty but 
for the constant devastations 
of their wild neighbours. Big 
buck, with occasionally a bui- 
falo from the bush or hippo 
from the deep pools in the 
streams, played havoe with 
the crops, breaking down and 
crushing underfoot more than 
they ate; while to complete 
the damage, packs of baboons 
from small kopjes near-by 
raided the gardens in broad 
daylight, snarling and snap- 
ping at disturbers of their meal. 
The tribe could and did 
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meet these foes on equal terms, 
they were only part of the 
everyday vicissitudes of life, 
but when the herd of elephants 
took up their residence in the 
locality it was @ more serious 
affair and the matter was 
prought to a climax one night 
when two or three of the ele- 
phants, more inquisitive than 
the rest, decided to inspect one 
of the near-by kraals, and to the 
horror of the occupants, started 
to rub their huge bodies against 
a hut. The hut collapsed, 
burying those underneath in 
a débris of poles, mud and 
grass thatch. In the confusion 
that ensued, a man running 
for shelter to another hut was 
trampled and killed by an 
elephant who was startled by 
the shrieks and cries of the 
panic-stricken natives. 

That settled it. Dawn found 
Chief Tugula holding an indaba 
with his headmen, while the 
rest of the tribe hung round 
to hear the result of this 
momentous conference. Some- 
thing must be done to rid them 
of the peril, or else they would 
be forced to seek a new spot 
in which to settle, and who 
knew but that they might fare 
worse. All knew that the 
majohnnies (police) were mighty 
hunters and had guns that shot 
straight. What good were 
assegais against the indhlovu 
(elephant)? When troubled in 
the past by an ibubesi (lion) 
which had killed one of their 
women and badly mauled a 
man, had not De Nye (‘ Long- 
one ’—i.e., P——) come out 
and shot their enemy after all 
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the efforts of the men of the 
kraal had failed? Perhaps 
he would now deal with the 
indhlovu as he did with the 
lion. Before the sun was well 
up, @ small party of the senior 
headmen were on their way to 
Karungwe, conveying Tugula’s 
appeal for help to rid them 
from their troublesome neigh- 
bours. 

I am afraid the poor old 
boys got rather a disappoint- 
ment when they arrived at the 
station and laid their case 
before P——. Contrary to 
their expectations he did not 
at once grab his rifle and start 
back with them to Tugula’s 
kraal. Their complaint and 
request should be sent at once 
to the Inkoos Nkulu (Big Chief) 
at Bulawayo, and they might 
be sure that he would give a 
careful ear to Nduna Tugula’s 
appeal. But until he had said 
the indhlovu could be shot, 
nothing could be done. They 
must go back to Tugula, and 
directly the consent to the 
killing was received from Bula- 
wayo, someone would at once 
come out to their assistance. 
And with this they had to be 
content. 

The Rhodesian Administra- 
tion do not allow every Tom, 
Dick and Harry to go wander- 
ing about their territory blot- 
ting out the game. In their 
wisdom they have divided it 
into three classes, and have 
also laid down that certain 
months are the ‘ close season.’ 
Classes A. and B. could be 
shot on the taking out of 
licences at a cost of £1 or 
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£5 respectively. Class C. was 
Royal Game, and with this 
every month was a close season, 
unless the animals got so num- 
erous in certain districts as to 
become a pest. They were 
then placed into Class B., or 
else, a8 in the case of elephant, 
hippo and rhinoceros, could be 
shot by a resident on the 
taking out of a £10 licence, 
though the number to be shot 
was still restricted, as in every 
other class. Lion, leopard, 
crocodiles and buffalo were 
vermin, and, so far from paying 
to shoot them, a grateful Gov- 
ernment paid for them to be 
shot: a reward of £5 for the 
first, and £1 each for the 
others, on proof in shape of 
skins, &c., that they had been 
killed. Personally I never heard 
of anybody getting rich by 
destroying ‘ vermin.’ 

At Karungwe, owing to the 
impossibility of our obtaining 
fresh meat, we were graciously 
allowed to shoot for the pot 
all the year round, but our 
activities were supposed to be 
confined to Class <A. (small 
buck and birds) except when 
‘ absolutely necessary.’ In such 
a case we could shoot bigger 
buck under Class B. The 
Authorities, having a good 
knowledge of the B.S.A.P. 
stationed out in the blue, were 
quite aware that we should 
find ‘absolutely necessary’ a 
very frequent happening, and 
to make the best of a bad job 
took care to collect from each 
man sent to Karungwe the 
sum of £6 to cover both licences. 
Class C. still remained taboo. 


About two weeks after Tugu- 
la’s ambassadors had visited 
us the mail came in. Mails for 
Karungwe were dropped at 
Malindi by every train that 
passed, and a runner brought 
them on, taking two or three 
days over the journey, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather. 
On occasions the runner was 
unaccountably delayed, neces- 
sitating a search party being 
sent out. Once he was found 
treed by a herd of buffalo, 
another time a lion had small 
respect for His Majesty’s mails, 
and on yet another, only a 
mangled body remained to show 
us the tragedy that had taken 
place. But on the whole we 
could not grumble, and all 
things considered were very 
lucky to be so well supplied. 

I was deep in my letters from 
home when P—— called me 
into his room. 

** Bulawayo have lent a sym- 
pathetic ear to poor old Tugu- 
la’s indaba, C , he said, 
“and what is more, they ap- 
pear to have hurried matters, 
for I did not expect a reply 
just yet. They must have 
wired to Salisbury for the neces- 
sary permission. Read that.” 

He handed me a letter from 
the Secretary to the Adminis- 
tration forwarded on by the 
0.0. ‘K’ Troop, Bulawayo. 
Attached to it were various 
Minutes from other Depart- 
ments concerned, and it read 
something like this: ‘‘ In view 
of the loss of life to one of the 
people of Chief Tugula, and 
the danger to others, caused by 
the close proximity of a herd 
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of wild elephants to their kraals, 
H.E. The Administrator has 
been pleased to accede to the 
request of the Chief that steps 
may be taken to drive the 
animals away. You are there- 
fore authorised to shoot, or 
have shot, four bulls, with the 
object of removing the herd 
from the vicinity. The shoot- 
ing will be done by yourself, 
and/or the detachment under 
your charge. Unnecessary risk 
is to be avoided at all costs. 
A report is to be sent in im- 
mediately each animal is shot, 
giving full particulars. In view 
of the fact that you and your 
detachment have each taken 
out a Class ©. licence, H.E. 
The Administrator has author- 
ised the detention of any tusks 
by the person responsible for 
the destruction of the animal, 
such tusks to remain his pro- 
perty. You will keep this 
Department advised through 
the O.C. ‘K’ Troop, Bula- 
wayo, a8 to whether the steps 
taken are effective.” 

The O.C. ‘K’ Troop had 
forwarded this official docu- 
ment on with the laconic re- 
mark, “For the necessary 
action.”’ Shooting bull ele- 
phant for the Administration 
or instructing the detachment 
to catch tsetse fly for the 
Medical Department were all 
alike covered by that simple 
phrase. 

“ Bully for the O.N.C.”’ (Chief 
Native Commissioner), I ob- 
served. “It is obvious he 
pulled the strings pretty hard, 
for otherwise I do not see the 
Administration authorising the 
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shooting of four of their precious 
elephants. But what’s this 
about the detachment having 
taken out a Class ©. licence ? 
I know I’ve not got one, and 
E—— has told me nothing 
about his splashing his money 
in that line.” 

P—— laughed. “ That's 
diplomacy. I knew when I re- 
ported Tugula’s wail to Bula- 
wayo, and recommended the 
shooting of three or four ele- 
phant, that it was very prob- 
able permission would be given. 
But they would instruct us to 
forward all tusks to Head- 
quarters. As we have to do 
the work and take the risk, I 
did not see why we should not 
have the trophies. So I sent 
my cheque for £30 to the Civil 
Commissioner with a request 
for three Class C. licences in 
my name, yours and E——’s. 
You chaps owe me a tenner 
each, which you can pay when 
you get your tusks.” 

That was just like P——. 
An absolute sportsman. 

“We have got to get down 
to this, C——,” he said, 
“straight away. Those ele- 
phants may move on. To- 
morrow you and E—— will 
go out on patrol to Situba’s ; 
there are one or two little 
things to fix up with him. 
From there you can cut across 
to Tugula’s and see about the 
elephants.”’ 

“It’s awfully sporting of 


you, P——.,,’’ I said, “‘ but what 
about you going out to-morrow, 
or you and E——?”’ 


** You are next for patrol and 
Situba’s indaba must be fixed 
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up,” he replied. “‘ I am send- 
ing E—— with you, for to be 
quite candid I dare not trust 
him by himself. He’s too keen, 
and to be more candid, I like 
to do my shooting by myself. 
As they are at present you 
should not have much trouble 
in bagging your elephant, but 
after they have been shot at, 
the herd will be in a suspicious 
nasty mood, ready to charge 
or stampede. I want E—— 
to get his shoot while the going 
is good, and you are the best 
man to go with him. If you 
can’t look after yourself and 
him, you never will. Besides, 
if you draw a blank, it won’t 
worry a stolid sort of cove like 
you. Let. E—— drop his 
beast, and then for goodness 
sake see that he does not go 
blazing away at every one of 
the herd. It’s up to you, and 
I’d rather have my little shoot 
than yours, even though I 
have to wait for it. Now cut 
away and get ready. I'll send 
word to Tugula you are com- 

Situba’s kraal for which we 
set off early next morning was 
on the banks of the Zambezi, 
about forty miles from Ka- 
rungwe. His indaba was of 
quite a different nature, being 
a purely domestic question 
concerning the lobola (price) 
payable for the fourth Mrs 
Situba, and we managed to 
finish with him quicker than 
P—— had expected. We both 
felt if we could save time it was 
up to us to do so, in order that 
P—— should have his turn at 
the elephants. I do not know 


if the object of our visit to 
Tugula’s had leaked out, but 
the carriers obeyed the order 
to march with suspicious alac- 
rity, considering they were leay- 
ing comfortable quarters. We 
also noticed that their number 
had been increased by volun- 
teers from the kraals, though 
we had made no call for addi- 
tional men. However, if they 
liked to come they could; we 
would move the faster. So 
turning our backs to the great 
river, soon after mid-day we 
set out for the bush and 
Tugula’s elephants. 

We made good progress, and 
were in the outskirts of the 
thick bush when we halted to 
camp for the night. With the 
carriers stepping out so well, 
we thought we might spare an 
hour or two in the morning to 
go out after buck and still 
reach Tugula’s kraal by sun- 
down next day. We had no 
meat to give our followers; 
there was sure to be plenty of 
game around Tugula’s, but we 
decided it would be wiser not 
to do any promiscuous shooting 
there until we had bagged our 
elephants. 

Before dawn next morning 
E—— and myself were up; in 
that thickly wooded country 
we stood a far better chance 
of making our bag before the 
game returned from feeding 
and drinking in the few open 
spaces. Two of Situba’s men 
told us they had some know- 
ledge of the locality and could 
find game; and though this 
did not sound very promising, 
it was better to use them as 
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guides rather than the Karun- 
gwe natives, who had never 
been in those parts before. 
We arranged to take only two 
men each with us: one to 
stop with the kill, the other to 
return and guide a party out 
to bring in the spoil if any. 
With the exception of a few 
men and our two personal 
servants, we sent our party on 
to Tugula’s; we could easily 
catch them up before they got 
to their destination. Gulping 
down some hot tea and a little 
food we set off, E—— to try 
his luck to the east of camp, 
while I went west. 

It was only just light when 
I left, carrying my Service °303, 
with which I had got quite 
proficient, having shot many 
a good buck with it, though it 
had never been issued to me 
for that purpose. After all, a 
man who can knock over a 
running buck with his Service 
weapon has proved himself a 
fair shot; much better to 
learn in this manner than to 
blaze many rounds away at a 
stationary target. The Author- 
ities, I thought, ought to con- 
gratulate me on making myself 
familiar with my weapon and 
think nothing about wear and 
tear to the barrel! My own 
rifle, a sporting *375, I had, 
against all laws, given to one 
of the natives to carry, a 
little offence for which I had 
made myself liable to a penalty 
of five years and «@ fine not 
exceeding £1000! Natives, ex- 
cepting the police, must not 
even handle firearms. 

My guide said he knew of a 
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small vlei, full of water-holes, 
to which herds of buck came 
to feed and drink, and accord- 
ingly we made for this spot. 
Like all natives, he was well 
out in his idea of distance, and 
we had been walking over an 
hour when the ground sloped 
down and the bush thinned 
out, and I saw we were coming 
to our hunting ground. A thin 
mist which still hung over the 
viei, due to the swampy soil 
and the long coarse grass, made 
it very hard to see more than 
a short distance ahead. I was 
leading, the native with my °375 
followed, the other brought up 
the rear. Slowly we walked 
along, pausing every few yards 
to listen and peer round. Not 
a thing did we see. Suddenly 
we came upon a spot where the 
grass was crushed and flattened, 
as if some big animal had been 
rolling there; farther on there 
was another, with a distinct 
trail leading away. Bending 
down we could see the hoof 
prints clear and distinct in 
the black soil, so recently made 
that water was still oozing in 
them. No mistaking what had 
made these. Buffalo, and a 
herd of them ! 

While we were bending over 
the spoor a faint breeze blowing 
down the valley lifted the 
mist. The second native had 
straightened himself, and it 
was his excited sharp hiss that 
brought me up with a jerk. 
Game was in sight! It did 
not need his pointing hand 
and muttered, “‘ Golozela kan- 
gela, Inkoos, inyati”’ (See, chief, 
buffalo). I saw it as soon 
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as I looked up; not a 
hundred yards away a huge 
shaggy head was showing 
through the grass, staring 
straight at us. I could see his 
fine pair of horns, for his head 
was well up, as if alarmed. 
Beyond him I have an idea I 
saw three or four more big 
shapes loom through the mist, 
but I had only eyes for the 
first. Something had warned 
him, perhaps just instinct, for 
we were approaching up wind 
and had made no noise. His 
attitude told me his suspicions 
were almost confirmed; an- 
other moment his head would 
go down and he would charge. 
Now was the time to shoot 
while he still offered such a 
fine target. The best place to 
hit a buffalo is in the chest 
or just above the eye. I could 
not see his chest; better aim 
for the eye, better be quick 
too. This all flashed through 
my mind, though I saw him 
and fired almost simultaneously. 
As I gently pressed the trigger 
I heard a movement behind. 
Perhaps this put me off, per- 
haps it was just a bad shot. 
I saw him stumble and fall, 
and a wave of delight went 
through me. No, by Jove! he 
was up and coming. Another 
shot. Steady!—Click! My 
magazine was empty ! 

I whirled round to grab my 
other rifle, but no rifle was 
there! The natives had taken 
to their heels. That was the 
movement I had heard. I 
was left to face a charging 
buffalo with an empty rifle. 
And the charge of a buffalo, 





wounded or not, is relentless 
and carried out to the bitter 
end. I knew all about how 
vengeful these brutes are. They 
will continue trampling and 
tossing until they have com- 
pleted their spiteful task, and 
only a mangled body remains 
to tell of the unfortunate 
hunter who was unable to get 
out of the way. 

I gave one yell of ‘‘ Sondela ” 
(Come here), with some mad 
idea that the native with the 
gun would return at my com- 
mand, and then realising how 
futile it was, dashed wildly 
off through the grass, making 
for the only hope of safety— 
the trees. I do not know how 
much start I had; the whole 
thing must have happened in 
less than a minute, but to me 
it seemed as if the furious 
creature was right at my heels. 
My bullet must have struck 
him on the base of the skull. 
Though the hard ‘303 (it was 
not a ‘soft nose’) had been 
prevented by the mass of short 
thick hair from penetrating, it 
must have stunned him sufii- 
ciently to have made him fall, 
and left him decidedly unsteady 
on his legs, and to that I 
undoubtedly owe my life. 

Luck again was good to me 
that I did not encounter any 
obstacles in my wild rush, 
though the thick stems of the 
grass snatched at my legs 
and sharp spikes caught my 
face. Howlran! Not blindly, 
but making for the nearest 
clump of trees, with some hope 
of dodging the infuriated beast, 
or of finding one in which I 
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could swing myself to shelter. 
All the time I was still clutch- 
ing my useless rifle—why, I 
cannot say; possibly because 
it was in my charge and a 
sense of discipline prevented 
me from throwing it away, or 
perhaps I clung to it as my 
only weapon of defence, though 
what use a clubbed rifle would 
be against a buffalo I do not 
know. By the time the wel- 
come trees loomed in front of 
me my lungs felt as if they 
would burst. I could hear the 
pounding of the buffalo’s hoofs, 
almost feel his hot breath on 
my legs. Another twenty yards 
to do. I caught sight of a 
low hanging bough of a tree 
slightly to my right and 
swerved, making for it. At the 
same time I threw the rifle 
into a clump of bushes, and, 
relieved of the weight, I was 
able to make a last spurt; a 
wild jump and I had my 
hands on that welcome branch. 
A pull and a wriggle, and I 
had my leg over as the buffalo, 
unable to check himself, charged 
by underneath. 

For a few minutes I lay 
there, gasping for breath, al- 
most deafened by the thumping 
of my heart in my ears, drip- 
ping with perspiration and too 
breathless to move. As I 
recovered, I became aware how 
close the buffalo was to me 
as he raged under the branch 
on which I rested, bellowing 
and tearing up the earth with 
his hoofs, while his savage 
eyes gleamed red and foam 
dripped from his mouth. My 
perch was only a small one, 
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just out of reach of his horns 
when he tossed his head. Obvi- 
ously the first thing to do was 
to place a respectable distance 
between us, so I slowly and 
gingerly crawled along to the 
trunk of the tree. The bough 
swayed and creaked with my 
weight; my heart was in my 
mouth; one slip and I would 
be sprawling in front of my 
enemy. 

After I had settled myself 
well up the tree, my thoughts 
turned to my position. I had 
had a lucky escape. But for 
that opportune branch I should 
have been finished; what a 
fool I had been; what an 
absolute idiot. First to give 
my rifle to an unknown native, 
relying on him to do the work 
of an experienced hunter. Then 
to go blazing away at one of 
the most savage of beasts 
without seeing that my maga- 
zine was charged. Not only 
that, but I had not even 
another round of °303 ammuni- 
tion in my possession. I had 
picked up the rifle when [I left 
camp under the impression 
that I had charged the maga- 
zine when I left Karungwe, 
and therefore only slipped a 
round in the breech. True, 
I had no option but to shoot 
when I did; but then I should 
have had my sporting rifle in 
my hands, that I knew was 
charged, and my pockets were 
full of the ammunition. 

How was I to get out of my 
predicament ? 

The buffalo was still at the 
foot of the tree, and would 
probably remain there until 
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mid-day. I was properly treed. 
What had happened to the 
natives? Were they up trees 
too, or had they gone back and 
told the camp I was killed. 
If that was the case, E——, 
when he returned from his 
shoot, would certainly set out 
to look for me. I hoped he 
would not come; if the brute 
got wind of him before he knew 
it was about, he would not 
have a chance. There is no 
more cunning animal than a 
buffalo. That reminded me, 
I was supposed to be keeping 
an eye on E——. Keep an 
eye on him! He had better 
look after me in future. 

Time slipped by; still the 
buffalo showed no signs of 
moving. He had ceased his 
bellowing and taken up a posi- 
tion in a clump of shade where 
he could watch both me and 
the tree. It was getting past 
the time when these animals 
stay in the open; after feeding 
they retire to the thickest part 
of the bush. I found my 
cigarette-case in my tunic shirt 
pocket, and smoked several 
cigarettes, when to my delight 
I saw my enemy had gone. I 
will wait ten minutes, I thought, 
and then slip down; just one 
more cigarette. I finished the 
cigarette, but there was no 
sign of the brute. Slowly I 
started to clamber down, giv- 
ing glances round to see if I 
had made a mistake. Not a 
sign. I had nearly reached the 
bottom when, just in time, a 
feeling of caution came over 
me. Had he really gone? 
Perhaps I had better go right 


up the tree first and look 
round. I am not much of a 
climber, but I slowly worked 
my way up until I was in a 
position to get a good view of 
the surrounding belt of greenery, 

Not a thing appeared to be 
stirring, and I had just made 
up my mind it was all clear, 
when something drew my atten- 
tion to a clump of bush about 
two hundred yards away. At 
first I thought it was imagina- 
tion, then I saw it again, just 
a slight movement, such as 
would be made by a buffalo’s 
tail swishing away flies. It 
was enough for me. Staring 
hard I was able to make out 
the whereabouts of the beast, 
hidden in the clump; he was 
waiting until I had got down 
from my perch and well away 
from the tree. Then, out he 
would come, in all his wicked- 
ness. I had heard of the 
brutes, when wounded, mak- 
ing off, going in a circle and 
charging the unsuspecting hun- 
ter from behind. Well, I was 
not coming down while he was 
there. No, not if I stopped 
there all day. 

It was weary work waiting. 
The sun was well up, and my 
wrist-watch showed me it was 
past 9 o’clock. It was hot, 
and I had developed a raging 
thirst. I tried to keep a careful 
watch for E—— in case he 
should come on the scene, 80 
that I could warn him. It 
would depend if the natives 
had got back to camp. At 
last, to my joy, I saw a move- 
ment in the clump. Slowly 
the buffalo emerged, and after 
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wandering about a bit went 
off in the opposite direction to 
the camp. I climbed up as 
far as I dared go to keep a 
watch on his movements, but 
he really had given up and 
lumbered off into the bush. 
Once I felt sure of his departure 
I lost no time in getting down, 
retrieving my rifle, and keeping 
both eyes very open started 
away from that dangerous 
locality. 

I did not enjoy the walk 
back to camp. My nerves are 
as good as most men’s, but I 
had just had an expericace 
that was a little upsetting. 
Every rustle in the bush, even 
a lizard stirring in the dry 
grass, brought me round with 
a jump, and several times I 
went out of my way to avoid 
thick clumps of undergrowth 
which might harbour buffalo. 
I arrived in camp to find a 
circle of natives gathered round 
E——, who was listening to the 
two men who had left me. It 
was obvious that they were 
enjoying the sudden importance 
that had fallen on them. In 
dramatic tones and with much 
gesticulation they were describ- 
ing how I had fired at the 
buffalo, how I had missed, how 
it had chased me, and my 
untimely end. The story was 
told to a running accompani- 
ment of clicks and ‘ Wows’ 
from the audience, who were 
hugely interested in the narra- 
tive. Of their own share in 
the business they tactfully said 
nothing, and poor E—— was 
80 upset that he had not so far 
suspected that their desertion 
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was nearly the cause of a 
tragedy. To give them their 
due they were so convinced of 
my death that they believed 
their own story. 

It turned out that they had 
bolted to the bush and got up 
a tree. They had seen the 
buffalo disappear after me. 
They had heard the bellows 
and took them for triumph. 
When quiet came, after waiting 
a while they had got down 
from the tree and made their 
way to camp, full of their 
wonderful story. Fortunately 
they had remembered to get 
my gun, which had been 
dropped when they fled from 
the viei. I suppose if they 
had realised the buffalo was 
there all the time they would 
still have been up that tree. 

We could not now hope to 
arrive at Tugula’s until long 
after dark. This would mean 
driving the carriers along ; they 
hate being out in the dark. 
Ghosts and evil spirits are 
abroad. ‘‘Isihlamba’”’ (lIil- 
omen). Also as bufialo were 
about, and we were travelling 
through thick bush, we had 
to exercise more care than on 
the previous day. Personally 
I was on the alert the whole 
time. We never knew when, 
without warning, one might 
break cover and charge. How- 
ever, not a thing did we see 
except lizards, birds and insects. 

Most of the time we were 
passing through fly belts, and 
the tsetse made themselves 
both felt and seen. I was 
bringing up the rear of the 
column, and I suppose those 
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in front disturbed the fly, for 
I was continually being at- 
tacked. By this I do not mean 
I had clouds buzzing round. 
The tsetse fly’s method is more 
subtle. A sudden sharp dig 
at the back of my bare knee, 
another at the back of my 
neck, anywhere my clothing 
did not protect me. The tsetse 
does not make its presence felt 
until it inserts its probe. Then 
it does! The victim will jump 
into the air and deal a hearty 
slap to the inflicted place, 
thinking he has killed the 
insect. Not he, the tsetse is 
of sterner stuff ; another prick, 
and another hearty slap may 
rid him of the tormenter this 
time, but in that half-minute 
the insect has become swollen 
in blood, and the amount of 
a single meal may be more than 
twice the insect’s own weight. 
The natives suffered more than 
we did; even their tough skins 
are sensible to the bite and 
their scanty clothing made 
them more vulnerable to attack. 
I counted on the bare shining 
back of the carrier in front of 
me over two dozen flies; he 
seemed to have a special attrac- 
tion for them. Idly I wondered 
when they would make them- 
selves felt; it must have been 
one simultaneous probe, for he 
suddenly threw down his load 
and danced wildly about strik- 
ing at his foes as best he could, 
and finishing up by rubbing 
his back against a tree. 

Game was all round us as 
we marched, well hidden in 
the thorn bush, from which it 
would not stir until the sun 


had nearly disappeared below 
the horizon. We did not see 
or hear any ghosts or evil 
spirits that night, but we did 
hear lions, some, from the deep 
muffied ‘ Wuff wuff,’ hunting 
very near. The porters did 
not like them any more than 
they did the spirits; some 
hung back, some pressed on 
those in front, no one wanted to 
be the last man when the sound 
came from the rear, and there 
was much crowding back whenit 
came from ahead. It was not 
a happy march, and we heaved 
a sigh of relief when we saw 
the lights of the fires burning 
ahead of us. 

Tugula was on the look-out 
for our arrival, and late though 
it was, the whole of the tribe, 
full of excitement, were up 
and about. Grass huts had 
been built for us close to the 
chief’s kraal, and as soon ‘as 
our boys had got us some sort 
of a meal we turned in, dead 
tired. I believe EB would 
have started off at daybreak, 
so keen was he on bagging an 
elephant, but I felt that a few 
hours’ extra sleep was just what 
I wanted; time enough to go 
out the day after, when we had 
discovered the exact where- 
abouts of the herd. 

In the morning came Tugula 
with his headmen. After the 
usual inquiries we got down 
to the main object of our visit. 
Yes, the herd was still near 
and had done much damage to 
the crops; there would be no 
food for the tribe this season, 
for what little was left was not 
worth reaping. The elephants 
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had again visited one of the 
kraals, which was close to the 
gardens, and knocked down 
many huts, but owing to the 
people being frightened to sleep 
there at nights, there had been no 
loss of life. In fact he (Tugula) 
had difficulty in keeping his 
people in their kraals ; but for 
the message that we were 
coming to help them, all would 
have left. Some of the tribe 
must have offended the spirits 
to cause this umholoa (ill luck) 
to come upon them. They had 
called in the help of the witch- 
doctors, but they were very 
poor people, with their crops 
ruined and unable to pay 
much, so the witch-doctors had 
done nothing to appease the 
evil ones. We were their father 
and their mother and they 
looked to us to bring them 
happiness again. 

Inspection of the gardens 
Showed scenes of utter ruin. 
Here and there a solitary mealie 
or repoko stalk stood up, as 
if in defiance, but of the rest of 
the crops there were none. 
Row upon row had been torn 
up or crushed down, broken 
leaves and stalks showed where 
the plants had been pulled 
from the ground, stripped of 
the green cobs and cast away 
half chewed. Water - melons 
and pumpkins were squashed 
to pulp. Everywhere lay the 
deep prints of huge feet which 
had sunk some eighteen inches 
in the soft earth. Obviously 
Tugula and his people would 
have to be fed by the Govern- 
ment until next season. Even 
with the disappearance of their 
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crops the tribe would not be 
left in peace; the gardens 
stood between the herd and 
the shortest way to water. It 
would be useless endeavouring 
to cultivate again until the 
elephants were driven off. 

In spite of all this, there 
were still men of the tribe with 
plenty of spirit ready and 
willing to co-operate with us 
in any attempt to rid them of 
their enemies. They told us 
that the herd, numbering about 
thirty full-grown bulls and cows 
with several calves, were wan- 
dering about in a belt of bush 
intersected with small open 
places. As the heat of the 
day grew intense they dis- 
appeared from view in the 
thick thorn bush, there to 
browse, sleep and shelter from 
flies. It would be very diffi- 
cult to follow them there with- 
out noise, and even harder to 
see them in the dark shade. 
We must therefore try to come 
upon them when they were in 
the more open country, scat- 
tered and feeding. 

There was nothing to do but 
make our preparations. We 
arranged to keep together, only 
taking with us two of the native 
police and four hunters who 
were then spying upon the 
elephants’ movements. One of 
us would fire, the other would 
cover him, and unless abso- 
lutely necessary we would shoot 
only at bulls. 

Early next morning, after a 
hurried breakfast, we set out, 
making our way through the 
viei towards the bush. Directly 
we got there we saw the spoor 
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of the elephants all round us, 
footprints, branches torn from 
trees and stripped of their 
leaves, crushed and broken 
saplings. It was easy enough 
to follow ; they left a trail that 
a novice could have followed 
up, but it was several days 
old. The previous night 
Tugula’s kraals had been left 
in peace, a coincidence for 
which we received the un- 
merited credit. We must have 
travelled four miles when the 
native who was leading drew 
our attention to a big tree at 
the side of the old trail. We 
should have passed it without 
notice, but his quick eye had 
caught sight of some fallen 
leaves; they were green, and 
had been pulled from the 
branches that day. Passing 
round to the far side, we could 
see where boughs had been 
wrenched off and the sap was 
still oozing. An elephant had 
been underneath that tree fairly 
recently, say, an hour or two 
ago. A little farther away 
were three or four young trees, 
one broken off some two feet 
from the ground; the sharp 
eyes of the natives immediately 
detected a few hairs caught in 
the bark. After this the spoor 
grew plainer, and here and 
there in the hard earth we 
could pick up the print of 
large feet. It was all very 
blurred and confusing; the 
animals appeared to have been 
wandering aimlessly about, 
feeding as they went, crossing 
and recrossing their tracks, 
new spoor mingled with old; 
but by degrees, as the natives 


scattered about and came on 
fresh trails, we were able to 
make out that a party of 
elephants, at least four in 
number, had crossed the trail 
we were originally spooring. 
This made it easier to follow. 
A mile farther on we came to a 
deep donga (the empty bed of 
@ stream). Here it was plain 
where the huge creatures had 
scrambled down, wandered 
along the donga a little way 
and then forced their passage 
through a small belt of thick 
thorn bush, which in turn 
gave to a small grassy open 
space. And it was here that 
we came upon evidence that 
our quarry was not far ahead. 
Elephants are fond of picking 
leaves when passing near or 
under trees, chewing them as 
they march and dropping the 
half-chewed mess; these are a 
good guide as to how long it 
is since the animals passed, 
especially if lying in the sun. 
The leading native suddenly 
dropped on his knees, carefully 
felt such a mass of chewed 
vegetation and then excitedly 
gesticulated at the bush ahead. 

*“Nyonyoba, inkoos,” he 
hissed, “‘ indhlovu hapa! Kasa 
gaqa’’ (Go softly, chief; ele- 
phant there! Go on hands and 
knees.) 

Slowly we crawled through 
the short grass towards a fringe 
of trees in front, taking all the 
shelter we could from the small 
bushes, &c., scattered about. 
Not a thing could we see, but 
suddenly there came a crashing 
in front. We had tossed before 
we left camp as to who should 
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have first shot, and E—— had 
won. He was leading in 
response to a whispered 
‘“‘ Hamba pambile ” (Go before), 
while I was close behind. Obvi- 
ously we were close to the 
elephants. The trees thinned 
out into a large glade about 
two hundred yards in width, 
bounded on three sides by a 
dense black tangle of vegeta- 
tion, thicker even than that 
through which we had forced 
our way, making an impreg- 
nable barrier. 

Something was moving on 
the other side in the gloom; 
the scarlet foliage of a tree 
was shaken violently, torn 
down, and then out of the 
shade there loomed a fine 
tusker, strolling along on the 
fringe of the undergrowth, quite 
unaware of our presence. We 
were both crouching behind 
trees. E—— was to my left 
a few feet away, and I expected 
every second to hear the report 
of his rifle. The elephant pre- 
sented a fine target, and I 
thought it seemed a shame to 
destroy such @ splendid beast. 
Perhaps the same thought came 
to E——-,, perhaps it was a very 
excusable nervousness at shoot- 
ing at his first elephant, perhaps 
a desire to take absolute ac- 
curate aim; but he delayed in 
firing, and the animal halted, 
became restless, moving his 
head from side to side, and 
stood swaying on one of his 
legs in an attitude of inde- 
cision and suspicion. The best 
shot at an elephant when broad- 
side on is about four inches 
forward of the earhole in line 
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with the eye. Now was the 
time. What on earth was 
E—— doing? Why did not 
he shoot? The brute would 
see us ina minute. While these 
impatient thoughts flashed 
through my brain I glanced 
to the right. Was it imagina- 
tion, or did I see a slight 
movement in the tangle in the 
right-hand corner of the glade. 
Something large had flapped 
up and then down, which might 
be an elephant’s ear. I brought 
my eyes back with a jerk, re- 
membering my job as coverer, 
and as I did so the report of 
E——’s rifle nearly deafened 
me. 

It was a splendid shot. The 
animal swayed, lurched forward 
and crashed, to all intents dead 
before he reached the ground. 
He had hardly fallen than 
with a wild yell of “ Fele! 
Nyama!” the four natives 
sprang to their feet and, whirl- 
ing their assegais, raced to- 
wards the brute. each striving 
to be first to ‘ blood ’ his spear. 
E—— told me afterwards that 
he wanted to stop them from 
making a pin-cushion of his 
elephant, which I can well 
understand. But to my annoy- 
ance and dismay he, too, sprang 
to his feet and raced after them, 
without waiting to see if the 
elephant needed another shot. 
I was still on one knee and 
had just opened my mouth to 
shout ‘‘ Wozanini lapa! Ese- 
tuta!’? (Come here at once, 
fools), which was not intended 
for E——-, when there was a 
shrill trumpeting and a crash- 
ing in the bush from the 
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corner where I thought I had 
detected movement before. A 
cow elephant closely followed 
by a calf, with an old bull 
just behind, burst out, and 
with trunks uplifted, ears out, 
screaming, they dashed across 
to the bushes on the other side 
of the glade. 

The men in the open pulled 
up in attitudes of consterna- 
tion and surprise; my shout 
died away in a gurgle. Then 
the old bull caught sight of 
the little group round the dead 
elephant, swerved and made 
for them, getting over the 
ground with extraordinary 
speed. I threw up my rifle 
and aimed at his ear-hole. The 
bullet, a ‘375, struck, for I 
heard the thud. He stumbled 
forward, but did not stop. I 
ejected the spent round, shot 
in another with a turn of the 
wrist and fired again, this time 
at his shoulder pretty low 
down. He came to his knees 
with a great thump, and before 
he could make any effort to 
rise, I put a third bullet in his 
ear-hole, and he rolled over. 
Dead ! 

The other two animals had 
disappeared in the bush beyond. 
E—— was absolutely unper- 
turbed. ‘‘ Oh, great shot, sir! ”’ 
he called out as I slowly 
approached. ‘“‘ Two of them; 
good morning’s work.” We 
might have been shooting rab- 
bits! It was too close for my 
liking; somebody might have 
got killed dashing out like 
that. It is not unusual for an 
elephant when shot in the head 
to fall apparently dead, the 


result of the bullet passing 
near the brain, but it is only 
temporary concussion produc- 
ing insensibility and passes off. 

We had certainly bagged 
two very fine specimens. Mine 
was slightly the larger, but 
E——’s had the better pair 
of tusks, almost perfect, with- 
out chip or blemish, 7 feet and 
7 feet 2 inches, as near ag 
we could guess, 70 to 80 lb. 
in weight. Mine were smaller, 
a little over 6 feet, 50 to 60 Ib. 
A very good morning’s work 
indeed. We stopped the antics 
of the excited natives, setting 
them to work to dig out the 
tusks before doing anything. 
As I gazed at the mountain of 
flesh I wondered how we could 
dispose of it all. Word must 
be sent to the chief, so that 
the tribe could come out and 
each get his share. Better 
still, we would go back our- 
selves ; there would be no more 
shooting ; it was hot and air- 
less in the bush, the native 
police could supervise the cut- 
ting out of the tusks, after 
which there would be nothing 
more to do and they could also 
come in. 

I need not have worried 
about sending word to Tugula. 
Before we got to the kraals 
we met him and his tribe all 
hurrying along, intent on fresh 
meat. How they knew I do 
not know, but there they were, 
men, women, even children, 
carrying everything they had 
in the shape of a knife which 
could be used for cutting. 
The kraals were deserted ex- 
cept for one or two very 
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decrepit folk unable to walk, 
and these dragged themselves 
to us to plead that they should 
not be overlooked through being 
unable to claim their share. 
After food, a good wash and 
a rest, we both felt disinclined 
to stay in our huts, and curi- 
osity made us return to the 
scene of the kill. If the ele- 
phants were not scared away 
from their belt of bush, it 
certainly would not be for lack 
of noise. We heard it long 
before we got there, shouting, 
singing, and even the beating 
of tom-toms. There was 
method in this, however, for 
the piles of fresh meat would 
undoubtedly attract carnivor- 
ous animals unless they were 
scared away. I wondered how 
the tribe proposed to deal with 
what was left over. 

Left over! Nothing would 
be left over; I could never 
have believed that an elephant 
could have disappeared so 
quickly. The first elephant 
had all gone, except the hide. 
The second was hidden from 
view under scores of excited 
natives digging away at the 
meat, while others hacked away 
inside the body. Everyone 
worked like a man possessed ; 
cuts from each other’s knives, 
caused by overcrowding, were 
ignored, or when too bad, 
bound up with grass or a piece 
of filthy rag. Men hacked off 
huge chunks of meat and flung 
them to the women and chil- 
dren, who made a family pile ; 
women every now and then 
emerged from the cavity of the 
carcase with calabashes full of 
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blood and grass baskets of tit- 
bits. All the men were coated 
in gore, for the natives believe 
that if they smear the blood 
of the first elephant killed in 
a hunt over themselves, it will 
make them brave and bring 
them luck. This rite is no good 
unless the blood is allowed to 
dry on the body and remain 
there until it peels off. I made 
a mental note to keep away 
from the tribe next day when 
the sun was well up. 

Late that evening the tribe 
straggled back to the kraals, 
laden with piles of raw meat. 
Meat was everywhere, it hung 
in festoons from hut to hut, 
huge joints lay on the roofs, it 
scorched and burnt on the fires, 
and though our huts were some 
distance from the chief’s kraal, 
by the afternoon next day we 
were longing for the morning, 
when, willing or unwilling (sure 
to be the latter), the porters 
would take up their loads and 
march. By this time no one 
possessed of a delicate nose 
could go near the future heroes 
of yesterday’s rite. There was 
a strong aroma in the atmo- 
sphere, and though we were 
hardened to native and other 
effluvia, we kept well away 
from them. 

We were both of us very 
bored, tired of reading and 
smoking, so when E—— sug- 
gested that a small buck would 
be a welcome change to the 
tinned food on which, strange 
amongst so much meat, we 
were living, I heartily agreed, 
on condition that nothing larger 
than a duiker was shot. He, 
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as usual, was willing to go out 
and wander round with his 
rifle, only too pleased to have 
something to do and get away 
from our surroundings; there 
was no need for two of us, he 
would take one of the native 
police. After he had gone I 
was more bored than ever; it 
was a lovely evening, I decided 
to have a stroll. In those 
parts taking a walk meant 
taking a rifle, and though I 
had no intention of using it, 
I picked up my sporting °375 
(with my adventure of the 
buffalo in the back of my 
mind). The whole of the vlei 
in my imagination seemed to 
be tainted with the smell of 
meat from the kraals, and it 
was due to this that I found 
myself roaming along in the 
bush, instinctively making notes 
of landmarks to guide me on 
my return. Because I had no 
desire to shoot, I saw plenty 
of buck; a fine Koodoo bull 
with a magnificent pair of 
horns plunged from a thicket 
and raced in front of me to 
shelter in the bush. A little 
farther on a herd of impala 
crossed my path, pretty grace- 
ful creatures that bound several 
feet in the air when disturbed, 
twisting and turning as they 
do so. 

I had gone some little way, 
and was thinking of returning, 
when I heard a shot. The 
sound came down-wind and 
sounded close by. The thought 
“That is E——” had hardly 
come to my mind when I heard 
a terrific trumpeting and 
screaming, followed by a tre- 


mendous crash in the under- 
growth. Elephants, I thought 
—elephants, and a herd of 
them, charging! The noise 
came from slightly to my right 
front and sounded louder and 
louder. I expected every mo- 
ment to see the infuriated 
animals come crashing through 
the bush in my direction, and 
ran to a big mopani tree near, 
as affording some shelter. I 
had hardly reached this when 
I realised that the noise, though 
parallel to me, was not coming 
nearer, but passing by. Never 
have I heard such a trampling 
and trumpeting. It sounded 
as if there were hundreds of 
elephants tearing madly along, 
blundering into and knocking 
down anything that impeded 
their mighty progress. I had 
the feeling of being a very 
small and insignificant atom 
clinging to the outskirts of a 
storm, while the noise gave me 
@ nasty sensation down my 
spine. The stampede, if stam- 
pede it was, showed no signs 
of stopping, but gradually it 
grew quieter and quieter, until 
it faded away in the distance, 
though faint rumbles and 
screaming showed that the herd 
had not stopped. 

The whole had come about 
so quickly that I felt like a 
man who has suddenly fallen 
into a pool of cold water, gone 
to the bottom, and come to 
the top again without realising 
what has happened. Then the 
thought of E came to my 
mind. He must have fired 
that shot. Good Lord! I 
broke into a run, only to come 
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to an abrupt stop as I heard 
the shrill trumpeting of a single 
elephant in front of me. There 
was @ vicious rage in the sound 
that made my nerves tingle 
with the sense of danger, and 
from the impulse to run as hard 
as I could in the direction from 
which I had heard the shot, 
I became alert to the need of 
caution. I still wanted to rush 
forward, but prudence made 
me make a detour to avoid, as 
far a8 possible, approaching 
down-wind. The scream of 
rage and defiance broke out 
again, and I tried not to think 
why this elephant had not 
stampeded with the rest, but 
to concentrate upon getting 
to the spot as quickly and 
noiselessly as I could. I had 
not far to go; guided by the 
noise, and taking shelter from 


every bush and tree, I cau- 
tiously came upon traces of the 


stampede. I can only com- 
pare it to the path of a tornado. 
Big trees, which I would have 
thought impregnable, were up- 
rooted, bush crushed absolutely 
flat, small trees broken off like 
twigs. A smashed trail stretch- 
ing away into the bush. I 
have never before or since seen 
anything like it. I must have 
taken this in with a glance, for 
immediately all my attention 
was absorbed by the only 
living thing in sight. A big 
cow elephant was raging about 
the trail, apparently hunting 
for something, so engaged on 
her task that she did not notice 
me. Up and down she went, 
smashing at the crushed under- 
growth with her trunk, picking 
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up and throwing aside the litter 
strewn about. I could see she 
had been wounded behind the 
ear, but it must have been 
slight, for her actions were alert 
and vigorous. 

Suddenly she whirled in my 
direction and stood, foot slightly 
raised, trunk up, as if she had 
become aware of my presence. 
Another moment and she would 
charge. I fired, aiming at the 
head ; for a moment I thought 
I had missed, for she lurched 
forward, took a few steps, then 
came down with a crash. I 
took no chances, for the brain 
of an elephant is difficult to 
hit with a frontal shot, and 
rapidly fired two more shots 
at the ear in line with the 
eye. 

I had hardly satisfied myself 
that she was dead and was 
turning to search for E—— 
when I got a start that made 
me jump. A figure had risen 
from behind a small bush, one 
of a few that had survived the 
wreckage, and came tottering 
towards me. It was E—, 
white and shaking, looking like 
a man that has been staring 
at death. I rushed up and 
grabbed him, for he nearly fell 
at every step. 

“Good Lord, man, what on 
earth has happened? Are you 
hurt ? ” 

He shook his head and seemed 
to have difficulty in articulat- 
ing. “I’m all right, been 
lying behind that bush watch- 
ing that brute hunt for me. 
Didn’t know the herd was here. 
They bolted almost on top of 
me. Oh, my God, I’ve had a 
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time.” He went even whiter, 
crumpled up and would have 
fallen in a faint if I had not 
been holding him. 

There was no water handy 
and no whisky nearer than the 
camp. I carried him to the 
shade and did what I could 
to bring him round. After a 
while my efforts were successful, 
and he opened his eyes, but 
appeared very weak and ill, 
obviously suffering from great 
shock. 

All this time I had been 
worried as to the whereabouts of 
the police boy whom E—— had 
said he would take with him, 
and this was the first question 
I asked him as soon as he 
looked a little better. 

He shook his head as he 
answered, “‘ Came without one, 
changed my mind.” Thank 
goodness, then, no one was 
killed. The next thing was 
to get him back to camp, but 
he was in no condition to walk 
the distance. I could go back 
for assistance, but it would 
never do to leave him alone 
while I did so, with night 
coming on. With a little rest 
he said he would feel better 
and with my help get back. 
In fact he was anxious to get 
away at once from his sur- 
roundings, but -I persuaded 
him to wait a little. 

While he was resting I took 
the opportunity of going over 
to the spot where he had been 
lying ‘sheltering. Here I 
found his rifle, trampled on 
and smashed, while on each 
side of the small bush, so close 
that they nearly touched, were 


the spoor of elephant feet. 
How he escaped was a miracle ; 
the herd in their blind panic 
must have blundered past with- 
out noticing him. A slight 
swerve of those feet, and—— 
What an awful experience! 
Poor old E——. No wonder 
he would not let me leave him 
for more than a minute. 

We had a bad time getting 
back. It was dark soon after 
we started, and he could only 
walk slowly, while I half 
dragged, half carried him along. 
I must have been getting nervy, 
for I found myself clutching my 
rifle at every rustle in the bush. 
As soon as I thought we should 
be heard, I repeatedly fired to 
attract the attention of the 
native police at the kraals, and 
they, realising something was 
wrong, guided by the shots, 
came out and got E in. 
By dosing him with quantities 
of whisky I got him to sleep. 

I gathered he had wandered 
along without seeing any buck, 
when suddenly he came upon 
the old cow elephant. She 
had neither seen nor smelt 
him, and the temptation to 
take a shot at her was too 
strong. Oblivious of the fact 
that we were only to shoot 
bulls, that we had our share, 
and a cow elephant’s tusks 
are only small, some fifteen 
pounds at the most, he had 
fired. His bullet, a hard-nosed 
303, had struck her behind 
the ear, only inflicting a slight 
wound. No sooner had he 
fired than there was a terrific 
trumpeting, and the herd, which 
he had not seen hidden in the 
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thick bush, charged straight 
down at him. There was no 
time to run, no tree he could 
climb in time. All he could 
do was to drop down under 
the small bush as they tore by. 
The elephant that trod on his 
rifle missed him by inches, and 
the whole time he expected one 
of the beasts to catch sight of 
him and wreak revenge. 

After the herd had passed 
he could hardly realise that 
he was still alive, but on peering 
out from the bush, to his horror, 
he saw that the old cow was 
still there. Blind panic had 
not seized her like the others, 
and being wounded she stayed 
to hunt her enemy, who she 
knew was not far off. Poor 
old E—— gave up hope; his 
rifle was smashed, he was in 
no condition to make a bolt 
for the nearest tree, and even 
if he had been his ordinary 
self, he would have had little 
chance before being overtaken. 
He simply lay there in a daze 
watching the beast that in a 
few minutes would end his life. 
He told me afterwards that all 
he had read or heard of men 
being killed by elephants came 
to his mind, and he only hoped 
that death would be quick. He 
did not know I was anywhere 
near until the report of my rifle 
woke him from the stupor. 

He had certainly driven the 
herd away. When elephants 
start to stampede they may go 
on for hours covering scores of 
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miles. What about P—— and 
his chances? It did not seem 
fair to him after he had been so 
decent to us. Then we had 
shot a cow elephant, too, though 
we could put that down to self- 
defence. Lastly, E—— him- 
self was in a bad way, and in 
my opinion wanted proper 
medical treatment. I decided 
that it was no good waiting at 
Tugula’s; back we would go 
to Karungwe next morning, 
carrying him on some sort of 
stretcher. 

The porters naturally were 
not keen to start, especially 
when they heard of the new 
kill, but I wasted little time 
over them, and once started 
they did well. The elephant 
I gave to Situba’s people, 
instructing them to bring the 
tusks to Karungwe. I had had 
enough of elephants and did 
not care if I never saw an- 
other. But they and Tugula’s 
tribe still talk of the feast of 
‘ nyama indhlovu.’ 

We made such good progress 
that noon the day after we 
started saw us entering Kar- 
ungwe camp. P—— came to 
the door of his hut as we 
approached. “Hullo, back 
already ? I did not expect you 
until to-morrow. Had good 
sport? Why, what’s the 
matter? ’’ He had just noticed 
the litter and stopped abruptly. 

I have not mentioned that 
the shock had turned E——’s 
hair grey-white ! 














PETER: A NAVY BUILDER. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E, WHITTON, C.M.G, 


WHEN the little English 
squadron was first sighted 
standing up the river on that 
winter’s morning, the cannon- 
eers at Greenwich stood with 
their linstocks ready, and, as 
the yacht which was leading 
dropped anchor, the guns roared 
out in salute. Some of the 
King’s barges with notables 
aboard were lying in the river 
ready to meet the arriving 
vessels. From the yacht a 
boat was launched. Three 
oddly dressed persons dropped 
into it, followed by an English 
nobleman and an officer wearing 
admiral’s uniform. Then at 
the gangway appeared a young 
man of gigantic stature, dressed 
in rough seaman’s garb. When 
he had descended into the boat 
the rowers were directed to 
give way, and the boat was 
pulled up-river, under London 
Bridge, until it was brought 
alongside the steps at Charing 
Cross. 

It was the llth January 
1698. The young giant who 
had come to London was Peter 
the First, Czar of Muscovy. 
To the average Englishman of 
that day Muscovy was a coun- 
try entirely unknown. It was 
almost a completely inland 
State, with no outlet on the 


Baltic and no egress by the 
Euxine, and was regarded, and 
not inaccurately, as part of 
Asia rather than of Europe. 
Yet there were certain limited 
circles to which some know- 
ledge of Muscovy had pene- 
trated. The discovery of the 
White Sea nearly a century 
and a half earlier had led to 
an attempt to establish an 
overland route to China via 
Archangel and Moscow, and 
during the reign of Elizabeth 
there had been much diplo- 
matic correspondence on ques- 
tions of trade and commerce. 
There had been embassies and 
trade missions between the 
two countries. Further than 
that, Ivan the Terrible had 
seriously considered the ques- 
tion of becoming a ‘shuter’ 
for Elizabeth’s hand, but ac- 
cording to a chronicler of the 
time was “‘much dishartned 
for that he had two wiffes 
livinge.”’ 1 Ivan, however, had 
formed such a high opinion 
of England that he had con- 
templated taking refuge there 
and had sent an ambassador 
to Queen Elizabeth making 
known his intentions, and had 
received a reply assuring him 
of a cordial reception with 
freedom in the exercise of his 
religion. 
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Services and Negociacions, etc., etc. 
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But to the loungers who hung 
round the Charing Cross steps 
on that January afternoon of 
1698, watching the gigantic 
young foreigner disembark, the 
word Muscovy had in it some- 
thing reminiscent of the Dark 
Ages. A generation earlier 
there had been published the 
nalrative of a mission under 
the Earl of Carlisle to the 
‘Grand Duke of Muscovie,’ 
and in its pages there had been 
revealed an extraordinary con- 
trast between barbaric splen- 
dour and appalling dirt and 
ignorance. Of civilisation, as 
it was understood in England 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, there was in Russia 
but little trace. The embassies 
and legations that had come 
from Russia had filled London 
citizens with astonishment. But 
if there was magnificence there 
was also squalor; if, at public 
receptions, the guests had shed 
pearls and precious stones, they 
had shed vermin too. In the 
Czar’s dominions printing was 
almost unknown, and the art 
of bookbinding entirely so. The 
best educated men could barely 
read and write. The arithmetic 
was the arithmetic of bar- 
barism, for the Arabic numerals 
and the denary notation were 
unknown. Even in the Im- 
perial Treasury computations 
were made by the help of balls 
strung on wires. Nevertheless 
the backwardness, the poverty 
and degradation of Russia 
can be overstated. In his 
famous passage descriptive of 
Russia at the time of Peter’s 
visit Macaulay has yielded to 
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the desire of effect. In his 
narrative there is distortion ; 
one of his most pungent strokes 
is achieved by misquotation ; 
and the reader who would 
visualise Russia from the 
twenty-third chapter of his 
‘History of England’ will be 
left under an impression that 
is not entirely accurate. 

For there was in that desert 
of barbarism an oasis in which 
had sprouted the seeds of 
Western civilisation. The oasis 
was in Moscow—not indeed 
the city itself but in that 
part of it which, from its in- 
habitants, was given the name 
of Sloboda, or Foreign Suburb. 
For more than two centuries 
Hanseatic merchants had a 
place there. By the middle of 
the seventeenth century Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen held 
the foremost positions. Thanks 
to the proscriptions of Crom- 
well there were many noble 
names — Drummonds, Hamil- 
tons, Dalziels, Crawfords, 
Grahams, Leslies and, later, 
Gordons. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes led to an 
influx of French refugees. In 
the professional class — mer- 
chants, teachers, physicians, 
apothecaries, traders and artists 
—the dominant element was 
Dutch. But, mingled with it, 
was a strong German strain, 
and both these nationalities 
displayed the special virtues 
of their race: a spirit of enter- 
prise, perseverance, piety, 
family affection, a love of 
order and domestic peace. Of 
the Scots, the Jacobites lived 
somewhat apart, and for the 
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most part kept aloof from 
trade ; but many of them were 
of cultured taste, and Patrick 
Gordon, who had served as 
Quartermaster-General of the 
armies of Russia, followed the 
proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London. The Eng- 
lishmen seem to have been 
chiefly merchants: their wives 
sent for bales of novels and 
poetry by British writers. The 
Dutch resident had a weekly 
courier service to the Hague, 
and in 1698 the foreigners in 
Moscow were less cut off from 
the outside world than many 
‘Maga’ readers and contribu- 
tors have been cut off while 
on service at ‘The Outposts.’ 
There was in the Foreign 
Suburb a theatre much fre- 
quented by the father of Peter, 
the Czar Alexis. 

The fact that the Suburb 
contained the dwellings of the 
English, Dutch, Danish and 
Swedish residents—and thefact, 
too, that the Catholic inhabi- 
tants were forbidden to have a 
priest—imbued the Sloboda with 
a strongly Protestant tone. 
Even before the seventeenth 
century had drawn near its 
close the Suburb presented a 
striking contrast to the Russian 
towns of the period, Moscow 
itself not excepted. It pos- 
sessed § comfortable - looking 
brick houses, approached 
through flowery gardens, foun- 
tains in squares and straight 
alleys planted with trees. 
When Peter was a lad. Moscow 
was still, take it all in all, 
what three centuries of Asiatic 
slavery had made it. But 





Peter had seen the Sloboda; 
and the sight of it shaped his 
whole life and turned the whole 
current of Russian history. 
When he landed in England 
Peter the First was yet a very 
young man, in but the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. His 
character was a curious com- 
bination of the effects of Ori- 
ental and Western influences, 
He was quarter Western and 
three - quarter savage. For 
technical knowledge he had a 
veritable passion. He was 
never content to watch any- 
thing done, but must do it 
himself and with his own hands. 
When a boy he had heard by 
chance of the use of the sex- 
tant and had insisted on the 
importation of one of these 
instruments although not a 
soul in the whole of Russia 
understood its use. A Dutch- 
man had to be brought specially 
to Moscow to explain its work- 
ing. The axe, hammer and 
saw were familiar tools to 
young Peter. He contrasted 
the orderliness and the progress 
of the Foreign Suburb with the 
conditions of the remainder of 
his kingdom, and his mind 
was fired with Western ideas. 
Yet the greater part of his 
nature betrayed the savage. 
He was a buffoon and a sot. 
He was cruel, even for a 
Russian monarch. He really 
liked the sight of blood. He 
took pleasure in devising new 
methods of torture and in 
applying them himself. His 
royal fingers twisted the rack ; 
his royal right arm whirled 
the knout. Shortly after his 
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return from his visit to Eng- 
land he caused seventeen hun- 
dred mutineers to be put to 
torture by slow fire, and he 
himself in one day struck off 
two hundred heads with his 
own axe. He was brutal, 
blasphemous and obscene ; and 
yet it is not always easy to 
refute those pro-Petrine writers 
who declare that at heart he 
was a deeply religious man. 
He was more cruel than Ivan 
the Terrible, and possibly a 
streak of madness was in his 
composition. He suffered from 
occasional facial convulsions, 
dreadful to witness, the legacy, 
it is said, of an attempt upon 
his life while yet a child. 

The personal courage of Peter 
was not always that expected 
from an autocrat. Two years 
later he was to flee from a 


battlefield, and, in a Europe 
which looked admiringly on 


Marlborough, Eugene and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, car- 
toonists were to depict the 
Czar of Muscovy on the run, 
with his hat falling from his 
head. For a time he was to 
bethelaughing-stock of Europe. 
All his life he was terrified of 
sleeping alone. The sight of a 
black beetle would throw him 
into convulsions. He had all 
the savage’s mania for noise. 
In fireworks he took an ex- 
quisite delight, and salvoes of 
artillery—with blank cartridge 
—threw him into transports of 
joy. He was an expert on the 
big drum. He had a craze for 
dwarfs and an odd and abnor- 
mal dislike for his own physical 
proportions. His immense 
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height—he was near six feet 
ten inches tall—rendered lofty 
chambers a necessity ; but if 
a hut or tent were expressly 
erected to fit him he would 
invariably cause a false roof to 
be inserted, to compel him to 
stoop whenever he should stand 
within it. 

But of all the peculiarities 
of Peter’s character none was 
more extraordinary than his 
zeal— amounting almost to 
monomania —for maritime 
affairs. He once declared that, 
from his earliest youth, his 
real passions had been fire- 
works and navigation. Yet of 
all the countries in Europe 
none was less maritime than 
Russia; and for more than 
two centuries the Russians had 
been under the yoke of the 
Mongol Tatars—a people if 
possible less maritime than the 
Russians themselves. Yet from 
boyhood, and years before he 
had gazed upon salt water, 
Peter had been deeply inter- 
ested in naval matters. As 
Macaulay well said, at the time 
of his arrival in England, Peter’s 
imagination was full of sails, 
yard-arms and rudders. But 
Macaulay fell woefully short 
of the truth when he declared 
that “‘the chief ambition of 
the great conqueror was to be 
a good boatswain and a good 
ship’s carpenter.” Peter’s 
vision soared infinitely higher 
than that. The brutal and 
drunken barbarian had begun 
to divine that his great mari- 
time rival, Sweden, was able 
to supplement sea power by 
victories on land. A nation of 
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seamen was aspiring to be one 
of soldiers as well. He would 
counter this by equipping his 
empire of landsmen with a 
great fleet of war, although, of 
all empires, his was, on the 
face of it, the least capable of 
being made into a great naval 
Power. 

Mere accident had turned 
the current of his mind into 
this unexpected channel. There 
were boats, and plenty of them, 
in Russia; but they were 
riverine, flat-bottomed and raft- 
like vessels. As a lad of six- 
teen Peter had come across, in 
an old building, a derelict 
craft quite unlike those to 
which he had been accustomed 
—a gift, it is believed, from 
Queen Elizabeth of England 
to Ivan the Terrible. To the 
Dutchman, Timmermann, who 
had been cajoled into explain- 
ing the mysteries of the sextant 
(but whose calculations show 
him not to have been immune 
from errors in simple multi- 
plication), Peter at once put 
the question, ‘“‘Why is this 
vessel so unlike the others? ” 
Timmermann replied that it 
was constructed to sail against 
the wind. The imagination of 
Peter took fire at once. An- 
other Dutchman in the Foreign 
Suburb was found capable of 
repairing and sailing the little 
ship, and Peter proved an apt 
pupil. But the River Yauza 
was too constricted and tame 
for the impetuous young navi- 
gator. A move was made to 
a lake fifty miles north of 
Moscow, and on this great 
sheet of fresh water, sixty 
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leagues in circumference, Peter 
passed a summer of rapturous 
enjoyment. 

In time the whole Court was 
forced to spend the summer on 
the lake-side, and on its waters 
was now a regular flotilla. But 
it was not the sea: the lake 
formed a valuable practice area 
indeed for the technique of 
boat-craft and sailing, but the 
real art could be acquired only 
on the broad ocean itself, 
Peter required no urging, and 
although the journey to Arch- 
angel was the roughest possible, 
through nigh a thousand miles 
of swamp and forest, he laughed 
at all objections raised. His 
mother made him promise that 
he would not go on board any 
ship at Archangel, but it was 
&@ promise made with the widest 
of mental reservations. He 
nearly drowned himself going 
out on a miserable yacht. At 
Archangel he mixed freely with 
the various foreign merchant 
skippers ashore, climbed the 
masts and rigging of their 
ships in harbour and—though 
yet but a lad—was already 
occupying his mind with the 
problem of transferring the 
Archangel trade from foreign 
to Russian ships. The death 
of his mother cut short his 
visit, but in the following year 
Peter was in Archangel again. 
This time he made a trip to 
the fortress monastery of Solo- 
verskiin his yacht, being caught 
in a heavy gale, which pro- 
tracted the voyage to five days. 
During his stay a warship, 
which had been ordered in 
Holland, arrived—a frigate of 
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forty-four guns, and it could 


‘pe said that the Russian Navy 


was born. A week later an 
English ship of twenty-six guns 
had come to anchor off the 
port, to convoy homewards some 
Dutch and English merchant- 
men. With his ‘fleet’ of 
his own yacht, the ex-Dutch 
frigate and a vessel built at 
Archangel, Peter escorted the 
foreigners to Holy Cape on the 
White Sea. By a curious 
streak in his mind Peter was 
but a captain in his ‘ fleet,’ 
in which there were three 
admirals; in his land forces 
he had so far always con- 
sidered himself but a ‘ bom- 
bardier.” Some _ biographers 
attribute this curious self- 
effacement to a constitutional 
timidity ever characteristic of 
him. 

So far much of the en- 
thusiasm of Peter for soldiering 
and for naval matters may be 
regarded simply as the amuse- 
ment of a high-spirited and 
energetic young man. Now 
came serious enterprises, in 
which his military and naval 
leanings were to be put to 
the test of reality. In 1695 
hostilities were resumed against 
the Tatars of Southern Russia 
and a campaign against Azof 
was begun. It resulted in 
failure, but in the following 
year a water-borne expedition 
by the River Don led to the 
capture of the place. The 
construction of the flotilla was 
begun in the autumn of 1696 
at Voronezh, and, on the 23rd 
May following, three-and-twenty 
galleys and four _ fireships 
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dropped down the river on 
their way to the sea of Azof. 
At their head the sovereign— 
as Captain Peter Alexieief—on 
a galley built in great part by 
his own hands, acted as pilot. 
The surrender of Azof was 
followed by a project of colon- 
ising the city and of establishing 
a Russian fleet on the waters 
of the Black Sea. It was 
carried out to the extent—and 
it was no mean achievement, 
though temporary in result— 
that a diplomatic mission made 
its way to Constantinople on 
what might be called a Russian 
‘ship of war.’ 

The construction of a sea- 
going fleet now became the 
main object of Peter’s life. 
He sent abroad about fifty 
nobles, belonging to the highest 
and most distinguished families 
in his empire. Some of them 
were ordered to England and 
Holland. All of them were 
instructed to make themselves 
familiar with the use of chart 
and compass and of the science 
of navigation. They were to 
learn not only the art of ship- 
building but the duties of 
common sailors. They were 
to pay all their own expenses, 
and any noble who failed to 
bring with him on his return 
a certificate of proficiency, from 
the naval authorities of the 
country to which he had been 
accredited, would have all his 
property confiscated. It is 
remarkable that although many 
of these nobles subsequently 
rose to eminence in their native 
country, none achieved any 
reputation in naval affairs. 

U 
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But it was not enough for 
Peter that his nobles should be 
sent abroad for naval study. 
He has left on record, “‘ That 
the monarch might not be 
shamefully behind his subjects 
in that trade he himself took 
a@ journey to Holland.” Ac- 
companied by a retinue of 
some two hundred persons, he 
travelled incognito under the 
name of Peter Mikhailof. It 
was forbidden under pain of 
death to mention his presence 
with the mission. He arrived 
at Zaandam dressed as a com- 
mon sailor, and a week later 
was at Amsterdam, and there 
in the docks of the East India 
Company Peter worked for 
more than four months. His 
employment was chiefly that 
of ship’s carpentering, but this 
did not satisfy him. He dis- 
covered that the Dutch worked 
chiefly from models, whereas 
in England shipbuilding was 
done from first principles aided 
by mathematical theory ; and 
Peter looked across the North 
Sea, his mind turned towards 
the real home of ship design. 
Meanwhile his restless brain 
found fresh scope for activity 
in bridges, dams, embankments 
and canals—for he had formed 
the project of compelling his 
subjects to construct a canal 
between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. He attended lec- 
tures in surgery, being fasci- 
nated always by blood. He 
also took lessons in dentistry 
and insisted on trying his skill 
on members of his suite. 

In spite of his incognito 
Peter had thought it right to 
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pay a visit to King William ITI, 
of England, who was then at 
Utrecht in his capacity as 
Stadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces, The English sovereign 
gave Peter a courteous recep- 
tion and a warm invitation for 
the Russians to come to 
London. When the time came, 
a yacht belonging to the 
Royal Navy, with an escort of 
three men-of-war, was sent to 
Holland. Vice-Admiral Mit- 
chell and the Marquis of 
Carmarthen were attached to 
the person of the Imperial 
guest, and on the 7th January 
1698 Peter of Russia embarked 
on his voyage to England. 


We left the Czar disembark- 
ing at Charing Cross, whence 
he and his party clambered 
up. the steps and proceeded to 
lodgings in 15 Buckingham 
Street. Three days after his 
arrival King William paid him 
a private visit. Peter was dis- 
covered in his shirt-sleeves in 
a sleeping chamber which he 
shared with several of his 
retinue, and the atmosphere 
was so unbearably close and 
oppressive that William almost 
swooned away. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme coldness of the 
weather, and notwithstanding 
the fact that King William’s 
chest was delicate, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to fling the 
windows wide open before King 
William could address the Czar. 
The visit was returned a few 
days afterwards, and the Czar, 
still nominally incognito, was 
admitted into Kensington 
House by a back entrance. 
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Being able to express himself 
in Dutch with some fluency, 
Peter enjoyed a long conversa- 
tion with his host and behaved 
in a manner differing from his 
usual brutal and overbearing 
habits. Some art treasures of 
the King produced little im- 
pression upon him, but a dial 
on the wall which showed the 
direction of the wind threw 
him into transports of delight. 
For some time longer Peter 
lingered in London before pro- 
ceeding to his instruction at a 
dockyard. But the metropolis 
irritated him. A_ swarthy 
royalty of six feet ten inches 
in height, whose incognito had 
worn pretty thin, found it 
hard to escape recognition and 
whenever he moved abroad he 
was apt to attract a crowd. 
If he attended a play he 
attracted the notice of the 
spectators more than did the 
actors on the stage. He was 
jostled in the streets, and he who 
could wield the knout and axe 
himself had stoically to endure 
collision with a London porter. 
“Do you know, sirrah, that 
this is the Czar?” cried Car- 
marthen indignantly to the 
offender. ‘‘Czar! we're all 
Czars here,” was the ready 
reply, which, when translated, 
almost sent Peter into convul- 
sions of fury. But what en- 
raged him most was the im- 
pertinent intrusion of idlers 
into his very lodgings, even 
into the room where he was 
eating, to which they gained 
access through the connivance of 
the King’s servants. Disgusted 
at their impertinent curiosity, 
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he would sometimes rise from 
the table and fling himself 
from the room in a rage. Even 
two Quakers, accompanied by 
an interpreter, bearded Peter 
in his apartments, and one of 
them expounded at such length 
as to deliver what was almost 
a sermon. It is characteristic 
of Peter, with his thirst for 
information, that he entered 
into a theological discussion 
with his visitors. More than 
that, on the following Sunday 
the Czar, with a great company 
of his attendants and an inter- 
preter—“ all in English habits 
like English gentlemen ’’—came 
to the Quakers’ meeting-house 
in Gracechurch Street, and the 
interpreter and the emperor 
were seen often whispering to- 
gether during the sermon, which 
was on the subject of Naaman, 
the captain-general of the host 
of the Assyrians, going to the 
prophet for the cure of his 
leprosy. Peter “staid very 
sociably ”’ during the greater 
part of the service, but un- 
fortunately some idlers in the 
street, having discovered his 
identity, crowded into the 
building, whereupon the Czar 
immediately left the meeting- 
house with all his company. 

In these circumstances it did 
not take Peter long to weary 
of London and its attractions. 
His heart was in ships and 
naval things, and, although he 
made several excursions on the 
Thames, nothing but residence 
and occupation in a dockyard 
would satisfy his longings. He 
accordingly moved to Dept- 
ford, where he rented, from 
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Admiral Benbow, Sayes Court, 
which the admiral had leased 
furnished from the owner, John 
Evelyn. There Peter studied 
hard under the direction of 
the famous Anthony Deane, 
whose father had made him- 
self unpopular by passing over 
into France and there teaching 
the art of shipbuilding. At 
Deptford the Czar enlarged 
the knowledge he had already 
gained in Holland and learnt 
the general theoretical prin- 
ciples of naval architecture. 
His apartments were crowded 
with models of three-deckers and 
frigates, of fireships and sloops. 
But he by no means confined 
himself to mere theory. The 
Navy Board received direc- 
tions from the Admiralty to 
hire two vessels, to be at the 
command of the Czar whenever 
he should wish to sail upon 
the Thames. In addition, King 
William made him a present 
of a fine yacht, the Royal 
Standard, and had given orders 
that such alterations should be 
made in her accommodation as 
the Czar might desire, and also 
that her sail plan should be 
adapted in any way that the 
Czar might consider likely to 
improve her sailing qualities. 
But Peter’s greatest delight 
was to borrow a small decked 
sailing boat from the dock- 
yard and, taking only three 
or four of his suite, to work 
the little vessel with himself 
at the helm. It is sometimes 
asserted that while at Dept- 
ford Peter abstained from the 
purely manual toil to which 
he had devoted himself at 


Amsterdam, but there is strong 
evidence against this state- 
ment. A dockyard ‘matey’ 
of the time, who lived to the 
great age of one hundred and 
five, always asserted that the 
Czar Peter ‘ worked with his 
hands just like the rest of us,” 
and it is engaged in sawing 
four inches of oak—and sur- 
rounded by dwarfs and three 
‘female friends ’—that Peter 
is represented at Deptford 
Dockyard in the famous paint- 
ing by Maclise. 

During his stay at Deptford 
Peter dressed like a dockyard 
apprentice, and would walk 
through the streets of the town 
with a hatchet over his shoulder, 
The day’s work over, the Czar, 
with his companions, would 
resort to a tavern in Great 
Tower Street, where they would 
smoke their pipes and consume 
infinite beer and brandy. The 
only Englishman of rank in 
whose society Peter at this 
time seemed to take much 
pleasure was the eccentric Car- 
marthen, whose passion for the 
sea bore some resemblance to 
his own and whose capacity 
for brandy was even on a 
Czarish scale. It was a generous 
scale. One night Peter pre- 
sented himself at a place called 
‘The Redoubt ’—an establish- 
ment of such unsavoury reputa- 
tion that the justices had caused 
it to be closed and admission 
was prevented by a posse of 
six constables at the door. 
In his disappointment Peter 
‘fell to drinking hard at one 
Mr Morley’s.”” From there he 
was rescued and carried off by 
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his crony Carmarthen, and on 
the next day “ drank a pint of 
brandy and a bottle of sherry 
for his morning draught; and, 
after that, about eight more 
bottles of sack, and so went to 
the playhouse.” 

Yet his relaxations at Dept- 
ford were not always of this 
nature. In aletter written from 
that place referring to some 
excess committed by some of his 
representatives at Moscow in an 
orgy of drunkenness, he de- 
clared, not without a touch of 
melancholy regret, ‘‘We run 
no risk of doing anything of 
that kind here, seeing we are 
immersed in study from morn- 
ing till night.’”’ Nor did Peter 
turn from serious things. 
William Penn, with some other 
friends, visited the Czar at 
Deptford, taking with them 
some good books in Dutch. 
These Peter received very graci- 
ously, and as Penn could speak 
Dutch fluently, a long conversa- 
tion took place between the 
pair. The Czar appeared to 
be greatly interested in the 
discussion, so much so that 
afterwards during his stay in 
Deptford he occasionally at- 
tended Quakers’ meetings there, 
where he conducted himself 
with ‘‘ great decorum and con- 
descension.”” Nor was the im- 
pression made upon Peter an 
evanescent one. In Clarkson’s 
‘Life of William Penn’ we 
are told that sixteen years 
later at Frederickstadt in Hol- 
stein—where Peter was assist- 
ing the Danes against the 
Swedes—he inquired if there 
was any Quaker meeting-house 
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in the town, and on finding 
that such was the case, he 
attended a service, accompanied 
by his suite. Too much must, 
however, not be read into such 
incidents. If Peter attended 
Quaker meetings, he also organ- 
ised obscene and sacrilegious 
entertainments, too abominable 
to narrate in print. 

Certainly, in England, even 
Penn and his doctrines could 
not tame the barbarian that 
was in Peter. The pride of 
Sayes Court was a magnificent 
holly hedge almost one hundred 
and thirty yards in length, 
nine feet high and some five 
feet in thickness. This hedge 
was the delight of Evelyn and 
was the wonder and admiration 
of men of taste of the day ; 
it is mentioned in the ‘ Life’ 
of the Lord Keeper Guildford. 
Evelyn himself wrote of his 
hedge as ‘‘impregnable”’ and 
as “mocking the rudest as- 
saults of weather, hedge- 
breakers and beasts.” Alas! 
this vaunt came apparently to 
the ears of the Russian Czar, 
who was wont to charge this 
“impregnable ”’ rampart trund- 
ling a wheelbarrow full speed 
against it, the barrow being 
loaded with a member of his 
Suite ; or on occasions the réle 
would be reversed and this 
precursor of the tank would 
dash blindly into the obstruc- 
tion, with Peter as its crew. 

A confidential servant of 
Evelyn’s had been left upon 
the premises, and in writing 
to his master he stated, ‘“‘ There 
is a house full of people right 
nasty. The Czar lies next your 
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library, and dines in the parlour 
next your study. He dines at 
ten o’clock and six at night ; 
is very seldom home a whole 
night ; very often in the King’s 
yard or by water dressed in 
several dresses. The King is 
expected there this day; the 
best parlour is pretty clean for 
him to be entertained in.”’ Poor 
Evelyn must have groaned at 
learning that his parlour could 
merit only the epithet “ pretty 
clean ’’ for the visit of William 
Ill. But this conveyed little 
of the whole dreadful truth. 
After a stay of six weeks at 
Deptford, Peter was desirous 
of visiting an English fleet at 
work. The Admiralty acceded 
to his request and arrange- 
ments were made for him to 
visit a squadron of eleven 
ships under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Mitchell. In the 
‘Postman’ of the 26th March 
1698 there is a notice to the 
effect : ‘‘On Tuesday, the Czar 
of Muscovy went on board 
Admiral Mitchell in his 
Majesty’s ship Humber, who 
presently hoisted sail and put 
to sea from Spithead, as did 
also his Majesty’s ships Re- 
stauration, Chichester, Defiance, 
Swiftsure, York, Monmouth, 
Dover, Kingston, Coventry, Sea- 
forth and Swan.” From an- 
other newspaper it seems that 
some naval manceuvres were 
carried out, and the ‘ Post- 
master’ informs us that each 
ship had twelve pounds of 
powder allowed, “ but all the 
bullets were locked up in the 
hold for fear the soldiers should 
mistake.”” In the logs of the 
Humber and Kingston it is 
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stated that they had two sham 


fights; that the ships were 
divided into two squadrons ; 
and that every ship engaged 
her opposite number, firing 
three broadsides “aloft and 
alow.” There is a tradition 
to the effect that, so pleased 
was the Czar with the perform- 
ance, he swore to Admiral 
Mitchell that the life of an 
English admiral was happier 
than that of a Czar of Russia. 
There is, however, nothing 
of mere tradition—there is, on 
the contrary, solid documentary 
evidence from two sources—of 
a thoroughly Petrine incident 
that took place on the journey 
back to London. The party 
stopped, en route, at Godalming. 
There were thirteen at table 
and eight servants—twenty-one 
in all. For dinner they had 
five ribs of beef weighing three 
stone, one sheep of fifty-six 
pounds, three quarters of lamb, a 
shoulder and loin of veal boiled, 
eight pullets, eight rabbits, 
two dozen and a half of sack 
and one dozen of claret. The 
two authorities are in agree- 
ment so far, but one adds 
“bread and beer proportion- 
able,” and “before going to 
bed six quarts of mulled sack.” 
On the following morning there 
was, a8 chota hazri, seven dozen 
eggs with salad, after which the 
Imperial party dressed and 
came down to a homely break- 
fast of half a sheep, nine- 
teen pounds of lamb, a dozen 
chickens, ten pullets and 
three quarts of brandy. 
Arrived back in Deptford, the 
Czar made preparations for his 
return to the Continent. King 
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William had promised him that 
there should be no impediment 
in his way in engaging and 
taking with him back to Russia 
such English artificers and 
scientific men as he might 
desire. With characteristic 
thoroughness Peter set about 
collecting useful people, and 
by the time of his departure 
it is said that he had got 
together three naval captains, 
twenty-five masters of mer- 
chant ships, thirty pilots, the 
same number of surgeons, two 
hundred gunners and a few 
mast - makers, boat - builders, 
compass - makers, locksmiths, 
coppersmiths, tinmen et hoc 
genus omne. The total number 
thus imported into Russia has 
been given as not much less 
than five hundred persons, but 
the figure seems to be an ex- 
aggeration, for the State Papers 
of the reign of William ITI. 
contain the names of merely 
sixteen people who were given 
permission ‘‘ to enter into the 
service of the Czar of Mus- 
covy,’ including ‘“‘ Stephen 
Gwynn and Richard Grice, two 
mathematical boys of Christ’s 
Hospital.” 

In the last week of April 
the Czar sailed for Holland 
after having passed just over 
three months in England. The 
expenses of his visit had been 
considerable, and, to raise a 
little money, he lent an ear to 
@ proposal made by Carmarthen 
that he should sell a licence to 
import tobacco into Russia. 
The sum agreed on was about 
£20,000 in modern currency, 
and Peter insisted that the 
money should be paid in 
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advance. An interesting ques- 
tion of Crown versus Church 
was here involved, for the 
Orthodox Church in Russia 
still forbade the use of tobacco 
and this fact was well known 
to the English merchants. A 
deputation from their number 
therefore solicited an audience 
from the Czar asking to be 
reassured upon this point. 
Peter relieved the deputa- 
tion of all anxiety by declar- 
ing that he smoked him- 
self, that he wished his sub- 
jects to enjoy tobacco just as 
he did, that it was the duty 
of the Patriarch to confine 
himself to questions of Faith 
and not of tariffs, and that ‘‘ he 
knew how to keep priests in 
order.” Nothing could have 
been more satisfactory to the 
tobacco merchants. 


But though Peter’s visit was 
soon but a memory to the 
people in England, there was 
one who would not soon forget 
the Czar. In a very real sense 
Peter had left his mark upon 
this country, and poor Benbow 
when he returned to Sayes 
Court was appalled at the 
damage that had been done, 
especially as the terms of his 
lease required him ‘to keep 
the same together with the 
Gardens in Good and sufficient 
Order and Repair, and to leave 
them in the same at the ex- 
piration of his Terme.” Ben- 
bow decided to appeal to the 
Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury for compensation, art- 
fully alleging that his chief 
reason for obliging ‘‘ his Czarish 
Majestie”’ had been to please 
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his own good master the King 
—who probably had been in- 
tensely relieved at not having 
been saddled with Peter him- 
self. Such was the condition 
of Sayes Court that the admiral 
declared: ‘‘I can scarcely de- 
scribe it to your honours; be- 
sides much of the furniture 
broke, lost and destroyed.” 
Benbow then concluded by 
praying for a survey of the 
house, in order that compen- 
sation might be assessed and 
that he ‘might not be a 
sufferer for his kindness.” 

The Treasury acted promptly, 
and on the 6th May no less an 
expert than Sir Christopher 
Wren was directed to make the 
necessary survey of the house 
and to take a member of the 
‘moving wardrobe’ and the 
King’s gardener as subordinate 
experts. The report, which 
was quickly submitted, makes 
amazing reading, and leaves 
one with the impression that 
an occupancy by gorillas would 
have been less devastating. 
Three hundred squares of glass 
were broken in the windows ; 
most of the tiling indoors was 
smashed ; more than a hundred 
yards run of paling had van- 
ished; two doors had to be 
renewed; and all the floors 
were “ damag’d by Grease and 
Inck.”’ The havoc wreaked on 
the furniture was appalling. 
Beds, dressing-tables, presses 
and chests of drawers were 


“dirtyed,”’ “broak” and 
*spoyled.”” The carpets were 
ruined. Even the fire-irons 


were everywhere rendered un- 
serviceable. Chairs were either 
*broake to pieces” or lost. 
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Twenty fine paintings were 
slashed and the frames broken, 
Inlaid tables were “‘ damnyfied.” 
The eight “‘Fether beds” in 
the servants’ quarters were in 
shocking condition. By far 
the most serious loss to the 
admiral were “ Severall Fine 
Draughts and other Designs 
Relating to the Sea.”’ These 
had been simply purloined by 
the Czar. In the garden the 
lawns were ruined ‘‘ by their 
leaping and shewing tricks upon 
it.”” The bowling-green was in 
the same condition. The vege- 
table garden was a wilderness, 
and the walled garden had been 
neglected. There was also a 
cottage “belonging to one 
Russell, a poor man,’’ occupied 
by Peter’s guards. This cottage 
was “‘ almost intirely ruined.” 
On 11th May Wren submitted 
his itemised report, assess- 
ing the total damages at 
£350. 98s. 6d. It is difficult to 
represent the value of these 
figures to-day; but, seeing 
that the rent of the mansion 
furnished was assessed by Wren 
at less than £2 a week, clearly 
the compensation claimed by 
Benbow must have exceeded a 
thousand pounds in modern 
money. The Treasury con- 
sidered Wren’s report for sev- 
eral weeks, finally acceding to it 
and directing that the compen- 
sation claimed should be paid. 


It is worth noting that Peter 
preserved his talent for sabot- 
age throughout his life. Many 
years later, when in the zenith 
of his power, he visited Berlin, 
with the Czarina and a large 
retinue, during a grand tour in 
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state of the European capitals. 
The Russian Court was in- 
stalled in a charming little 
palace called Monbijou, which 
the King of Prussia had made 
over to his queen. Monbijou 
was full of costly mirrors, 
beautiful china and valuable 
furniture, and Queen Dorothea, 
knowing the manners of the 
Muscovites, had swept all her 
crystal and brittle things away. 
When the barbarian guests had 
departed she hurried to the 
palace. ‘‘The desolation of 
Jerusalem lay there.’ The 
abominations of savagery and 
filth are not to be described. 
The painters, the plasterers, 
the paperhangers and char- 
women of Berlin were hustled 
into a levée en masse, and from 
foundations to roof Monbijou 
was purged of its uncleanness. 


But barbarian though he 
was, and hooligan though he 
could be, Peter was to make of 
his country a naval Power and 
to deserve of posterity the 
appellation of ‘The Great.’ Just 
five years from quitting the 
docks and wharves of Deptford 
he won a creditable naval 
victory over his formidable 
rivals the Swedes, although 
possibly the operation is better 
described as a cutting-out ex- 
pedition. In a war with Russia 
seven Swedish ships of war 
ventured into Archangel sailing 
under Dutch and English flags. 
Peter’s boats drove them back, 
and two of the Swedish vessels 
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went aground and were cap- 
tured. Then, in 1702, in opera- 
tions on the Baltic littoral, at 
that time part of Swedish 
territory, a Russian flotilla of 
small boats with sails was soon 
navigating the Neva River com- 
ingfrom Ladoga. Four Swedish 
gunboats were attacked by the 
Russian small craft, on board 
which were two Russian regi- 
ments and the Czar himself, 
once more as ‘ Peter Mikhailof.’ 
The attempt was a brilliant 
success; two of the enemy 
vessels were captured and the 
other two got away only after 
suffering very heavy casualties. 
Thus in two successive actions 
the descendants of the Vikings 
had been worsted by the latest 
maritime nation in Europe. 


Peter was the real sea-dog 
now. The ocean was his goal. 
He would have his “little 
window looking to the west.” 
Peter chose for its site one of 
the small islands in the mouth 
of the Neva. He took a bayo- 
net from a soldier, cut two 
sods and placed them crosswise : 
“‘ Here will I build my town.” 
Thus was ‘ Peterburg ’ inaugur- 
ated, later to be known as St 
Petersburg, the capital of the 
Russian Empire. And just 
thirty years later there rode 
upon the Baltic a fleet of 
thirty-five Russian ships of 
war carrying from thirty to 
ninety guns apiece. Peter the 
Great was the father of the 
Russian Navy. 
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SNAKE-BITE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT, D.SC., F.Z.8. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


DEATH by snake-bite is so 
sudden and so dramatic that 
the subject has long excited 
the deepest interest everywhere 
amongst mankind. Many 
people have a dread of snakes ; 
some appear to be quite un- 
able to get over this, and it 
may well be that it is a heritage 
from our primitive ancestors. 
Just as there are people, other- 
wise sensible and fearless, who 
are quite overcome by their 
feelings in the neighbourhood 
of a cat, so there are others 
who shrink instinctively from 
a snake. <A possible solution 
in both cases is that these 
individuals have retained a 
protective sense which, though 
invaluable to primitive man, 
has now lost its significance 
and consequently faded out 
in the great majority of the 
race. 

There is an alternative ex- 
planation in a large number of 
cases—namely, that the fear 
is not instinctive at all, but 
the result of early training and 
education. Most of us have 
been told from our childhood 
onward of the horrors con- 
nected with the very name of 
a snake. Did we not learn in 
our infancy from one of the 
earliest chapters of the Bible 
that ‘the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had 


made”? It has been to us 
ever since the creeping death 
that lies hidden in the grass, 
among the shrubbery or in the 
trees, the embodied symbol of 
all that is deceitful, treacher- 
ous, merciless and cruel. Quite 
recently I addressed the science 
class of a large co-educational 
school on the subject of snakes. 
Through the kind co-operation 
of a friend, I had a number of 
live exhibits to illustrate my 
lecture. I was hardly prepared 
for the sensation—I might al- 
most say the thrill—that went 
through the whole room when 
I asked that a python should 
be taken round to show its 
rudimentary legs to _ the 
audience. I will say for them 
that the students seemed 
equally interested and _ flut- 
tered; but if I am any judge 
of physiognomy the row of 
mistresses at the back nearly 
rose in a body with the inten- 
tion of immediate departure, 
and were only reassured by the 
matter - of - fact attitude the 
principal performers took up. 
To my surprise, another thrill 
went through the room when 
later I was handling two quite 
innocent egg-eating snakes 
which I had a little difficulty 
in disentangling from each 
other and from myself. One 
of them showed a _ decided 
tendency to make its way 
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under my waistcoat. After 
the lecture, we went down 
among the audience and per- 
suaded the boys and girls to 
handle the snakes. They were 
a little shy at first, especially 
the boys, but were astonished 
to find how delightful the feel 
of a snake’s skin is. One 
young lady supplied me with 
the very simile I had long 
been looking for. She said, 
“It feels just like beautifully 
dressed leather.”’ The sequel 
was somewhat surprising, for 
the girls demanded that a 
snake should be purchased for 
them, and were willing to put 
up quite a substantial sum for 
the purpose. When I discussed 
the matter with the head- 
master, he promptly explained 
that he was running a school, 
not a zoo. I told him that, 
through the kindness of a 
friend, I had the offer of a 
beautiful 6 feet 3 inch python 
as a gift to his science class. 
He indignantly asked me where 
I supposed it was going to be 
kept? I suggested that the 
best place was the headmaster’s 
room, where it could be made 
quite comfortable. The matter 
is still sub judice, but this little 
incident serves to show that 
perhaps too much is made of 
man’s horror of snakes, and 
that training and experience 
may easily neutralise unreason- 
able fears founded on mis- 
apprehension. 

Before speaking of the 
methods adopted by snakes 
for capturing or killing their 
prey or their enemies, a word 
must be said of the three great 
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classes of these reptiles. These 
are :— 

(1) The fangless snakes, 
which do not inflict poisonous 
bites, and which have no appa- 
ratus for the purpose. All 
their teeth are solid; this does 
not mean that they cannot 
inflict a very painful bite, but 
of that more presently. 

(2) The back-fanged snakes. 
These have solid teeth in front, 
but hollowed fangs connected 
with poison glands behind. 

(3) The front-fanged snakes 
like the cobra, the mamba and 
the vipers. These have fangs 
at the very front of the jaw, 
in such a position that when 
they strike an enemy or an 
object of prey they instan- 
taneously inject into it the 
deadly fluid from their venom 
glands. 

When I first went out to 
India, my interest in the subject 
of snake poison was aroused 
by an order that had been 
issued to the hospitals that 
we were to give a full trial to 
the injection of strychnine as 
a remedy for snake-bite. The 
history of that order is a very 
curious one. An Australian 
doctor, now long dead, had 
persuaded himself against all 
the facts that strychnine was 
a most valuable remedy. The 
medical profession in the East 
threw out his proposals, but 
he managed to get a direct 
hearing from Her Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria, who, full 
of sympathy for her Indian 
people, gave directions that 
the remedy was to be tried. 
It seemed to me that such 
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trials, if they were to be made 
at all, should commence on 
animals rather than on men, 
and the first work I ever did 
on snake poison was in con- 
nection with tree-snakes, which 
are back-fanged reptiles. I 
quickly formed the conclusion 
that they were non-poisonous, 
and after a little while gave 
them up for the more deadly 
cobra, krait and other Indian 
snakes. I soon came to handle 
the tree-snakes with absolute 
fearlessness, but what I have 
since learnt has convinced me 
that this was the rashness of 
ignorance. A similar mistake 
was made in South Africa by 
Mr FitzSimmons, who thought 
the boomslangs (tree-snakes) 
non-venomous till one of them 
bit and nearly killed his assist- 
ant. When he looked more 
closely into the matter, he 
found that these back-fanged 
snakes are quite different in 
their methods from the front- 
fanged ones: they seize hold 
with their front teeth, and 
then worry and work up by 
an alternate action of the upper 
and lower jaws till they can 
get their back teeth in. As 
soon as they do this they bury 
these fangs in their victim 
and inject their deadly venom. 
Fortunately they are, as a rule, 
pulled off before they can do 
so, with the result that the 
bite is incomplete and little or 
no venom is injected. Since 
learning this I have congratu- 
lated myself on my escapes in 
handling tree-snakes. I evi- 
dently owed more to good luck 
than to good judgment. 


The bite of the front-fanged 
snakes is a very different affair, 
Everyone who touches any one 
of these animals knows that he 
must do so with the utmost 
care. At the same time, there 
is @ very great difference be- 
tween the various species in 
their modes of delivering a bite. 
In vipers the mechanism for 
this purpose has been brought 
to the highest stage of per- 
fection. On examining the 
skull of one of these snakes 
in any museum, the first point 
that strikes the observer is 
that the bundle of long fangs 
on either side of the upper jaw 
would be a constant menace 
to the mouth unless folded out 
of the way when not in use. 
Indeed, this is what actually 
happens. If you look at a 
dead viper or handle a living 
one carefully, you will notice 
that its fangs lie tucked back 
against the roof of the mouth, 
largely covered by a tunic of 
the mucous membrane. If, 
however, you irritate the ani- 
mal in any way, you will at 
once see the fangs come for- 
ward, clear themselves of their 
mucous coat and stand erect 
at right angles to the upper 
jaw in the position for deliver- 
ing a bite. A dissection of the 
skull reveals a most interesting 
mechanism designed for this 
purpose. When the mouth 
opens, a chain of little bones, 
which passes from the lower 
to the upper jaw, is set in 
motion under muscular action. 
The result is that the last 
bone of the chain is pressed 
against one angle of the upper 
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jawbone, which carries the 
fangs. The forward thrust so 
given makes the upper jaw 
sweep round by a pivot action 
in a curve till the fangs become 
erect—that is, in a position at 
right angles to the roof of the 
mouth. The snake is now 
ready to deliver a fatal bite. 
All this has long been freely 
admitted for the viper, and 
yet, strange to say, it was and, 
I believe, still is widely taught, 
that in the cobra, the krait and 
other deadly colubrine snakes 
the fang is not erected during 
the bite, but is kept constantly 
in the same semi-erect position, 
ready for action. I have never 
agreed with this view, and for 
a@ very simple reason—namely, 
that I have so often seen 
colubrine snakes erect and de- 
press their fangs during life. 
Many years ago, when I was 
working on cobra venom in 
India, I obtained my stock by 


getting large consignments ofeqne ladies ” ; 


snakes, dissecting out their 
venom glands and drying and 
storing the poison. In many 
countries this would be a waste- 
ful method, but in India cobras 
are very cheap—the standard 
price was about a shilling an 
animal. Moreover, I had no 
means of keeping them in 
captivity. I was further under 
a domestic ban against hand- 
ling live snakes. My method 
was simple. The assistant who 
was collecting for me in the 
plains secured a dozen cobras 
or kraits or whatever I was 
working with, and put each 
into a tin canister with holes 
for respiration. A dozen cans 
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were then packed into a strong 
deal case, which was sent up 
by train and labelled ‘ danger- 
ous.’ Incidentally, I may men- 
tion that the wildest stories 
were set in circulation as to 
my travelling by train with a 
circus of cobras. On one occa- 
sion it was asserted that I had 
brought two chatty -loads of 
cobras (a chatty is a fragile 
earthen jar) into a first-class 
carriage with some ladies and 
that the chatties had broken. 
The screaming ladies had taken 
refuge in the upper bunks and 
had demanded that I should 
recapture my pets and put 
them out of the carriage. The 
scanty element of fact on which 
this was founded was that, 
when going down to do some 
experiments, I had asked for 
some properly packed cobras 
to be delivered to me at a 
certain station. I was alone 
in the carriage, “‘ there werent 
indeed, there 
would have been a scandal if 
there had been, for a man 
does not travel in India with 
strange ladies at night; what 


is more, “there weren’t BOA“ 


cobras.” It is true that a 
snake-man turned up with two 
chatty -loads of cobras and 
proposed to put them into the 
carriage with me, but I de- 
clined firmly and positively, 
as I had no wish to risk the 
chatty being broken in the 
night and to have the snakes 
loose in the compartment. I 
could plead with Punch’s tramp, 
“‘ Believe me, Mum, ’arf the 
lies you ’ear about me ain’t 
true.” 
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To return to the question 
of fangs. My custom was to 
chloroform each snake in its 
tin, to lift it out with a long, 
strong pair of forceps, to lay 
it on its back and fix it on a 
board with a nail through its 
palate. Be it understood there 
was no cruelty in this; the 
animal was under an anesthetic 
and never came to. By the 
time I had run its blood off 
for the serum, taken out the 
poison glands and removed the 
gall bladder, it was stone dead. 
But all this gave me an oppor- 
tunity of observing that when 
one tickled the roof of a snake’s 
mouth the fangs were reflexly 
erected and then fell back 
again into place. When I was 
told here in London by authori- 
ties that this was impossible 
because the fang was embedded 
immovably in the upper jaw 
and that jaw was likewise 
immovable, I knew there must 
be a fallacy somewhere in the 
argument; nothing could per- 
suade me that the teeth were 
not erected, for I had my facts 
at first-hand. In the beginning 
I had a little difficulty in get- 
ting the authorities to agree 
with me, until I was fortunate 
enough to meet with the curator 
of a famous reptile-house, who 
most kindly gave me facilities 
for proving my point to him 
on live cobras and on a hama- 
dryad. I was easily able to 
convince him, and he at once 
set to work to find out the 
exact mechanism and muscu- 
lature of the act, a task he 
speedily brought to fruition. 
Shortly afterwards we were 


able to discuss the matter 
with an authority on Aus- 
tralian snakes who had gone 
even further, for not only had 
he found that Australian colu- 
brine snakes erected their fangs 
to bite, but on a pithed and 
therefore recently dead snake, 
he had shown by means of 
galvanism the exact muscles 
concerned in the act. Inci- 
dentally, to pith a reptile is 
to pass a large needle up into 
the brain at its junction with 
the spinal cord ; instant death 
results. I make bold to say 
that if all snakes with front 
poison fangs did not get them 
out of the way when they 
were not in use they would 
have them broken off every 
time they attempted to swallow 
a big prey. 

There is yet another differ- 
ence in the bite of various 
snakes. Some, like the cobra, 
raise the front part of their 
body and expand a flattened 
hood before attacking ; others, 
like the Russell viper and the 
puff adder, strike out from 
their coil without warning, re- 
minding one of the release of 
a watch-spring in their sudden- 
ness; whilst yet others, like 
the sea-snake, bite any part 
that is placed in contact with 
them. Some will hiss to warn 
off an enemy, whilst with 
others the blow comes before 
the warning. 

To nine hundred and ninety- 
nine intelligent people out of 
@ thousand, snake poison is 
‘ just snake poison.’ They real- 
ise that a big snake will secrete 
more than a little one, but they 
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do not grasp the essential fact 
that the venom of each kind 
of snake is specific and differs 
from that of every other species. 
This subject bristles with in- 
teresting points. 

Roughly speaking, snake 
venom is of a pale yellow 
colour and of the consistency 
of glycerine, but that of some 
species is much more watery 
and much paler than that of 
others. Take the two leading 
Indian snakes, for instance. 
Cobra venom is thick and 
yellowish, and crystallises in 
roughly straight- sided flat 
masses, while Russell viper 
venom is paler and much more 
fluid, and dries out in needle- 
like crystals. Incidentally, any 
venom will retain its activity for 
very long periods if it is kept 
dry, but soon deteriorates and 
decomposes in watery solutions. 

When one comes to consider 
the pharmacological action of 
the various venoms—that is 
to say, the way in which they 
act upon the body—one is 
astounded at the difference 
between them. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that any 
specimen of snake venom is 
compounded of a number of 
different poisons. Some of 
these act directly on one or 
another part of the nervous 
system, others on the blood- 
vessels and on the blood itself. 
The venom of colubrine snakes 
is richer in the former in- 
gredients, that of the viperine 
in the latter, but every venom 
contains some of each element 
and the exact proportion varies 
from gpecies to species. Even 
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this is not the whole of the 
interesting story. The toxicity 
or power of killing is greatly 
different in different snakes. 
The tiger-snake of Australia 
has a venom two and a half 
times more deadly than that 
of the death-adder or of the 
sea-snake, twenty-four times 
more deadly than that of the 
cobra and one hundred and 
twenty-five times more so than 
that of the Russell viper. 
When it comes to yield, the 
cobra gives more than twelve 
times as much as the tiger- 
snake and over five times as 
much as the death - adder. 
Hamilton Fairley has reckoned 
the relative killing power on 
sheep of a tiger-snake as 3°5 
and of a death-adder as 2°7, 
in comparison with the Indian 
cobra as 1. 

With these figures in front 
of him, the reader may be 
surprised to learn that the 
death-adder and not the tiger- 
snake ranks first in killing 
power. The explanation is 
that it possesses the most 
efficient biting mechanism of 
all the snakes. It has been 
reckoned that if one of these 
animals could economise its 
venom to the maximum and. 
waste none of it, it would be 
capable of killing no less than 
eighty-four sheep, each about 
as heavy a8 a man, with one 
load from its poison glands. 
Luckily there are many ele- 
ments that come into the 
question: the intervention of 
clothing ; inaccurate striking ; 
failure to grip the victim with 
the lower jaw, and so to get 
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@ maximum dose injected ; the 
effects of disease, of moulting, 
of recent feeding and of biting ; 
these one and all have to be 
allowed for. 

One thing must never be 
forgotten : the venom is simply 
a salivary secretion, and, apart 
from its power of killing an 
enemy, is of great value to the 
snake in digesting the large 
meals it takes. It contains 
very active digestive ferments. 
I have seen animals swallowed 
by a snake and still living with 
the skin extensively excoriated 
by the active juices of the 
reptile. 

There is a very interesting 
and practical point in connec- 
tion with the differences in 
the chemical constitution of 
the various snake venoms. I 
pointed out in ‘ Maga’ (March 
1933) that the only reliable 
remedy for snake-bite is by 
means of antivenenes, which 
consist of the serum of an 
immunised animal (a horse, 
mule or donkey being preferred), 
and which must be injected 
subcutaneously or preferably 
intravenously. Such  anti- 
venenes are now prepared and 
distributed for sale in the 
various parts of the world in 
which venomous snakes abound. 
France, under the far-sighted 
guidance of Calmette, led the 
way, and to-day I believe sells 
the cheapest products of any 
nation ; she caters for the cure 
of the bites of the European 
viper and of African snakes. 
Her action in this respect is 
but a part of the whole-hearted 
and wise policy with which she 
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administers her great colonial 


possessions. India has long 
had her own well - equipped 
laboratory for the manufacture 
of an antivenene suitable for 
the bites of all snakes in that 
great peninsula, the cobra, the 
krait and the Russell viper 
being the most dangerous, 
South Africa, Australia, North 
America and Brazil have not 
been behindhand in the same 
work, until now to-day a more 
or less reliable remedy for 
snake-bite can be obtained all 
over the world, whilst the 
knowledge is spread far and 
wide that a cure has been made 
available, thanks to modern 
research. The qualification in 
the value of the remedies above 
hinted at is due to the three 
great difficulties which con- 
front all workers in this field: 
the difference above stressed 
in the specific character of the 
various venoms; the fact that 
the antivenenes tend to lose 
their efficacy if kept for long 
periods; and the difficulty on 
the score of expense in having 
a sufficient stock of the right 
remedy on the spot at a given 
time. 

Undoubtedly many lives 
have been saved by means of 
these serums. On the other 
hand, not a few of the cases 
claimed as cures would have 
got well anyhow; it is often 
very difficult to be sure that 
the snake in question was really 
of a dangerous variety and 
that it had bitten effectively. 
With every respect and admira- 
tion for the great work that 
has been done, I fear that on 
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some occasions in the past an 
element of commercialism has 
entered into the preparation 
and marketing of these reme- 
dies. Some of the antivenenes 
advertised have not been nearly 
80 efficacious as they have been 
claimed to be, but this is a 
matter which is speedily being 
put right. 

Snake-bites often occur in 
outlying parts in which it is 
difficult to keep fresh stocks 
of antivenene. It is in many 
cases quicker to rush the patient 
up to a surgeon’s headquarters 
than to send in for the remedy. 
There is another advantage in 
so doing, for the best results 
are obtained by intravenous 
injection, which is much more 
difficult than subcutaneous ad- 
ministration, and requires both 
skill and practice for its per- 
formance. 

Sea - Snake Bite.-—The sea- 
snakes inhabit the tropical 
oceans, having taken to the 
seas long ages ago. They were 
undoubtedly at one time land 
animals, which gradually, under 
stress of competitive existence, 
went back to the deep waters 
from which all life originally 
came. They show this in a 
curious way, for when the 
breeding time comes round 
they return to the neighbour- 
hood of the land, the medium 
which was their ancient habitat, 
just as, for instance, at the 
same critical period of their 
lives the land-crabs return to 
the water and the penguins 
and seals to the land. At such 
times, then, the sea-snakes find 
their way into the shore-pools, 
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and sometimes lie about on 
the rocks between the tide- 
marks. Inexperienced people 
often mistake them for eels 
and get fatally bitten in con- 
sequence. My own first ex- 
perience of snakes of any kind 
in India was in my very early 
days out there when I was 
walking along the seashore at 
Madras after a cyclone. I 
picked up two or three of these 
animals and took them back 
to my hotel in the hopes of 
reviving them, but they soon 
lose their vitality when taken 
from the water, and fortu- 
nately for me, these particular 
specimens did not revive, in 
spite of my well-meant efforts 
on their behalf. It is said that 
the pupils of their very small 
eyes contract so strongly when 
the snakes are removed from 
the ocean that they cannot see 
to strike correctly. Fishermen 
are not infrequently bitten by 
them, but this is due to the 
fact that they are sometimes 
pulled up with ordinary fish 
in the nets; as the men turn 
over their catch they accident- 
ally touch the brutes, which 
promptly bite them. I do not 
believe that they ever strike 
@ man swimming in the sea, 
but it is said that if they are 
followed into the caves in which 
they take refuge they will un- 
hesitatingly attack in self-de- 
fence. They swim fast and 
very freely by the aid of their 
flattened rudder-like tails, 
which distinguish them from 
the many harmless land and 
water snakes to be found in 
fresh or in brackish water. 
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Most, if not all snakes, swim 
freely by an undulant move- 
ment of the body, and cobras 
and other snakes are often to 
be seen swimming in rivers and 
canals. The sea-snakes not 
infrequently show a lot of 
black and yellow, nature’s 
habitual warning colours. They 
bring forth their young alive 
in the water, an obvious pro- 
tective device, for eggs lying 
about in the ocean are a strong 
temptation to every passing 
fish. The skin is cast as 
frequently in sea as on land 
snakes, but it is said to come 
off in patches, just as it does 
in the lizards, and never in 
a continuous slough. Sea- 
snakes prey on small fish, 
which they kill with their very 
deadly poison and then swallow 
from the head end. As many 
of these fish are very spiny, 
this method of swallowing them 
is obviously intentional in pur- 
pose, otherwise the spines 
would do the snake’s interior 
much damage. 

Sea-snakes are usually said 
to have grooved as opposed 
to perforated teeth, but on 
this subject there is a very 
great difference of opinion be- 
tween high authorities. In 
any case, the grooves are evi- 
dently quite deep enough to 
serve a8 an easy channel for 
the passage of the poison. 

Pythons and Boa- Constrictors. 
—These animals fall into the 
class of solid-toothed snakes ; 
they have no poison apparatus 
and no fangs, but they can 
inflict a terrible bite by means 
of their very numerous re- 


curved teeth. Their method 
of attack is quite different 
from that of the poisonous 
snakes, for they launch them- 
selves at their prey, wind their 
powerful bodies round it and 
crush it in their folds. The 
power they exert in so doing 
is enormous, and a large animal 
has all its bones broken by 
the embrace and is reduced to 
inert pulp. If a snake be 
watched when it is attacking 
a prey, it will be observed 
that one of the very first 
things it does is to seize its 
victim’s head in its jaws, and 
with this hold as a purchase, 
to throw its coils round the 
animal. If it fails to seize the 
head as a first step it makes 
violent efforts to do so the 
moment it has the prey in its 
embrace. The snake then pro- 
ceeds to swallow it, always 
starting from the head end. 
The object of this is obvious, 
for the prey goes down in the 
direction in which the hair or 
feathers or spines lie, and in 
so doing inconveniences the 
reptile to a minimum. Dr 
Benedict of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington records 
that a 70 lb. python swallowed 
a 20 lb. pig, a meal which 
lasted it for a year. Mr Fitz- 
Simmons of South Africa tells 
how a python swallowed a 
goat, horns and all, and di- 
gested it, including the skull 
and the other large bones, but 
could make no impression on 
the horns, which in due time 
sloughed their way out through 
the animal’s intestines and skin 
without doing it any harm. 
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These dangerous reptiles are 
ordinarily very sluggish in 
movement ; they wait patiently 
at a water-hole till a suitable 
prey comes along. Once they 
launch their attack their ac- 
tivity is extraordinary, and 
within twenty minutes the prey 
has, according to Dr Benedict, 
been not only killed but com- 
pletely swallowed. How can 
the python perform this appa- 
rently impossible feat? The 
answer is simple. The lower 
jaw is hinged on to the upper 
by a chain of bones which 
work like a ‘lazy tongs,’ only 
that they do so on a curve, 
which the tongs cannot. At 
the same: time, the two halves 
of the lower jaw _ separate 
widely, being connected with 
each other by membranes and 
not by bone. The terrible 
armature of numerous curved 
teeth dig into the prey, the 
mouth opens wider and wider, 
each jaw works in turn over 
the surface of the victim, get- 
ting one fresh hold after an- 
other, until the apparently im- 
possible is accomplished and 
the unfortunate animal dis- 
appears into its living tomb, 
where, if it is a reptile, it may 
remain alive for quite a long 
time. I have calculated that 
@ man can open his mouth 
with an effort to an angle of 
about twenty-six or twenty- 
Seven degrees. Against this 
I have measured the angle of 
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gape of snakes photographed 
while swallowing big prey, and 
have found it as much as one 
hundred and thirty degrees, 
a truly astonishing difference. 
A large python is well known 
to be a very dangerous animal 
and one which will unhesitat- 
ingly attack a man. A well- 
known expert on ophiology 
tells me that he would much 
prefer to be in a room with 
five cobras than one 25-foot 
python. When these brutes 
have to be handled in the Zoos 
a chain of men is employed 
for the purpose, each man 
touching the next, elbow to 
elbow. In one reptiliary a 
rather amusing incident hap- 
pened not very long ago. A 
workman went into the back 
of the premises to effect some 
repairs, and had climbed to 
the top of a ladder for the 
purpose, when to his horror 
he discovered that a large 
python had got through an 
opening in the door of the cage 
through which a pipe had been 
introduced in order to fill the 
cage tank with water. The 
man’s terrified yells brought 
speedy assistance. Though the 
sensational novelist is wrong 
when he depicts a gigantic 
python as ‘dripping venom’ 
from its terrible fangs, he is 
quite right in believing that 
the bite or the embrace of 
these animals are things much 
to be dreaded. 
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GUADELOUPE. 1759. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


THE year 1759 was ‘ the year 
of victory.’ How many readers 
can enumerate the victories 
which gave it this name? In 
India, to start with, there were 
Forde’s capture of Masuli- 
patam on 8th April, and his 
defeat of the Dutch at Badara 
on 25th November; but the 
news of the latter of these 
cannot have reached England 
until the summer of 1760. 
Then, nearer home, there was 
the victory of Minden on Ist 
August; across the Atlantic 
there was the battle of Quebec 
on 13th September; and off 
the French coast there was 
Hawke’s dramatic naval action 
on 20th November. It is not 
a bad list, but there remains 
yet one more victory to be 
added to the above, and that 
the earliest of all in the matter 
of time—namely, the capture 
of Guadeloupe in April, which 
must have been the first to 
cheer the hearts of Englishmen 
at home and to prepare them 
for what was to come. I wrote 
the whole story of it down 
nearly forty years ago, but 
through the kindness of Gen- 
eral Sir Aylmer Haldane fresh 
material concerning it has come 
into my hands. One of his 
forbears, Brigadier - General 
George Haldane, commanded 
a brigade in this expedition 
and wrote letters, of which Sir 
Aylmer has sent me copies, 
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giving his account of the opera- 
tions. 

The expedition was one item 
in the programme of the elder 
Pitt for taking the offensive 
against France in every possible 
quarter. In 1758 he _ had, 
practically, three distinct small 
armies employed in North 
America ; he had directed two 
different raids against the coast 
of France ; he had sent British 
troops to fight the French in 
Germany; he had conquered 
Senegal and Goree in West 
Africa; and he was seconding 
the efforts of Clive to drive the 
French from India. To accom- 
plish all this he had been rais- 
ing recruits frantically, often 
by extremely doubtful methods, 
though at the outset according 
to the far sounder principle 
which obtained during the 
German war. For he began 
in 1756 by adding a second 
battalion to fifteen of the old 
regiments of the Line, and with 
four of these new batitalions 
we are immediately concerned. 
They are the Sixty - first 
(2/Gloucester), Sixty - third 
(1/Manchester), Sixty - fourth 
(1/North Stafford) and Sixty- 
fifth (1/York and Lanes.), 
which began life respectively 
as second battalions to the 
Buffs, the King’s, the Devon 
and the Suffolk, and had only 
just, in 1758, entered upon an 
independent existence. These, 
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together with the Buffs and 
the King’s Own—-six battalions 
in all—were placed under com- 
mand of Major-General Pere- 
grine Hopson, late Governor 
of Nova Scotia, with Colonel 
Barrington as his second and no 
fewer than four brigadiers be- 
sides, with orders to attack 
and capture the island of Mar- 
tinique. 

The transports seem to have 
been assembled at Portsmouth 
in good time, but foul winds 
delayed their departure, and 
it was not until the 12th 
November that they got under 
way, escorted by eight ships 
of the line under Commodore 
Hughes. The number of the 
transports we do not know. 
The troops probably mustered 
no more than five to six 
thousand, so the transports 
may have counted from fifty to 
sixty. Most of them would 
have been bluff-bowed old brigs 
which sailed like haystacks, 
and for the more part were 
commanded by very rough old 
masters, some of them fine 
seamen though indifferent navi- 
gators, more of them drunken 
reprobates, but all imbued with 
a deep contempt for the red- 
coats. Upon these craft the 
soldiers were packed very 
tightly and suffered much from 
bad ventilation, especially in 
rough weather. They were 
fed, when sea-sickness allowed 
them to eat at all, upon weevil- 
riddled biscuit and very tough 
salt pork, with a strictly limited 
allowance of water; and their 
life at sea must have been 
prolonged misery. A few old 
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soldiers of the Buffs, who had 
fought at Fontenoy and Lauf- 
feld, may have had some pre- 
vious experience of a short 
voyage, and a few more of the 
King’s Own, who had formed 
part of the heroic garrison of 
Minorca in 1756, might recall 
a much longer passage to and 
from the Mediterranean. But 
to the bulk of the troops, who 
had never yet gone upon active 
Service, a journey by sea was 
absolutely new and not a little 
terrifying. 

Barbados, most windwardly 
of all the Antilles, and the 
starting-point of all British 
expeditions to the West Indies, 
was reached at last after sixty- 
three weary days; and Briga- 
dier-General Haldane, having 
orders to send private reports 
to the Duke of Newcastle, took 
up his pen and wrote :— 

“* Barbados, 13 Jan. 1759. 
I have the honour to inform 
your Grace that the fleet ar- 
rived at Barbadoes on the 3rd 
of this month, at which time 
the hospital ship and seven 
ordinance ships were all miss- 
ing, which induced the Generall 
to stay here some days to await 
their arrival, as it would have 
been absolutely impossible to 
proceed without them. The 
ordinance vessels are all come 
up but no news of the hospital, 
with all the surgeons and medi- 
cines belonging to it; but as 
it would be improper to waste 
any more time here waiting 
for them, we have picked some 
very unskilfull people, such as 
this country affoards and as 
many medicines as can be got 
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here, and shall proceed this 
day without staying any longer. 
... The Army is in very good 
health considering the length 
of the voyage, but would not 
continue so long if they were 
to remain on board of ships. 
The fleet is now getting under 
saill.”’ 

The expedition had arrived 
none too soon for a tropical 
campaign, but the lagging of 
the ordnance ships with the 
ammunition and the cannon 
compelled the waste of at least 
seven whole days. So there 
the transports waited in Carlisle 
Bay, with the tropical sun 
glaring down upon them and 
baking them through and 
through, while the men loafed 
about the crowded decks, star- 
ing at the forest of windmills 
on the low hills above Bridge- 
town and laughing inanely at 
the negroes who brought their 
boats alongside with refresh- 
ing loads of yams, sweet 
potatoes, limes and bananas. 
Very welcome is a little fresh 
fruit to any ship. I sailed 
myself with a squadron in 
those waters fifty years ago, 
and it would have been easy 
to trace its course by the 
banana peelings which were 
scattered in its wake. Were 
any of the men allowed to go 
ashore? I think almost cer- 
tainly not, for their officers 
would have dreaded the loss 
of them by desertion. The 
sick were probably landed, and 
the officers no doubt perambu- 
lated Bridgetown in search of 
medical men and medicines. 
I wonder who were the “ very 
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unskilfull people’’ to whose 
tender mercies the sick and 
wounded were to be consigned, 
Were they white or black or 
coloured? Were they really 
horse-doctors or mule-doctors, 
or were they cunning old slaves 
with a strange knowledge, 
handed down through countless 
generations, of certain drugs 
and poisons? Why did not 
the Brigadier give a few details ? 

And why, it must be asked 
further, did he omit to mention 
the arrival (given in no official 
reports) during these ten 
days of a small reinforcement, 
namely, of two hundred men, 
raised only a few weeks before, 
to fill the ranks, sadly de- 
pleted at Ticonderoga in July 
1758, of the Black Watch? 
For these Highlanders did sail 
into Carlisle Bay, with their 
bonnets and kilts complete, 
and no doubt soon discovered 
that bare limbs offer a joyful 
feeding ground to mosquitoes. 

However, on the 13th the 
entire armament, reinforced by 
two more ships of the line 
under a new and superior 
Commodore, Moore, got under 
way and sailed before the 
trade wind, heading a little 
north of west. The voyage 
before them was short over a 
glorious blue sea, where the 
shoals of flying-fish and of 
porpoises in pursuit of them 
seem to extend from horizon 
to horizon. Presently on the 
starboard bow appeared two 
little round blue hills, like a 
woman’s breasts, which gradu- 
ally rose higher and higher out 
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out like two gigantic sugar- 
loaves, four thousand feet high 
—the Pitons of St Lucia. These 
were left on the starboard hand, 
and then the fleet altered course 
from west to north, coasted 
along the western shore of St 
Lucia, where the white flag of 
France still floated above the 
famous fortress of Morne For- 
tuné, towards a mass of wooded 
mountains that lay beyond, the 
island of Martinique. 
Martinique, which measures 
some forty miles in length by 
fifteen in extreme breadth, is 
rather of the shape of a long 
right-hand boxing-glove, palm 
downward, with the finger-tips 
pointing to north and the 
thumb enclosing the principal 
harbour of what was then 
called Fort Royal and is now 
Fort de France. Its main de- 


fence was a strong work called 


Fort Louis, on a height at 
the entrance to the harbour 
on the northern shore. About 
a mile to west of it is a slight 
promontory known as Negro 
Point. It had taken the arma- 
ment the best part of three 
days to traverse about one 
hundred and fifty miles with 
the trade wind blowing fair 
for its passage. Now let Briga- 
dier-General Haldane take up 
the tale in his journal. 

“15 January [1759). Got 
into Fort Royal Bay ; it being 
too late to bring ships to an 
anchor kept standing off and 
on all night. The Commodore 
ordered the Rippon, Roebuck, 
Woolwich, Panther, Bristol and 
Winchester to attack a fort on 
Negro Point and a battery on 
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the shore by daylight next 
morning. 

“16th. The above ships went 
as ordered, took the fort and 
battery in half an hour with very 
inconsiderable loss. As I was 
on board the Panther I had an 
opportunity of surveying the 
coast, by which I discovered 
that the enemy had made 
entrenchments at the only place 
that seemed fit for landing, 
the rest of the shore being 
very rocky, consequently diffi- 
cult of access. Afterwards Gen- 
erals Barrington and Clavering 
reconnoitred the coast and 
made the same observations I 
had done before. As the enemy 
appeared disconcerted by the 
loss of the fort and battery, it 
was determined to land at 
Negro Fort the instant the 
Transports came to an anchor. 
The 2nd brigade landed without 
waiting for the first, but not 
at the place ordered, the reason 
being because the Commodore 
had called off the ships that 
were to cover the landing, 
they being within reach of the 
shells from Fort Royal, one of 
which was very near falling 
into the Commodore. In this 
situation the boats must have 
rowed two miles along shore 
in face of the enemy ; besides, 
it was past four o’clock and 
night coming on, so it was 
thought better to get footing 
on shore at any rate before 
dark.”’ 

Here we must observe that 
Brigadier Haldane seems to 
have been a little piqued that 
time should have been wasted 
in sending two more generals 
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to confirm his opinion, and 
that after all Hopson should 
have overruled all three, only 
to find his plan defeated by 
the howitzers of Fort Louis. 
The Commodore was right to 
take his ships out of range of 
shells, for a single shell falling 
at a steep angle might blow 
out the bottom of a wooden 
ship and sink her, and would 
in any case set her on fire. 
Shells, however, were in those 
days fired only from howitzers 
or mortars, not from the 
cannon with which ordinary 
men-of-war were armed. It is 
noteworthy that Napoleon con- 
stantly asked whether it would 
not be possible to mount shell- 
firing pieces, so to speak, on 
all ships; but nothing came 
of it. If his idea could have 
been carried out, there would 
have been an end of our 
supremacy at sea. 

But, to return to our narra- 
tive, the chosen landing-place 
was rather more than a mile 
to north-west of Negro Point 
and just outside the bay of 
Fort Royal, whence there was 
some kind of a road or track 
leading to the tower of Fort 
Royal some three miles away. 

“The place where the troops 
landed ” (says Haldane’s jour- 
nal) “was rocky but unde- 
fended, so that the wholl was 
performed - without losing a 
man. As soon as the troops 
were landed the 2nd brigade 
marched to take Post so as to 
secure a Communication with 
the Fleet. I was surprised to 
find that great part of the 
country was covered with 
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underwood that appeared like 
grass from the ships, which 
made it very dangerous and 
difficult ; besides, we were under 
the necessity of ascending a 
very steep hill and passing a 
Ravin so rocky and steep that 
only two men could march in 
front. This took up so much 
time that it was quite dark 
before the Troops arrived at a 
place where they could sustain 
themselves. The soldiers were 
very much heated, and forced 
to lie on their arms exposed to 
a shower of rain and a very 
heavy dew. We made the best 
dispositions we could consider- 
ing the darkness of the night.” 

This is a very plain bald 
statement; but let us read 
between the lines a little. Here 
is a matter of some five thou- 
sand landsmen to be rowed 
ashore from fifty or sixty dif- 
ferent ships. Most of them 
are young soldiers. They are 
dressed in their European 
clothes—a long skirted scarlet 
coat, with lapels turned back 
along the front, and enormous 
cuffs turned back likewise, a 
low-flapped waistcoat, scarlet 
breeches, long white spatter- 
dashes and shoes, and a three- 
cornered cocked hat. The 
lapels, the cuffs and the front 
of the skirt are of the colour 
of the regimental facings, for 
the Buffs, of course, buff, for 
the King’s Own blue, for the 
Sixty-first and Sixty-fifth white, 
and for the Sixty-fourth black 
—all very pretty on parade, 
but a little out of place in the 
tropics. Furthermore, every 
man has a very broad buff 
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leather belt hanging low over 
his left shoulder to carry his 
cartridges, a very broad buff 
leather waist-belt in which are 
inserted a short sword and a 
bayonet, and a very long heavy 
musket—long, because in those 
days men fired three ranks 
deep, and it was important 
that the men in the third rank 
should not blow off the heads 
of those in the second rank. 
Think of five thousand men so 
attired and accoutred making 
their way over a small ship’s 
side, not by a genteel staircase 
as nowadays, but by shallow, 
slippery, vertical steps, on 
which a man needs both his 
hands to secure himself. Hav- 
ing made this perilous descent, 
he must drop into a boat that 
is dancing below, sometimes 
level with the lowest step, 
sometimes perhaps five or six 
feet below it. No doubt the 
muskets were handed down 
separately, but no doubt one 
was occasionally lost overboard, 
and no doubt equally a certain 
number of men must have 
fallen overboard and been 
hauled into the boat, yelling 
with fright. Then beyond ques- 
tion the boats were crammed 
with soldiers as tightly as they 
could be packed together, so 
that trips backward and for- 
ward might be as few as pos- 
sible and a respectable force 
of men might be thrown ashore 
at once. The hour of dis- 
embarkation cannot have been 
so late as that given by Hal- 
dane—4 pP.M.—otherwise half 
of the men could not have been 
landed by daylight. So, though 
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the sun was sinking, it must 
have been still strong and, 
with the refraction from the 
water, must have smitten 
wickedly upon the bare necks 
under the three-cornered hats. 
However delighted with the 
prospect of treading once again 
upon firm ground, many of 
the men must have been giddy 
and sick and miserable, and 
thoroughly scared. 

The actual landing, too, must 
have been a scrambling busi- 
ness among the rocks, for the 
boats can hardly have ap- 
proached near enough to touch 
the actual strand. Moreover, 
it was not only the men that 
must be disembarked, but their 
food and their ammunition. 
Probably, though we are not 
told so, every man must have 
carried from one to three days’ 
rations on his back, in which 
case those who fell into the 
sea or slipped on the rocks 
must have had their victuals 
and cartridges ruined by salt 
water. However, as no enemy 
was present, the troops had 
plenty of time to sort them- 
selves, though, when it came 
to moving, the trial must have 
been severe. They had not 
taken a walk for more than 
two months. In their Euro- 
pean clothing they must have 
been streaming with sweat after 
their hot time in the boats, for, 
though it was near sunset, the 
thermometer (if they had had 
one) would hardly have marked 
less than eighty degrees in the 
shade. Then the country 
proved to be very difficult. 
There is a strange simplicity 
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in Haldane’s remark that, look- 
ing from a distance, he had 
mistaken the tropical under- 
growth for grass. It was found 
to be something very different ; 
and that short first evening’s 
march through the close clammy 
heat of the forest must have 
been most distressing. Then, 
when the bivouac was reached, 
the rain came down in a straight 
solid sheet. The temperature 
for the moment fell probably 
by two or three degrees, and 
the men passed from sweating 
to shivering. Thus were sown 
the seeds of a deadly crop of 
fever and dysentery. 

[Journal continued.|] “17th 
[Jan.] In the morning went to 
reconnoitre the ground and 
roads towards Fort Royal. 
Found the country full of 
steep hills covered with wood 
and sugar canes as high as a 
man... with Ravines and 
Gulleys in which there are 
streams at the rainy season, 
but most of them at this time 
are dry. The banks of these 
Ravines are perpendicular in 
some places. They may be 
passed by men, but absolutely 
impassable with Cannons or 
Carriages of any sort. In 
these woods were scattered a 
very great number of their 
Militia, who are chiefly Mulat- 
toes. They began firing on our 
army from every quarter in an 
irregular Indian manner as soon 
as the day broke, which in- 
commoded us extremely. Col- 
onel Crump was sent with the 
Grenadiers of the Army to 
drive the enemy from a Hill 
that commanded the Camp, 


but in advancing was fired at 
from every part without being 
able to distinguish from where 
the shot came, for the Enemy’s 
musquets carried so much far- 
ther than ours. We had several 
men killed and wounded, when 
we imagined ourselves out of 
gunshot. However, we per- 
sisted and carried the point, 
with the loss of Captain Dal- 
mahoy, several men killed and 
wounded. It was not long 
before the Grenadiers were fired 
upon from another quarter 
which commanded the Post. 
Therefore it was found endless 
and to no purpose to fight these 
Indians in a regular way, for 
which reason the Grenadiers 
were recalled and the Generall 
sent out the Highlanders to 
skirmish with them, which kept 
the camp a little quiet and 
gave time to begin forming 
redoubts, which were abso- 
lutely necessary in case we 
should be attacked in the 
night.”’ 

It seems a little strange that 
the character of a volcanic 
West Indian island should have 
come as such a surprise to 
British officers, for it must 
have been well known to count- 
less mariners for generations 
and can hardly have been 
hidden from other men. It is 
true that these volcanic islands 
are most difficult for the man- 
wuvring of troops, being 4 
chaos of mountain, ravine and 
forest. Sir Aylmer Haldane, 
who knows the north-west fron- 
tier of India intimately, tells 
me that he has never seen 
worse country than Martinique. 
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Yet the island was not more 
intractable than a dozen others, 
and the obstacles cannot have 
been insuperable. But Hopson, 
who was in bad health, seems 
to have been thoroughly cowed. 
“ Never was such a country,” 
he wrote; ‘the Highlands of 
Scotland for woods, mountains 
and continued ravines are noth- 
ing to it.” He was frightened, 
too, by the ‘Indian manner’ 
of the fighting. The British 
as yet had little experience of 
savage warfare except against 
the Red Indians in North 
America; and there the dis- 
aster to General Braddock’s 
force in 1756 had created some- 
thing like a panic, which no 
doubt had reached Hopson in 
Nova Scotia. Again, it was 
true, though the fact has only 
lately been brought to light by 
private letters, that the French 
muskets, which were grooved, 
did outrange the English 
smooth-bores. At Minden the 
six wonderful British battalions 
made this unpleasant discovery, 
but they overcame their dis- 
advantage by the simple 
method of advancing to within 
the range of their own weapons 
and blasting the French off 
the field. This, however, was 
impossible amid the forest 
and cane-fields of Martinique. 
Good sugar-cane stands con- 
siderably higher than a man’s 
head, and is so thick that a 
man is completely hidden if 
only a yard from its edge. 
Crump was a good officer, and 
the grenadiers—the massed 
grenadier companies of the force 
—were the choicest troops of 
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the whole; but no doubt they 
were hampered by their cum- 
brous clothing and equipment 
and by their grenadier caps, 
which gave no protection from 
the sun; whereas the High- 
landers, with their limbs free, 
could move more rapidly over 
rough ground. The casualties 
in this little affair numbered 
over sixty killed and wounded, 
including three officers; and 
there were no surgeons. It is 
not likely that the enemy suf- 
fered a fifth of this loss. Mean- 
while Hopson was at his wits’ 
end to think how he could 
bring his heavy guns over hill 
and vale to the heights above 
Fort Royal. 

[Journal continued.| “ The 
Chief Engineer and _ several 
officers reconnoitred Fort Royal 
on one side within Cannon shot, 
but there was no probability of 
approaching it on account of a 
deep ravine; it was proposed 
to make a bridge, but the Chief 
Engineer thought it impossible. 
The only method that appeared 
then of bringing up the artillery 
was by carrying it round the 
Ravine, which was a circuit of 
five miles and up some very 
steep hills. Even this scheme 
was absolutely impossible, as 
we had only 300 negroes from 
Barbadoes, and the Fleet could 
not spare above 400 men to 
assist us in drawing the Artil- 
lery, which consisted of 30 
pieces of Cannon, besides mor- 
tars, stores, &c. It was also 
necessary to move the whole 
together, for the Enemy being 
so numerous and our army 80 
small we durst not venture to 
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divide by making any detach- 
ment whatsoever. 

* About 11 o’clock we per- 
ceived a very large party en- 
deavouring to cut off our com- 
munication with the ships which 
obliged us to order Watson’s 
regiment [63rd, 1/Manchester] 
to prevent their design, and 
this and the other posts we 
were under the necessity to 
maintain ; the wholl army was 
employed; they became ex- 
tremely faint with the excessive 
heat ; and most of them being 
obliged to go upwards of a 
mile for water were unfit for 
any service. On the road to 
Fort Royal there was no water, 
through woods and over hills, 
so that a small number of men 
knowing the country might 
defend themselves against our 
utmost Force, and the roads 
could not be made passable to 
Fort Royal in less than 10 
days, and it would require at 
least 1000 men per day con- 
tinually to work, and as many 
more continually employed in 
fetching water two or three 
miles to them that were at 
work. We also saw Cannon 
bringing to an eminence which 
commanded us. 

“In this situation we wrote 
to the Commodore if he could 
land our Artillery nearer and 
in such a position as to act 
against the Fort [Louis]. He 
returned for answer that it 
could not be landed nearer 
than Point Negro, which was 
the Post we occupied. Then 
General Barrington was sent 
on board to know if the Com- 
modore could secure a com- 
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munication with the ships if 
we marched forward to Fort 
Royal, which if he would 
promise the march should be 
attempted at all events. His 
answer (after a Council of war) 
was, ‘He could not.’ Upon 
which we desired boats to re- 
embark, as it was absolutely 
impossible to maintain our- 
selves two days longer, as the 
wholl Army must have been 
continually under arms being 
from the nature of the Country 
commanded on every side. The 
consequence of this climate is 
obvious, for when ordered to 
retire many men were not able 
to march to their Boats. The 
re-embarkment was made in 
the face of 3000 or 4000 men, 
without losing or leaving so 
much as a sick or wounded 
man behind us.”’ 

Now, if this had ‘been the 
first and last expedition to 
Martinique, we might conclude 
that the island was to all 
intent impregnable. But the 
fact, I fear, is that poor Hop- 
son was unequal to his task. 
It is quite true that his diffi- 
culties were great. His three 
hundred negroes from Barbados 
represented practically the 
whole of his resources for trans- 
port and supply, and that was 
not a great number to carry 
food and water for five thou- 
sand men even over a couple 
of miles of rough country. But 
with a little enterprise he might 
have caught and impressed a 
certain number of French 
negroes—possibly also a few 
mules—to help in the work. 
Again, he was dependent on 
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the seamen to bring up his 
siege artillery, and not more 
than four hundred of them could 
be spared. It was the rule to 
impose this service on the 
seamen in such expeditions, 
just as it was the rule for 
naval commanders to ask for 
soldiers to eke out their crews 
when their complements were 
weak. The seamen, though 
amazingly handy and resource- 
ful at such work, did not 
always enjoy it. But they 
could be won over to toil their 
hardest by thoughtful treat- 
ment. When General Grey 
attacked Martinique in 1794, 
the bluejackets complained 
that they had all the labour 
and none of the fun. Grey 
answered that he had thought 
of that, and that the bluc- 
jackets, when they had brought 
up the siege-guns, should have 
a battery of their own to them- 
selves and some real share in 
the fighting. But such a thing 
never occurred to Hopson. He 
despaired from the first of 
success, and naturally his de- 
pression filtered down through 
all ranks, doubtless with very 
evil consequences to the sick 
list. However, he did not even 
now quite abandon all opera- 
tions at Martinique. 

[Journal continued]. *18 
Jan. Consulted on board the 
Commodore whether it was 
practicable to attack Fort Royal 
on the other side, and after 
examination of Pilots found it 
could not be done. 

“19 Jan. Went into St 
Pierre Road. Reconnoitred the 
place, found it might be taken 
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with some loss, but could not 
have been garrisoned. Was 
not consulted about the reason 
for not attacking it, as that 
matter was entirely a trans- 
action between the Generall 
and the Commodore. 

“20 Jan. Sailed for Guade- 
loupe.” 

St Pierre, which with its 
population of 26,000 was wiped 
out in a few minutes by an 
appalling volcanic explosion in 
1902, was then a thriving place 
on the west coast about twelve 
miles north of Fort Royal Bay. 
General Grey mastered it in 
1794 by some remarkable opera- 
tions, but Hopson was probably 
right in refusing to attack it 
after his failure before Fort 
Royal. Meanwhile it may be 
remarked that in 1762 General 
Monckton, one of Wolfe’s Briga- 
diers at Quebec, had another 
try at Martinique with eight 
thousand fighting men and five 
hundred negro porters. Land- 
ing where Hopson had landed 
on the very same date—16th 
January—he found the track 
to Fort Royal blocked by re- 
doubts, and was obliged to 
fight his way to the hill which 
Hopson had reached unresisted, 
at a cost of nearly four hundred 
killed and wounded. Within 
twelve days he had driven the 
French from another fortified 
position, losing no more than 
another hundred men, and so 
thoroughly cowed them that 
he was able to bring up his 
siege-guns and reduce Fort 
Louis to surrender within eigh- 
teen days after landing. Yet 
he was opposed by the local 
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militiamen precisely as Hopson 
had been, only he was not 
frightened by them. But it 
must be remembered that he 
had the ‘year of victory’ 
behind and not before him. 
Let us now return to Briga- 
dier- General Haldane, who 
seems to have been huffed 
because his advice was not 
sought before the attack on 
Martinique was abandoned. 
Guadeloupe lies about sixty 
miles to north of Martinique. 
It is of the shape of a butterfly 
flying south - eastward, each 
wing measuring roughly from 
twenty to twenty-five miles 
from north to south, and twelve 
to thirteen from east to west. 
The eastern wing, which is 
comparatively low, is called 
Grande Terre and the western 
Guadeloupe; and the capital, 
Basseterre, lies about four miles 
to north-west of the extreme 
southern tip of the western 
wing. The island was sighted 
on the 22nd January, but an 
officer sent forward to recon- 
noitre Basseterre reported that 
the defences were formidable 
and the citadel impregnable by 
ships alone. Commodore Moore 
none the less made his disposi- 
tions for attacking next day. 
[Journal continued). ‘23 
January. About 7 in the 
morning the Lyon (Trelawny), 
the St George (Gayton), the 
Panther (Shuldham), the Bur- 
ford (Gambier) and the Berwick 
(Harman) were ordered to at- 
tack the fort and batteries, 
which they did with great 
bravery and success, and drove 
the enemy from everything 
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except the Citadel that evening, 
The Troops made an attempt 
to land, but it was growing 
very dark, and they were 
obliged to re-embark. 

“24 January. In the after- 
noon the transports came to 
an anchor, and all the troops 
landed without opposition. 
They were chiefly employed in 
extinguishing the fire which 
had spread itself in the town 
by the bursting of our shells. 
As s00n a8 we were on shore, 
sent to summon the Citadell. 


Found the enemy had aban- 


doned it. A French officer 
since come in says that leaving 
the Citadell was owing to a 
mistake in the Governor’s Aide- 
de-Camp delivering a wrong 
message to the Commanding 
Officer, but be that as it will 
it was lucky for us because it 
could not be taken without a 
regular siege. 

“25 January. Reconnoitred 
the Country and occupied 
proper posts. Examined the 
Citadell, which was very entire 
and now tenable against any- 
thing in Guadeloupe. The Can- 
non was mostly good. Took 
every necessary step for the 
reduction of the island.” 

The fire at Basseterre, it 
may be observed, was very 
fierce, the town being full of 
the rum, sugar and molasses 
of the previous harvest—good 
prize-money gone to waste. 
The shells which kindled it 
were thrown by the bomb- 
ketches of the fleet, small 
vessels mounting mortars, the 
requisite elevation being ob- 
tained by heeling the craft over. 
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They, or rather their modern 
equivalent, were much needed 
at Gallipoli during the dis- 
embarkation of April 1915, but 
were not forthcoming. It must 
be added that Haldane, very 
strangely considering that he 
was a Scot, has omitted to 
mention that six hundred more 
Highlanders joined the force 
from Scotland just before the 
disembarkation. 

Possession of the citadel of 
Basseterre gave the British a 
solid hold upon Guadeloupe, 
and Haldane’s next letter had 
little further news to give. 

“ Basseterre, 4 March. Since 
the last letter I had the honour 
of writing to your Grace the 
troops have been employed in 
putting Fort Royal [Basseterre] 
into a proper state of defence, 
and destroying the sugar-works, 
plantations and other effects 
of the Enemy on this side of the 
Island, which has been attended 
with considerable loss, we hav- 
ing several officers and men 
killed and wounded in several 
Encounters with the Enemy. 
The fleet also in conjunction 
with a detachment of the Army 
has taken Fort Lewis, the only 
remaining fortification belong- 
ing to the French on the Island, 
and of the highest importance 
because it secures to his Majesty 
a harbour which may contain 
ships of any size during the 
hurricane season. 

“Tam very sorry to acquaint 
your Grace that Mr Hopson 
died some days ago of a flux, 
and that the Army is in a 
sickly condition, we not having 
more than twenty-five hundred 
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men fit for duty, which after 
putting proper garrisons into 
Fort Royal and Fort Lewis, 
those [sic] will be reduced to 
twelve hundred at most. There- 
fore I hope your Grace and the 
nation will not expect great 
things from my friend Barring- 
ton, who has the misfortune to 
come to the Command of an 
Army tore to pieces by sickness 
and in a climate where a Euro- 
pean is soon rendered incapable 
of action. 

“T think your Grace may 
look on this as a conquered 
Island, notwithstanding that 
the inhabitants are mostly fled 
to the woods and refuse sub- 
mission to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment... their spirits are a 
little kept up at present by 
the false hopes of a large 
fleet coming to their assistance. 
But whenever these begin to 
vanish and their provisions to 
fail... it is reasonable to 
suppose that they will seek 
protection from his Majesty. 
. . . Lam convinced that fifteen 
hundred men can maintain this 
country for His Majesty ... 
whereas I am convinced and 
give it freely as my opinion 
that five thousand men could 
not maintain themselves six 
months at Martinico. .. .”’ 

Now here the good Briga- 
dier has left something unsaid. 
First, concerning the loss sus- 
tained in the ravaging of the 
island, the most serious resist- 
ance was that offered by a 
Creole lady, a Madame Duch- 
armey, who armed her negroes, 
fortified her house and defied 
all the might of the red-coats. 
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Her stronghold was eventually 
captured at a cost of over forty 
killed and wounded; but 
though some of her ladies were 
made prisoners, the gallant 
commandress herself escaped. 
The rest of the fighting con- 
sisted simply of skirmishes with 
small parties of the enemy 
which from time to _ time 
emerged from the woods, a 
trying kind of warfare to troops 
improperly equipped for the 
climate. 

Next, as to Hopson’s death. 
It was no disrespect that made 
Haldane describe him as “ Mr 
Hopson.” Naval and military 
rank still confers no civil pre- 
cedence in England, so as a 
matter of courtesy officers were 
addressed in official correspond- 
ence as ‘ Esquire.’ Thus the 
naval and military commanders 
before Quebec were ‘“ Charles 
Saunders, Esquire, Vice-Admiral 
of the White,’ and “ James 
Wolfe, Esquire, Major-General 
of the Forces.” This custom 
continued for another twenty 
or thirty years, and produced 
one curious consequence. At 
the beginning of the War of 
American Independence Sir 
William Howe, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent a letter 
to Washington, addressed to 
George Washington, Esquire. 
The great George, who had no 
very keen sense of the ridiculous 
and was rather full of his own 
importance as General in com- 
mand of the rebel forces, con- 
strued this as a slight, and 
refused to receive the letter. 
Yet Howe had merely observed 
the convention of politeness, 


for in England an Esquire (the 
title was not so lightly employed 
then as now) was somebody, 
whereas a General, who could 
claim no better title for him- 
self, was naught. 

Hopson died of dysentery on 
the 27th February, and, poor 
man, none too soon, for his 
force was rapidly falling to 
pieces. There were bound in 
any case to be much sickness 
and discomfort, and the men 
needed a strong moral fillip to 
tide them over these troubles. 
Commodore Moore, whose blue- 
jackets were suffering quite as 
much from the climate as 
Hopson’s soldiers, thoroughly 
recognised this. The capture 
of Fort Louis, Point-4-Pitre, 
which ensured possession of the 
fine harbour situated between 
the wings of the butterfly (so 
to speak), was entirely Moore’s 
doing, quite independently of 
his military colleague. He 
simply brought his ships before 
the fort, battered it into sur- 
render and garrisoned it with 
Marines and a few Highlanders 
which he had on board with 
him. Barrington, realising that 
it was inaction that was playing 
havoc with his troops, deter- 
mined upon taking over the 
command to get to work at 
once. It was necessary first 
to restore thoroughly the de- 
fences of Basseterre. This done, 
he left one battalion to hold 
them, and, embarking the rest 
of his men on 6th March, beat 
up to windward to the attack 
of Grande Terre. 

It took him five weary days 
to cover the forty miles or 
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thereabout against the trade 
wind to the harbour of Point- 
a-Pitre. Even then half of 
his transports had fallen to 
leeward, and on arrival he was 
met by bad news. A French 
squadron had been sighted to 
north of Barbados, and it was 
imperative for the Commodore 
to fall back with his ships some 
fifty miles to Dominica, for the 
protection of Basseterre and of 
the British Leeward Islands. 
Moreover, since sickness had 
raged in the fleet little less than 
in the army, Moore asked for 
three hundred soldiers to make 
good the deficiency in the 
strength of his crews. Bar- 
rington, as in duty bound, 
granted the Commodore’s re- 
quest, and watched the sails 
of the fleet slowly vanish away 
to windward. His was not a 
pleasant position, for the only 
place that he held in Grande 
Terre was Fort Louis, which 
was 8o far from strong that the 
French were already preparing 
to besiege the little garrison 
left there by Moore. But he 
had thought out the way to 
reduce the eastern wing of the 
butterfly and was not to be 
turned from his purpose. 

He was obliged to spend a 
fortnight in repairing the de- 
fences of Fort Louis, and then 
on the 27th March he em- 
barked six hundred men and 
began his operations. His plan 
was simple. In those mountain- 
ous islands the plantations and 
factories are generally on the 
lower lands about the mouths 
of valleys; and the French 


had multiplied batteries and 
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entrenchments on the coast for 
their protection. It was, there- 
fore, easy to land from the 
transports a superior force to 
sweep away these little garri- 
sons one after another, and then 
to destroy the crops and pro- 
duce. Colonel Crump effectu- 
ally did this duty in Grande 
Terre, and Barrington ap- 
pointed Colonel Clavering to 
carry out the like operations 
in Guadeloupe. Very soon the 
British troops, willingly under- 
going any fatigue for the sake 
of a fight, became irresistible. 
No entrenchments, however 
strong, could stop them. The 
French tried to make a diver- 
sion by pressing the siege of 
Fort Louis. The garrison sallied 
out, swept them out of their 
lines and captured the guns. 
By the end of April the en- 
durance of the French popula- 
tion was worn out, and on the 
ist of May Guadeloupe (in- 
cluding Grande Terre) surren- 
dered on liberal terms and 
passed into the possession of 
King George II. Hardly had the 
capitulation been signed when 
in that very hour General Beau- 
harnais arrived at the wind- 
ward side of the island with 
two thousand five hundred 
French troops. He had dis- 
embarked at least some of 
them before he learned that 
the island was lost. Then 
perforce he re-embarked them 
and sailed sadly away. He had 
arrived only twelve hours too 
late. 

Thus was the year of victory 
initiated by a handful of troops, 
worn to a shadow by inactivity, 
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sickness and depression. In 
a few short weeks they had 
passed from the hands of a 
nerveless fumbler into the 
strong grasp of a man and the 
change had turned them from 
invalids into heroes. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, Barrington him- 
self was so crippled with gout 
that he was obliged to commit 
executive command on the spot 
to his subordinates. Barring- 
ton’s none the less were the 
head that planned, the spirit 
that uplifted and the will that 
drove, and to him all the credit 
for success was due. It was 
his example which made other 
leaders make light of difficulties 
when they swept the whole of 
the French Windward Antilles 
into their nets in 1762. 

The operations were not quite 
concluded when Brigadier- 
General Haldane on 23rd April 
sailed for Jamaica, the surviv- 
ing troops being too few to 
need so many generals, and in 
Jamaica, a8 was usual, he died 
of yellow fever. Barrington 
himself returned home with 
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the relics of the Buffs, Sixty- 


first and Sixty-fourth. The 
Highlanders went across to 
America to join Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst. Their casualties from 
all causes scarcely exceeded 
one hundred, which in the cir- 
cumstances may be called very 
slight loss. Probably their kilts, 
giving good protection and 
warmth to their stomachs, saved 
many of them from dysentery. 
For young soldiers they had 
done exceedingly well, not the 
less perhaps because they were 
reputed among the French to 
be of exceeding ferocity, irre- 
sistible with their broadswords 
and equally ruthless towards 
man, woman or child. They 
were lucky in being shifted to 
another scene of action. Three 
battalions—what was left of 
the King’s Own, Sixty-third 
and Sixty-fifth—remained with 
Colonel Crump at Guadeloupe, 
and before the end of the year 
eight hundred of them were 
dead. God alone knows how 
many British soldiers lie buried 
in the West Indies. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


MAROONED. 


BY J. E. KNOX. 


THERE is a popular belief 
that Queensland has no rainfall 
worth speaking about. While 
true of most of that vast state, 
even to the extent, in some 
parts of it, of there being no 
rainfall at all, it is certainly 
not true of the coastal hills, 
where, a8 the inhabitants like 
to tell you, they do not measure 
the fall in inches but in yards. 
At Innisfail, north of Brisbane, 
there is @ fall in the neighbour- 
hood of a thousand inches, or, 
as the inhabitants would per- 
haps like it stated, in the 
neighbourhood of twenty-eight 
yards. 

My place was south of Bris- 
bane, almost on the New South 
Wales border, fifteen miles up 
the creek called Tallebudgera, 
which I had to cross to get to 
my slab hut no less than forty- 
two times. The road for the 
first few miles from the coast 
was first-class, but in a very 
little distance it degenerated 
into a road of no class at all, 
and long before I reached the 
foothills and started to climb, 
was no road—merely a direc- 
tion. 

That it should be so is easy 
to understand, for, as always 
in those outback places, the 
farther back one goes the fewer 
settlers there are to need a 
road, the fewer to construct 


one, and the fewer to maintain 
it once it has been constructed. 
Further, in the wet season, 
towards the end of summer, 
when tropic storms spring up 
in the China Seas and sweep 
down on, and are broken and 
diverted by, those coastal hills 
of Queensland and northern 
New South Wales, the creek 
in spate quickly washes away 
all tracks and culverts, and 
even, in the wider flat places, 
takes a new channel altogether. 

From the beginning of the 
steep foothills to my plantation 
was about three miles—an ardu- 
ous climb. There was a rough 
track, broad enough only to 
take the sledge in which I 
brought down my bananas to 
the nearest point on the flat 
where I could transfer them 
to a wheeled vehicle. I was 
alone in my slab hut, the 
farthest out settler, and I 
would always be the farthest 
out, because no one could get 
beyond me. The towering pre- 
cipitous cliffs of Springbrook 
rose immediately behind, three 
thousand feet above sea-level, 
a huge natural amphitheatre, 
not unlike the Coliseum of 
Rome. 

My nearest neighbour, also 
a banana-grower, was only a 
mile or so below me, but on 
the fringe of cleared country, 
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while I was in the heart of 
virgin forest. The track, when 
it got to me, was made by my 
own weary feet. 

My hut—a massively solid 
but not too safe construction 
of rough-hewn timber from 
the bush, its floor of planks 
smoothed only by an adze, 
and its roof of corrugated iron 
brought by heaven knows what 
infinite labour to that desolate 
spot—was comfortable enough. 
It served me well because it 
kept me dry and protected 
my ‘tucker’ from the depre- 
dations of bush pests like rats, 
which are there in their thou- 
sands; and that, in the life 
of a pioneer, is enough to make 
content if it does not make 
luxury. 

Fuel was to be had for 
walking out-of-doors and pick- 
ing it up; good water was 
easily obtained from the creek 
(‘ Tallebudgera ’ is an aboriginal 
word meaning ‘ good water ’) ; 
but my ‘tucker’ and other 
stores, ordered once a week 
from down below on the coast, 
had to be carried up the foot- 
hills on my groaning back. 

One afternoon in February, 
about four o’clock, after it had 
rained steadily all day, the 
fall became torrential, and the 
man who worked with me and 
who lived in the comfort of 
‘ civilisation ’ down on the flat, 
bethought himself of the rising 
creek, which he had to cross 
five or six times to get home. 
It was well he left when he 
did, for, as he told me after- 
wards, he had to negotiate 
the last two crossings at the 


risk of his life. Had he stayed 
an hour longer he would have 
stayed almost a month ! 

I would have gone with him, 
because my stores were due 
with the wagon that day, and 
I needed them, particularly 
tobacco ; but I knew if I went 
down I would not get up, at 
least not that night. So I 
went home to my hut, cooked 
my combined dinner and supper 
of bacon, potatoes, pumpkin 
and tea, ate the last of my 
bread and made myself a 
cigarette with the little that 
remained of my tobacco. 

That wild night in summer 
—how it rained ! 

With the force of bullets it 
banged on my iron roof inces- 
santly all through the long 
hours of the night, so fast as 
to make one long deafening 
roar. I tried speaking to myself 
in a conversational tone and 
could not hear myself—I had 
to shout! When I went out 
to my diminutive verandah to 
look round me, I could see 
only dimly the fringe of the 
forest beyond my little clearing 
through the grey screen of 
rain, though it was still day- 
light, and hear the low ominous 
growl of the creek a hundred 
yards away. 

Sleep was impossible. I had 
gone to bed and put out the 
lamp, but soon afterwards got 
up again. At one o’clock im 
the morning I made tea and 
re-read my scanty library till 
daybreak, if that word may 
be used to describe the little 
lightening of the leaden sky. 

There was no _ slackening. 
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As it was raining the night 
before, so was it raining now— 
so did it continue to rain for 
nine more unremitting days. 
My diary becomes a mournful 
monotonous record of dwind- 
ling food supplies, and then of 
no food supplies, and, what 
was worst, of no tobacco, but 
always of rain and more rain 
—until the fourth day. 

From that first night I was 
marooned on my hill as effec- 
tively as if I had been cast 
ashore on a desert island in 
mid-ocean. The creek came 
up in an hour, and to say that 
it was unfordable is a descrip- 
tion of its awful energy 80 
feeble as to be ludicrous. Up- 
rooted trees and long dead 
rotting veterans came hurtling 
down, tossed like twigs; huge 
boulders were torn from their 
resting-places and rolled like 
marbles. It was a lesson in 
Nature’s awful ruthless power. 

But on the fourth day came 
new life and new hope. Amid 
that incessant roar of rain I 
heard a sharper sound—a crack 
that sounded like a gunshot, 
but which I took to be a 
breaking tree. Curious to see, 
because I had nothing else to 
do, I looked out, and there, 
on the point of the hill across 
the creek, three hundred yards 
away maybe, saw a flutter of 
white cloth! A signal! 

Hastily snatching a hand- 
kerchief, and then as hastily 
discarding it for the greater 
spread of a shirt, I waved in 


' answer, and the fluttering signal 


disappeared. I ran down to 
the edge of the creek—drenched, 
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of course, before I had closed 
the door—and there on the 
other side was my neighbour 
and another man from the 
plantation down below. They 
shouted at the tops of their 
voices—vainly. I could not 
hear a word. Therefore—pan- 
tomime! My neighbour was 
carrying a hessian sugar-bag 
which obviously had something 
in it. He pointed to it, clapped 
his stomach and made motions 
to indicate that he was going 
to throw it across. Wildly I 
signalled understanding and 
waited. 

The sugar-bag went round 
his head, was given a mighty 
heave, was caught in an over- 
hanging branch—and went 
down the creek called Talle- 
budgera to the Pacific Ocean ! 

Those two decent fellows 
had scaled the ridges and 
made their difficult way along 
them through the dense scrub, 
in constant danger of falling 
limbs of trees and landslides, 
to bring me food—and now it 
was lost, and the heroic labour 
that had brought it was in 
vain ! 

The three of us looked at it, 
and at one another. It was 
a pathetic, a tragic moment! 
I clasped both hands and shook 
them to indicate a handshake 
of gratitude. They responded 
with a curt wave, turned, and 
were at once lost again in the 
sorub. 

I was too mad and miserable 
to speculate on what was in 
that bag. To have done so 
would only have made me 
madder and more miserable. 
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I made a ‘damper’ that 
night—a primitive mixture of 
flour and water—but had difii- 
culty in making a fire to bake 
it. Practically all my dry 
wood had gone in kindlings. 
What other I could find was 
sodden, and my matches had 
soaked up so much of the damp 
of the atmosphere that I had 
to use about six before I could 
get one to strike. A serious 
business that! I had none 
too many, and six every time 
I needed a fire would soon 
exhaust them. 

The other aids to my meal 
were the scrapings of a tin of 
syrup, some tomatoes of a 
species that grows on trees and 
some half-ripe bananas. Not 
bad fare by any means—but 
now I could not help wondering 
what had been in that sugar- 
bag ! 

The next day my sharpened 
senses heard another gunshot ; 
my eyes saw another fluttering 
signal! I could have said a 
prayer for those fine fellows 
then. I say it now! Such 
heroic goodness deserves its 
lasting record. 

A sugar-bag was prominent 
again, but while my neighbour 
held it and threw it, the fellow 
with him held the rope! If by 
some cursed fate this bag was 
to go into the creek it could 
be dragged out again. But it 
came over safely—two pine- 
apples, a small bag of flour, 
four boxes of matches and some 
tea and sugar. It was not the 
quantity of what was there 
that affected me; it was the 
quality of their sacrifice. 


I gave my ‘handshake’ of 
dumb gratitude; they waved 
casually and went away. 

I saw no one again for 
almost three weeks. 

What weeks they were! I 
remember them vividly, but 
they seem now one long day 
or one long night. Night and 
day—I scarcely knew the differ- 
ence. Sometimes I slept in 
the day and read or wrote in 


the night. Sometimes I stayed — 


up for forty-eight hours ; some- 
times I lay in bed for twenty- 
four. What need to get up? 
I had nothing to do. I could 
not even cook. My matches 
had gone on strike altogether, 
or perhaps I should say on 
non-strike. My dry wood was 
finished, but, even so, I would 
have torn down part of the 
inside of the hut if I could 
have set a light to it. What 
irony! I had wood by the 
ton that would not burn; 
matches by the box that would 
not strike ; flour by the pound 
that I could not bake; water 
by the sea that I could not 
boil! And so I lived on 
bananas and tree tomatoes. 

But worst, and always worst, 
was the craving for tobacco. 
During the first two weeks I 
searched diligently between the 
cracks in the floor planks for 
stub-ends, and felt like a pro- 
spector making a strike when 
I found one. But afterwards 
I gave up searching. If I had 
had a pound of tobacco I could 
not have smoked a penny- 
weight of it because I could 
not have lit it. 

The strange thing about those 
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weeks—and I have not yet 
ceased to wonder at man’s 
psychological mystery—is that 
I was not lonely; nor was I 
particularly unhappy, but for 
the fact that I had no tobacco 
and the haunting fear that 
some time—at some unexpected 
time, most probably during the 
night—my hut would come 
adrift from its moorings and 
landslide into the bush. The 
sodden ground was incapable 
of holding more rain, and its 
soggy dead-weight often caused 
it to slip. All the hills along 
the creek road from the coast 
bore the ugly scars of such 
happenings, silent witnesses to 
other such storms as _ this. 
There was the comforting 
thought, however, that if I 
did slip, I would slip into the 
bush and not into the cauldron 
of the creek. 

It was on the sixth day that 
this fear first presented itself. 
I was, as I often was, on my 
tiny verandah, looking vacantly 
out to the impenetrable curtain 
of rain, when I heard a louder, 
threatening rumble a little be- 
hind, a little to my left, and 
I turned to see such a sight 
as few men see in their lives. 

Came a stupendous noise, 
like a salvo of salvos of guns, 
and the hillside burst into the 
air as though blown there by 
dynamite. Mud, stones and 
bushes filled the air, and 
through them came the brown 
frenzied menace of another 
cataract, a roaring vicious ava- 
lanche of water. The creek 
up above had burst its banks 
and made a new torrent where 
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there had been solid ground— 
only twenty yards from my 
hut. The chasm it made and 
the devastation of my track 
gave me @ week’s work after- 
wards simply to let me over it 
in safety. 

I settled down to weary days 
of waiting. I knew no hour 
of the day nor day of the week 
—I was a living automaton. 

But I had my interests. 
Occasionally at nights I could 
hear the mournful howl of 
dingoes in the bush behind, 
where I had never heard them 
before. Rain, and probably 
the lack of food, had driven 
them nearer to human habita- 
tion than they usually come. 

My old horse, ‘Sam,’ aban- 
doned his shelter at the edge 
of the clearing to camp below 
the verandah, eager for society, 
even human. It was his affec- 
tionate habit to come round 
to the door at nights and 
rattle the door-knob with his 
muzzle until I took him some 
bread, his nightly tit-bit, and 
still at nights he came round 
to rattle it. What he thought 
of me, poor fellow, when I 
merely gave him a pat on the 
neck and shut the door on 
him to keep myself from being 
flooded out, I shall never know ; 
but I felt then that if I had 
had bread I would have denied 
myself to give it to him. An 
animal’s dumb un-understand- 
ing is a pathetic thing. 

Little green tree-frogs in- 
vaded me and made the day 
and night hideous by their 
raucous squawking. If a man 
could make a noise propor- 
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tionate to his size like one of 
those tree-frogs, he would be 
heard round the world! A 
piercing, nerve-shattering row 
like the vilest of motor-horns, 
followed by the softest, most 
delicious, most melodious purr. 
They have suckers on their 
feet that enable them to climb 
up walls and even window- 
panes. My walls had always 
two or three, and on one 
occasion, when I was sitting 
reading at night by lamplight 
before my matches went on 
non-strike, one jumped to the 
globe of the lamp and clung 
there, watching me curiously 
out of his little bright eyes, 
not a bit afraid. Then he 
made a tremendous leap and 
landed somewhere out of sight 
among the frying-pans. 

Rats, too, invaded me, driven 
from their holes under the hut 
by the water, but I was less 
patient with them than with 
the frogs. Only a week before 
one had bitten me on the nose 
as I lay dozing in bed. 

Leeches! It was their har- 
vest! At any hour of the day 
or night I could examine myself 
and find at least one bloated 
fellow draining me. Fortu- 
nately, I had plenty of salt, 
which, if I could not cook with 
it, I could sprinkle with fiendish 
satisfaction on a leech and 
watch him let go his hold and 
squirm ! 

But of my special friends, 
the wallabies—those small kan- 
garoos that used to delight me 
on @ moonlight night as I 
watched their play on my 
clearing through the screen 
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of passion-fruit vines that cov- 
ered the verandah rails, and 
whose soft padded hops and 
throaty “ Kitchik! kitchik!” 
I could hear when I could not 
see them—not a sign. Where 
were they? How were they 
faring? Not too well, I knew 
afterwards, when I found a 
few of their swollen bodies 
where the creek had left 
them. 

Then one morning I wakened 
to a strange sight—the sun! 
The blessed sun! My deliverer 
had come with the keys ! 

But though he opened the 
door of the cell, he could not 
yet take me back to the world. 
The creek remained impassable, 
and when finally I managed 
to cross it, my path was still 
blocked in many places by 
uprooted trees and tortured 
landslips. The track I had 
so laboriously cut and worn 
was practically obliterated. I 
managed with difficulty the 
length of my neighbour’s, and 
hailed him from the track 
before I saw his hut. It was 
lurching drunkenly down the 
hill with what looked like half 
of his plantation seeking ad- 
mittance at his back door. 

“‘ There is no place so solitary 
as the place where man has 
been and gone away again,” 
said Aloysius Horn. I felt the 
poignancy of that when I ex- 
amined this deserted camp. 

But had he gone? Or was 
he still there somewhere be- 
neath the avalanche? I had 
no means to tell. I found later, 
however, that he was safe. 
He had suffered as I had 
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feared I would suffer. He 
wakened one night with the 
world on top of him, scrambled 
through his window because 
he could not push back the 
world to open his door, found 
a rocky spot that would not 
slip, and sat there, not daring 
to move, for the remainder of 
the night till daylight showed 
him his road. He took to the 
ridges and made his appear- 
ance, exhausted, at a farm 
below when the farm people 
were beginning their evening 
milking. 

Eventually I struggled down 
to the flat and presented myself 
to a farm housewife whom I 
knew. She looked at me as 
if I had dropped from the 
clouds, as, indeed, almost liter- 
ally, I had. 

The men? They were ‘ fix- 
ing the creek’ down below to 
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let the wagon come up with 
stores. They had had none 
for weeks. Would I have a 
cup of cocoa? Would I! 

There were eleven of them 
‘ fixing the creek,’ toiling slav- 
ishly from early morning till 
late at night. They greeted 
me ‘ bush fashion,’ as casually 
as though I had parted from 
them the night before. 

“°Day, Jim. Come to lend 
a hand? There’s a pick over 
there!” 

But I badly needed some- 
thing else first. 

* Bob,” I said, “for the 
love o’ Mike, give me some 
tobacco ! ” 

He went on uninterruptedly 
with his work. 

‘We was just wondering,” 
he said, “when we saw you 
comin’ down the road whether 
you had any!” 
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A BITTER AMBUSCADE. 


BY G. W. 


Monpay, the 22nd January 
1917, was a bleak day, and the 
Belgian coast was not one of 
the pleasantest spots in which 
to spend it. H.M. Destroyer 
Moorsom, with her consorts, 
was temporarily detached from 
her Harwich base, carrying out 
the Belgian Coast Patrol, which 
periodical duty consisted of 
steaming monotonously up and 
down, up and down, at slow 
speed a few miles off and par- 
allel with the low-lying sand 
dunes from La Panne to Zee- 
brugge, which the Germans 
had taken for their own, forti- 
fied and armed with some of 
the longest range guns in ex- 
istence. Just inside the line of 
patrol lay the Belgian Coast 
Barrage, submerged, invisible, 
and designed to limit the acti- 
vities of the small craft, includ- 
ing submarines, which operated 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge. 

Occasionally those long-range 
guns would try a pot-shot or 
two at the patrolling craft or 
at the British monitors which 
carried out periodical bom- 
bardments. Very seldom were 
hits scored on the ships, but 
the batteries served to keep us 
at a respectful distance. We 
had a wholesome respect for 
the enemy rangefinders. 

For hour after hour the 
watch was kept, without so 
much as a surface-breaking 
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periscope or the flash of a gun 
to break the monotony, and 
each watch turned over to its 
relief with ‘ nothing to report,’ 
In the course of the afternoon, 
however, a welcome change 
took place. Orders were re- 
ceived to “‘ proceed to Harwich 
with all speed,” and very 
promptly Moorsom was streak- 
ing back across the bleak waters 
of the ‘ Narrow Seas.’ Fortun- 
ately the breeze was light and 
the sea moderate ; nothing but 
an occasional feather of spray 
lifted aboard as we sliced our 
way through, and we arrived 
back ‘ home ’ without incident. 

At 6.30 P.M. we put to sea 
again. Getting the Harwich 
Force out of harbour in 4 
hurry was very similar to 
emptying a bottle with a very 
small neck. First, the neces- 
sity for maintaining a barrage 
protection against unwelcome 
nocturnal visitors permitted 
egress only through the narrow 
‘ gate ’ between the small ships 
anchored permanently, one each 
side, for the purpose of opening 
and closing it by drawing floats 
and nets across. Through this 
strait the ships of the Force 
must pass one by one. Thence 
until clear of the Cork Light- 
ship, some miles out at sea, 
the waters were shallow. With 
their high-speed propellers the 
destroyers at the best of times 
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lifted a stern wave of sub- 
stantial dimensions, and when, 
as was at first attempted, a 
whole flotilla crashed out at 
full speed, down sat their sterns 
and up and up lifted each 
stern wave, following faithfully 
and swiftly as though striving 
to overtake and overwhelm its 
creator. In the necessary close 
formation the situation became 
critical when a ship approached 
so close as to mount the stern 
wave of her next ahead. Once 
there the result became a matter 
of speculation. Like a surf 
rider, the follower was at the 
mercy of the mountain of 
water on which she rode. For 
a few moments the issue was 
in doubt. Either she would be 
thrown outwards and, having 
reduced the revolutions of her 
turbines, could resume her place 
in the line, or she would swoop 
inwards and crash like a falling 
blade into the thin quarter- 
plating of her victim. When 
several such collisions had 
occurred within a week, the 
speed of exit was limited by 
order and we were forbidden to 
‘rev up’ until clear of the Cork. 

The harbour was alive with 
navigating lights as the ships 
slipped from their buoys and 
slowly slid out to the ‘ gate,’ 
one by one. Once through, 
they steamed carefully round 
the Landguard Buoy, illumi- 
nated by searchlight from the 
Shore. When round, each ship 
extinguished all her lights save 
only her dim shaded stern- 
light, but by the time the 
last destroyer rounded the buoy 
the Commodore, ‘Com. T.,’ 
as he was affectionately known 
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throughout his flotillas, was 
miles out at sea with his light 
cruisers, and the signal passed 
down the line to speed up. 

Off we tore to the eastward, 
assuming our usual cruising 
formation as we reached more 
open waters, Com. T. and his 
Light Cruiser Squadron forming 
the van, on the port beam one 
flotilla, on the starboard an- 
other. Dashing through the 
black night we were soon across 
the shipping lane, usually de- 
serted in those war-time nights, 
with all the merchantmen 
gathered into their watery folds 
until daylight set them free to 
resume their occasions. 

On that January night the 
breeze was freshening and lift- 
ing a choppy sea. Frequently 
we chucked heavy sprays over 
our shoulders, and as they 
fell hissing on the deck they 
froze and overlay the hull with 
a sheath of ice. Soon the 
rigging and spars were coated 
with a mantle of white. 

All hands were closed up to 
‘ Action Stations.’ Guns were 
cleared and ammunition lines 
rigged. Torpedo tubes were 
trained outward on the beam. 
In this position they extended 
right across the deck from side 
to side and about two feet 
above it, and in order to give 
free egress to their lethal con- 
tents the rails abreast of them 
were laid flat. The combina- 
tion of heaving ship, ice-clad 
deck and absent rails made 
progress along the deck a pre- 
carious adventure. At the 
tubes one had the option of 
almost swinging hand over hand 
along the wire span stretched 
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over the ship’s side, high above 
the tube-muzzles, or of crawl- 
ing on hands and knees under- 
neath the bellies of the tor- 
pedoes themselves. Either way, 
clutching fingers were definitely 
necessary to prevent sudden 
disappearance overside. 

Resigning themselves to a 
cold vigil until things began 
to happen, the ship’s company 
sought odd corners and niches 
sheltered from the elements, 
but these are few in destroyers. 
Wrapped in their ‘lammy’ 
blanket coats, hooded like friars 
and with hands buried in 
sleeves, the men curled up 
alongside steam-pipes, behind 
bits of canvas and between 
torpedo tubes. The ammuni- 
tion parties crouched or lay in 
the least knobbly corners in 
their magazines and flats and 
waited for orders. 

Hour after hour we steamed 
eastwards. Occasionally we en- 
countered lonely neutral fisher- 
men lying to their nets. As 
we sped by them, but a few 
fathoms distant, their aston- 
ishment at finding themselves 
thus suddenly surrounded by 
countless unlighted ships, hurry- 
ing silently but for swish and 
crash of bow wave, was clearly 
apparent. In addition to their 
ordinary fishing lights, brighter 
lights were produced and 
waved frantically in hand lan- 
terns over bow and stern. 
Hoarse voices yelling unin- 
telligibly carried across to us, 
but by the time the startled 
workers of the sea had fully 
awakened to our presence the 
fleet had passed them by, 
swallowed up by the night 


whence it had so alarmingly 
materialised. 

In due course we learned the 
purpose of our sortie. Our 
Intelligence Service had passed 
information of a movement to 
reinforce the enemy flotillas at 
Zeebrugge. From Germany, 
divisions of some of the latest 
craft had set out, and were 
steaming steadily south-west- 
wards to pass through the 
channels between the sands. 
Our objective was to get across 
their course and waylay them 
before they closed the Belgian 
coast under the shelter of the 
shore batteries. Our sudden 
attack out of the darkness 
should prevent their advance 
while our flanking parties cut 
off their retreat, but to make 
certain that they did not slip 
through our fingers we were 
breaking all records in order 
to arrive at our selected posi- 
tions in time. 

Periodically the ‘Snottie’ 
made his rounds to ensure 
that all hands were awake and 
ready, and as a result un- 
popularity of the worst descrip- 
tion was his lot. With a 
wonderful disregard of the im- 
minent dangers of mine, col- 
lision, sudden broadside or tor- 
pedo, those men of the Harwich 
Force would sleep comfortably 
in positions suitable only for 
roosters or bats, unruffled and 
tranquil until actually in con- 
tact, or really anticipating 
contact, with the enemy. We 
had had so many disappoint- 
ments that the men were scep- 
tical of ever bringing our elusive 
foe to action. 

About midnight we arrived 
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in the vicinity of the banks off 
the Dutch coast and the fleet 
took up its appointed stations. 
The Light Cruiser Squadron 
remained to the northward. 
Nimrod, our flotilla leader, with 
Moorsom and five other de- 
stroyers, took up station east- 
ward of the Schewen Bank 
Lightship, Simoom and _ her 
division westward, while other 
units watched the channels in 
the vicinity of the Maas. The 
ambush was prepared. 

Quietly we steamed up and 
down on our east-west line, 
all eyes searching the darkness ; 
but beyond the shadowy out- 
lines of our ship the only 
relief from the universal obscu- 
rity was the regular flashing 
from the Lightship, steadily 
performing its duty like a 
symbol of Peace proclaiming its 
message in the midst of our 
invisible warlike array. It is 
doubtful if the light-keepers 
suspected our presence. Ap- 
proaching their vessel as we 
arrived each time at the end 
of our beat, we stealthily 
turned and retraced our course 
before entering the radius of 
its betraying beams. Back 
and forth we steamed, west to 
east, east to west, waiting for 
the quarry which would appear 
suddenly as blacker shadows 
on the blackness of sea and 
sky. Tense and eager we stood 
by our weapons, wishing for 
panoramic eyesight enabling 
us to watch in all directions 
simultaneously. Although the 
Snottie continued his periodical 
rounds, scrambling along the 
ice-clad decks, clutching at 
ringbolt or stanchion as the 
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ship’s rolling threatened his 
existence, there was now no 
need for his attentions. Every 
man, having learned the pros- 
pects of an encounter, was on 
the alert, and the only com- 
plaint was against the post- 
ponement of the contest. We 
remembered the uncomfortable 
nights spent sweeping along the 
enemy coasts through gale 
and blizzard, and the days of 
mancuvring and demonstrat- 
ing under the eyes of Zeppelins 
and seaplanes in the hope that 
our challenge would be ac- 
cepted. All hands were hoping 
for a chance of striking a 
blow at last. 

The vigil continued, until at 
about 3 A.M. the Snottie, on 
watch on the bridge with little 
but his eyes and the tip of his 
nose uncovered by the hood of 
his ‘lammy’ jacket, observed 
flashes to the northward. 

“‘ Gunfire on the port beam,” 
he reported, and it seemed that 
the whole ship was quickened 
as her company watched the 
dim aurora flickering in the 
northern sky. Others had ob- 
served the signs, and signals 
passed rapidly between the 
units of the fleet. Increasing 
speed rapidly, Nimrod, followed 
by her pack, turned towards 
the fray. Off we tore, and the 
guns’ crews waited for their 
target, the layers and trainers 
impatiently lowering and ele- 
vating, swinging right and left, 
the slim questing barrels of 
their weapons, the sight-setters 
fidgeting with their dimly il- 
luminated dials and the loaders 
with hand on shell or cartridge 
ready for the first discharge. 
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Swiftly we covered the miles, 
until to our chagrin we sud- 
denly swung round, following 
our leader in a sixteen-point 
turn. Obviously Com. T. did 
not want our help and had 
signalled to tell us so. Back 
we tore towards our station, 
puzzled and disappointed. 
Again we picked up the regular 
flash of the Schewen Bank 
and prepared to resume our 
perambulations, though hoping 
to have a share in the bickering 
before it was over. 

In an unexpected fashion 
our anticipations were realised. 
As we approached our station 
we were jolted again into ten- 
sity by a sudden outburst of 
gunfire from somewhere ahead, 
but so brief was it that when 
shell splashes sprang up on our 
port side the firing had already 
ceased, and the Snottie from 
his night action station at the 
after-gun, with his view ob- 
scured by the funnels, bridge 
and forecastle, remained ig- 
norant of the direction of the 
shots. Then as he peered 
around another greater flash 
appeared, fine on the starboard 
bow, and over the water came 
the dull boom of a great ex- 
plosion as from the black sea 
surface surged skywards a mon- 
strous sinister column of orange 
flame, some thirty feet in 
diameter. Up and up it soared 
deliberately to a height of 
some hundreds of feet, then, 
as though impinging on some 
vast baffle-plate suspended in 
the sky, its edges curled 
over and it mushroomed out, 
hanging like a mighty dull 
red umbrella till it slowly 
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merged into the blackness of 
the night. 

Fascinated, we watched the 
birth and death of this gar- 
gantuan monster, and were 
suddenly brought back to 
reality by the appearance of 
an enemy destroyer darting 
across, momentarily silhouetted, 
sharp and unmistakable against 
the glow. As quickly as she 
appeared she was swallowed up 
again by the night. Round 
swung our gun muzzles towards 
the point of her disappearance 
and then followed by inference 
her invisible progress, while the 
Snottie, in charge of his gun, 
strained his eyes for a sign of 
her position. 

Sure enough, the weakness 
of these craft, a betraying 
funnel-glow, appeared ahead 
of anticipation, like a minute 
torch, its nebulous flame flat- 
tened by the speed of its flight 
across @ black velvet curtain. 
Tt was scarcely visible and soon 
damped down, but was sup- 
planted by stabbing flashes as 
@® gun opened rapid fire from 
the fleeing ship. 

“Train right,’ yelled the 
Snottie at the top of his voice. 
“Train right, and fire when 
you get on to her.” 

Round swung the gun muzzle 
under the frantic impetus of 
the trainer’s wheel—a moment- 
ary pause—then sight and hear- 
ing were temporarily obliterated 
by the blinding flash and the 
thunder of discharge. With 


the recoil and recovery of the 
gun the crew automatically 
reloaded and stood at the 
ready, but it was only after 
several seconds’ interval that 
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our eyes began to register, and 
py that time there was no sign 
of our target. Silent and in- 
visible was the enemy gun 
whose fire had disclosed its 
position, gone the funnel-glow. 
Nothing remained to betray 
the existence of our adversary, 
fleeing blindly from our ambush. 

As he strained his eyes against 
the surrounding darkness, the 
Snottie detected a sound inter- 
tupting the steady throb of 
propellers and the slap of waves 
passing swiftly down the sides 
of his ship. A steady hiss 
broke in from beyond his radius 
of sight, increasing rapidly in 
volume, until suddenly, across 
his view and but afewfeet away, 
leaped the shearing stem and 
high forecastle of a destroyer, 
rushing at full speed diagonally 
across his ship’s course. So 
close was she as she swept by 
the stern that she could have 
been touched with a boat-hook, 
yet, with our own ships all 
about, identification had to 
precede our fire. 

The Snottie peered at the 
grey plates speeding across be- 
fore his eyes and at the painted 
identification marks, which were 
too close to be distinguished as 
awhole. Then came the bridge, 
surmounting the forecastle with- 
out the intervening break which 
was the peculiarity of the 
enemy destroyers, and the 
Snottie knew her to be a friend. 
Then like a grey ghost she was 
gone and he was left wondering 
whether her commander had 
lost touch and was endeavour- 
ing to pick up his division, or 
whether, perhaps, his mind 
inflamed by the devastating 
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explosion we had just witnessed, 
he had mistaken us for the 
enemy and had determined to 
be revenged by the heroic but 
expensive method of ramming. 
If the former, no doubt he was 
congratulating himself on es- 
caping a collision at full speed 
by six feet. If the latter, there 
was no reason why he should 
not be back again at any 
moment to have another try ; 
and so serious was the danger 
of such berserk fury that, for 
the first time for years, our 
division switched on _ their 
identification lights, green and 
red, along the yard-arm. 

In the few minutes occupied 
in our brush with the enemy 
and our misguided friend, we 
had arrived at the scene of the 
explosion. Sighting a shadowy 
hull lying low in the water, we 
cautiously kept our guns trained 
on it ready to reply to the salvo 
which might be awaiting us, 
but the precaution was un- 
necessary : voices floated across 
to us, shouts of pain and hails 
of ‘“‘ Simoom, Simoom,” and we 
realised that the victim was 
the leader of the western patrol. 
Whether her adversary was a 
straggler from the flotilla we 
were intercepting, or whether, 
perhaps, she had come from 
Zeebrugge to pilot them in, we 
did not know, but in any case 
we appreciated the skill and 
determination of the attack 
and the enterprise of the sub- 
sequent rush through, instead 
of away from, the explosion. 
Morris was detailed to stand 
by Simoom, and we left them 
to resume our watch. 

Investigating the reason why 








neither our midship nor our 
forward gun had got in a shot 
on the flying enemy, we dis- 
covered that it was only by 
the mercy of Providence that 
the guns’ crews had escaped 
disaster. Both gunlayers had 
got on to the target, both had 
pressed their triggers and both 
cursed in angry surprise when 
misfires resulted. Examination 
disclosed that the lubricant of 
both firing locks was frozen 
solid and the detonating tubes 
untouched. Further investiga- 
tion showed the more sinister 
fact that the muzzles of both 
weapons were filled with ice, 
flying spray frozen where it 
had accumulated in the riflings. 
But for the solidifying of that 
film of grease the cartridges 
would have fired, bursting the 
guns and dealing death and 
destruction to the crews closed 
up beside them. 

News came through from 
time to time. Com. T. had 
heavily engaged the enemy, 
who, shattered but not de- 
stroyed, had adopted their 
favourite night manceuvre and 
limped off in all directions, seek- 
ing the sanctuary of the night. 
In towards Holland they 
crawled, their dead and dying 
frozen to the decks with their 
own life-blood. Nothing more 
of them did we see, though we 
patrolled our station for the 
remainder of that bitter night. 
One of our light cruisers had 
experienced the same trouble 
as Moorsom, but, less lucky than 
we, the cold had not stopped 
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their firing-locks. At the open- 
ing discharge one of her guns 
fired with its muzzle ice-bound. 
The weapon burst, tore itself 
from its foundation bolts and 
carved a bloody path through 
the bodies of its crew as it 
crashed over the side. 

The reluctant half light of 
dawn showed that Simoom had 
been torpedoed in her fore 
magazine, whose explosion blew 
skywards her bridge and every- 
thing forward of it, and in 
that vast flaming column had 
perished friends and comrades 
of us all. We made strenuous 
efforts to take her in tow, but 
the mangled hulk wallowed low 
and cranky, and daylight found 
both towed and towing still 
but a few miles from the scene 
of action. Looming out of the 
early morning mist, Com. T. 
and his cruisers swept past us, 
and, presumably with enemy 
submarines in mind, he ordered 
that Simoom be sunk. In spite 
of her desperate injuries this 
was no easy task, and much 
ammunition, intended for the 
Huns, was expended before our 
comrade ship plunged for the 
last time. The melancholy task 
completed, we proceeded once 
more to the westward. We had 
no proof that any enemy ship 
was sunk, battered and broken 
though they were. On the debit 
side we had the loss of Simoom 
and her people and the crew of 
that ice-choked gun. We made 
again our familiar landfall, re- 
passed the Harwich ‘ gate’ and 
sought our harbour berths. 
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